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The Great Message of “Confidence” 


the manufacturing and distribution of foot- 

wear have held their annual conventions. 
These conventions were mammoth affairs. Naturally 
with such gatherings of men, there is the query, 
“What resulted>’’ In fact, a month or more ago we 
said, ““The outstanding feature that warrants fore- 
thought in the minds of anticipating events is what 
message will come out of the National Shoe Retailers’ 
Convention, beneficial to the industry at large.” 

Now as we study the convention in analytic review, 
we try to hold to the big principals involved for the 
purpose of telling you “the big accomplishment.” 
When you consider that this convention cost one- 
quarter of a million dollars, you get some idea of its 
power. When we say one-quarter of a million dollars 
we mean $100,000, approximately, in rentals and 
space and registration, and the balance of the money 
in the expenses of installation, entertainment, salaries 
and cost of representatives and attendants. There 
you are. One-quarter of a million dollars for a con- 
vention and what came out of it? Were the results 
worth the price? 

If it cost one-quarter of a million dollars to develop 
just one thing, we say it is worth it. That one thing is 
CONFIDE NCE. It certainly was sustained in the 
minds of the merchant, manufacturer, leather men, 
and every individual who had anything to do with the 
industry of shoes and leather. It was simply marvel- 
ous to note that rebirth of confidence in the industry 
itself that came out of this convention. It started 
with the utterances of General Sherburne, Massa- 
chusetts Fair Price Commissioner, who annunciated 


r \HE two great branches of the industry covering 


the fact that “no man can really be treated as a 
profiteer who takes from his trade a fair living.” 
He proved that all business men in the shoe industry 
were really doing about as an ordinary American 
citizen would do under the circumstances. 

This convention in assembling was rather under 
the stigma of the feverish mis-use of the word “‘profi- 
teer.”” As each day’s contact with men and contact 
with speakers went by, the merchants began to 
realize that the sense of public service was growing 
upon all of them. It was something that was re- 
created in the convention. It was the bedrock of the 
new spirit of confidence that will prevail through the 
coming year. It was a solid substantial endorsement 
of the good business, economically conducted, with 
ever in mind the welfare of the ultimate consumer. 
It was the kind of a confidence that didn’t stop in 
Boston, but went right on and dominated the manu- 
facturers’ convention in New York and went into 
every city and town in the United States through the 
visiting delegates and salesmen. The process of edu- 
cation was not confined to the merchants’ conven- 
tion. It dominated in the manufacturers’ conven- 
tion. 

The platform of policies nationally interested in 
both the merchants and the public was no assembling 
of words with a pretty meaning, but rather an inside 
feeling of ‘I am on the right road and striving to be 
of better usefulness to my customers. I am going to 
give them the best that is in me in 1920. I have 
learned to know a whole lot of good men in every line 
of business, and I go back a little richer for what I 
have rubbed off in New England.” It was a great 
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and necessary convention—great for its solidarity, 
great for its humanity, great for its business sagacity, 
great for its sense of public service. 


The “Ladies’ Auxiliary” of the 
N.S. R. A. 


ECAUSE they are willing to share the duties as 

well as the pleasures of the convention, what 
better reason could the women give for being invited 
to take part in future meetings of the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association, and for the recommendation 
that a ‘Ladies’ Auxiliary” be organized as a perma- 
nent feature? 

Without doubt, the women’s standpoint is an im- 
portant consideration regarding shoes, and the women 
folk of this big association ought to be able collect- 
ively to be of considerable assistance, especially as 
regard to shoe styles. It is, of course, not necessary 
that they should “‘work their passage” in order to be 
invited again to attend the convention. Their pres- 
ence is its own justification, and they would probably 
be invited anyway, but since they offer to help, a 
double reason is presented for their attendance at 
future conventions. 

Their address to women might well be put before 
the public. It could be used in the newspapers—and 
every shoe store window has bulletin space in it, 
which should be used for public instruction, upon al) 
possible occasions. 


Two Fools and No Fools 


OME years ago, a horseman was offered $100,000 
for a horse; he refused it. An old farmer made 
the gruff comment that in his opinion “‘two fools met 
that day.” He had as poor an opinion of the man who 
refused such a price as he had of the man who offered 
it. 

Here is another deal, in which there was only one 
fool: A man went into a hat store for a velour hat. 
The hatter brought out one. ‘Five dollars.”” Man 
tried it on. ‘“‘Have you something better?” The 
hatter took it back, went to the rear of the store— 
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fumbled around behind a show case—and brought 
forward the same hat, creased a little differently. 
““Seven dollars.”” Man looked it over, and again said, 
“Have you something better)”” The hatter went back, 
fumbled as before, brought the hat back. “Twelve 
dollars. Very best we have; hard to get them.”” The 
man paid it and wept out happy. Query: If a fool is 
really bent on being separated from his money, can 
any one stop him? And if he parts with it for some- 
thing useful, is it a crime to aid in the transaction? 

Somebody should invent a word to match “‘profi- 
teering,” as indicating the buyer who is determined to 
be “‘stung,”’ and will not be happy till he pays a big, 
outrageous price. What shall he be called? 

Meantime, the great volume of real business is 
being done in dealings in which neither party acts the 
fool; dealings which represent sane buying as well as 
honest salesmanship. Most of the shoe trade is of 
that nature, taking one day with another. At any 
rate, it will never do to lean heavily on the chance 
“‘velvet”’ of extra-price sales, for it is an unstable reed. 
No business can depend permanently on contributions 
from the vanity of people who march off pleased with 
themselves after such deals as the above, wearing 
$12 hats on 12-cent heads. 

The great bulk of dealings involved exchanges in 
which neither party can rightly be called a fool; 
exchanges in which the customer gets fair value for 
his money and the dealer gets fair recompense for his 
expert services in selecting and supplying the goods. 
That sort of business will last always; the picking up 
of extra money from people who are temporarily craz) 
with money is only incidental and accidental. 





High Taxes and Business 


O good reason has ever been given and no good 
reason can be given why this Government 
should be spending $5,000,000,000 a year, in time of 
peace. The San Francisco Chronicle says: “It is 
beginning to dawn upon our law makers that a taxa- 
tion system which threatens a reduction of productive 
capital is a roundabout way of accomplishing the 
result which Bolshevism seeks to achieve by direct 
action.” That is quite true; it will accomplish the 
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rapid paralysis of business enterprise and industrial 
progress. 

The enormous sums which are being drained out of 
business are not being expended to the best advantage. 
(;overnment expenditure never is efficient or economi- 
cal, and much of it results in tremendous waste. The 
story of some of the monstrous follies in supplying 
commodities for the Government is disgusting to any 
man who has a healthful and honest natural] desire to 
see things done right. 

It is now evident that the Government overshot the 
mark at the close of the war in its efforts to hold up 
wages for fear of a slump when the soldiers came back 
into civil life. As it turned out, there was no danger 
of a slump, and no need of the enormous and costly 
Governmental building and supply campaign in ships, 
motor trucks, unnecessary munitions and other items 
involving hundreds of millions of dollars, all expended 
under forced draft, with every item of material and 
labor at an inflated price. The action taken simply 
made a bad matter worse. 

It is draining money out of the hands of elements of 
the population which are accustomed to handling 
money sanely and sensibly, and thrusting it by hun- 
dreds of millions into the hands of elements which 
have no business balance or judgment, small economic 
wisdom, and small appreciation of the great oppor- 
tunity of individual savings, suddenly thrust upon 
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them as one result of the most amazing war of all 
history. Instead of acting as a useful balance 
and counter-check to a bad tendency, Uncle Sam has 
made it worse. 

In theory, all taxes percolate down through the 
masses of the population and are shared by every- 
body. This is true as a general principle and a long- 
run proposition; but one thing the business man may 
be sure of and that is, that the burden will land on 
his ‘shoulders first; he will have to pay, and then get 
his money back the best way he can. 

And if price-restricting laws are thrust upon him, 
how is he going to get his money back? Ask the rail- 
roads. Perhaps the long-suffering American railroads 
will some day be released from the strangle hold of 
our insane national management of the past 20 years 
or more, but it will be after most of the owners of the 
railroads have passed on to other spheres, where the 
utmost of railroad prosperity here won't do them a 
bit of good. 

Every business man, whatever his class or line, is 
face to face with the truthful and serious adage of 
the great John Marshall: ““The power to tax is the 
power to destroy.” He should exert every ounce of 
his influence toward the bringing about of moderation 
and sanity in public expenditures, whether these be 
local, state or national. 





Every issue now is newsy with the Big Con- 
vention and its Advance Forum. We realized 
that many thousands of our readers could not 
attend the Convention so we aim to give the 
convention ideas in full as well as suggesting the 
treats to come in the January issues covering the 
actual convention. 

Fill out the blank herewith presented and start 
the circuit. You will soon find that this method 
of “round table discussion” of our authentic and 
expert information will benefit you and your 
co-workers. 





For Better Reading of the “Recorder’’ 
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circuit is completed, with comments or sug- 
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SOUTHEASTERN SHOE FINDERS 
To Meet at Chisca Hotel, Memphis, March 15-16 


The next meeting of the Southeastern Leather and 
Shoe Finders’ Association, will be held on Monday 
and}T uesday, March 15-16, in Memphis, Tennessee, 
at the Chisca Hotel. A full attendance is desired. 

Not only are the regular members of the South- 
eastern Association requested to attend, but all mem- 
bers of the National Leather and Shoe Finders’ 
Association are invited to be present. The associate 
members of the National Leather and Shoe Finders’ 
Association will also be welcome at this meeting. 


EXCLUSIVE SHOE STORE 


Installed by Stein Mercantile Company of 
Durango, Colorado 


The Stein Mercantile Company of Durango, 
Colorado, who are in the wholesale and retail cloth- 
ing, furnishing and shoe business, are adding an ex- 
clusive shoe store, featuring the better-grade shoes. 
This comes as a development of their shoe depart- 
ment which now adjoins their present space. A stock 
of about $30,000 will be carried. 

The new shoe store is about 80 feet long and 20 feet 
wide. It is connected with the present shoe depart- 
ment by a 10-foot arch. Modern fixtures will be 


installed throughout. 


AN ATTRACTIVE BOOTH 


Carl E. Schmidt & Co., Inc., Exhibited at Boston 
Convention 


Notable among the attractive exhibits at the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association exhibition at 
Mechanics Hall was that of Carl E. Schmidt & Co., 
Inc., of Detroit. This booth was beautiful in its 
simplicity, yet richness of arrangement. It was 
visited with much interest by large numbers during 
the convention. 

The leather featured by this company was their 
new light mahogany, smooth finished calfskin, and it 
was shown in the finished leather adorning the booth 
as well as in handsome shoes of the latest models in 
men’s and women’s boots and oxfords. 


The exhibit was presided over by N. J. Schorn, vice- 
president and general manager, and others of the 
company on hand to greet their friends were: Robert 
E. Roberts, secretary; R. V. Grishammer, Western 
salesman; John Greenberg, Boston manager; H. B. 
Altenderfer, Philadelphia manager; and Miss Gladys 
Macomber, who dispensed roses to the callers wel- 
comed. 

Mr. Roberts is one of the deans of the leather sales- 
men of the country. He has sold Schmidt leathers for 
over 20 years and has been a salesman of leather 
for 50 years. He was taken with a slight attack of 
pneumonia the latter part of last week, but we are 
pleased to announce at this writing that he has 
passed the dangerous point and expects to return 
home within a few days. 


SOUTHERN SHOE SALESMEN 


Will Hold Annual Banquet at Boston Shoe 
Trades’ Club 


The Southern Shoe Salesmen’s Association will hold 
its annual banquet at the Boston Shoe Trades’ Club 
on Wednesday, January 28. A reception will take 
place at 6.30 p. m. and at 7.15 dinner will be served. 
L. F. Burdette, president, will preside. 

A professional entertainment will be rendered, 
consisting of a series of interesting numbers. 


MILLER BROS. 


Buy Davis Miller Shoe Store, New Kensington, 
; Pa. 

Irving G. Miller and Harry C. Miller have pur- 
chased the Davis Miller Shoe Store, conducted by 
their father at 964 Fifth Avenue, New Kensington, 
Pa., and assume an ownership January 1, operating 
the same under the name of Miller Brothers. These 
men have taken an active interest in the management 
of this establishment in the past, having grown up 
with the business, and as representative men of the 
community need no introduction to the shoe trade. 

It is understood that the Miller Bros. will continue 
the policies of their predecessor and operate New 
Kensington’s largest shoe store on the same legitimate 
principles, giving honest merchandise at the lowes! 
possible price. 
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“Tom Anderson” Night in Boston 


Splendid Tribute to the Efficient Secretary of Shoe and Leather Clubs at 
Ladies’ Night, Boston Boot and Shoe Club 


Boston Boot and Shoe Club and undoubtedly 

out of compliment to the ladies, no mention 

was made of the 43 years of social gatherings or of 

the record per attendant at banquets during this 
period. 

But for all that, Ladies’ Night at the Boston Boot 

and Shoe Club was a remarkably pleasant party. 

It typified the social side of industrial life and the 


Testo have been over 200 dinners of the 


THOMAS F. ANDERSON 


relationship of the ladies in business and home 
partnership. When Charles C. Hoyt opened the 
meeting, with a glowing tribute to the ladies, he 
pointed out that there were only two types that were 
dangerous—blondes and brunettes. 


Mrs. Odell Speaks 


With the new status of woman politically, he intro- 
duced Mrs. William H. Odell, who took the place of 
President Odell of the Boston Boot and Shoe Club. 
President Odell was confined to his house through ill- 
ness and Mrs. Odell assumed the responsibility of 


delivering his message. She asked for one thing in the 
future—that there would be some form of amalgama- 
tion of clubs so that when evening comes round it 
would not be the custom for the man to say, “I am 
going to my club,” and the lady to say, “I am going 
to mine.” 

Channing H. Cox, lieutenant-governor of the 
Commonwealth, was the orator of the evening, and 
in felicitous manner spoke of “transmitting the 
priceless heritage of orderly government under the 
law.”’ 

Tribute to Tom Anderson 

A pleasing feature of the exercises was the presenta- 
tion to Thomas F. Anderson, who has been secretary 
of the Boston Boot and Shoe Club for the past 10 
years, of a purse of $4,200. This purse was given by 
Mr. Anderson’s friends in the shoe and leather trade, 
including members of the Boston Boot and Shoe 
Club and the New England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion. The president of the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association, Harry I. Thayer, was one of the 
committee in the assembling of this gift. 

The surprise to Mr. Anderson was great. When 
Charles C. Hoyt said, “More than any check we can 
give you is our sentiment of esteem for Tom Anderson, 
‘Our Tom’,” there was unanimous acclaim. In fact, 
everybody in the banquet hall was a happy partici- 
pant in the pleasure of seeing tribute done to Mr. 
Anderson. Needless to say, ““T. F.’’ made a speech. 
The evening had developed into a tribute to him. 
He acknowledged being the unexpected target of the 
good will of this great companionship of friends. 

In such rare good humor the evening went on from 
speech making to music and then to dancing. 





Arthur Burt Chairman 


Of Shoe Dealers’ Section, Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association 


Washington, D. C., January.—Arthur Burt, one of 
the leading retail shoe merchants of Washington, has 
just been elected chairman of the Shoe Dealers’ 
Section of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation of this city. By reason of his election he be- 
comes automatically a member of the Board of 
Governors of the association. 

The work of the shoe section for the year was 
reviewed at the annual meeting by both Mr. Burt 
and Joseph Berberich, another well-known retail shoe 
merchant, who is president of the association. 
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National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Convention 


At Hotel Astor, New York City, January 20-21, 1920--- 
Educational and Constructive Program Presented 
---Resolutions Adopted---Officers Elected 


Economy and Thrift Toward Stabilization of 
Prices and Conditions Urged 


The Making of Footwear in 1920 Carefully Considered to Better the 
Service of a Great Industry to the American Public 


Shoe Manufacturers’ Association passes into 

history as its largest and most successful 
event. It is the opinion of J. F. McElwain, president 
of the association, that never before has so much 
educational matter been presented to a convention 
of the National Association. 

A spirit of co-operation was manifested through- 
out and it seemed to be the disposition of every 
member to lay their cards on the table face up for 
the benefit of other members. A broader viewpoint 
has been obtained from the addresses and assistance 
of men outside of the industry. 


T's convention of the National Boot and 


Labor Conditions Big Consideration 

The big outstanding topic of convention proceed- 
ings was labor conditions at home and- abroad; world 
financial conditions; supply and prices of hides and 
skins and their reflection in shoe prices for the coming 
season. 

The general business outlook was designated as 
good, but many words of warning were given towards 
a possible speculative instinct of tanners, manufac- 
turers and retail merchants. The visible supply of 
hides and skins was termed as sufficient, but a wider 
spread of grades by each manufacturer is necessary 
to hold prices down and consume the supply of every 
grade of hides. The point was developed that tanners 
generally are not supplied far ahead of demand. 


J. Stevens Ulman Reports on Kid Situation 


J. Stevens Ulman reported on the kidskin situation. 
He said that owing to the fact that the country is 
supplying the largest quantity of kidskins, with 
kidskins on a “‘silver” basis, and on account of the 
increase in the price of silver, kidskins can show no 
lower price quotations. Manufacturers and retail 
merchants can do much to keep prices down by buying 
lower grades and medium grades of kidskins rather 
than to concentrate as in the past on top grades. 
More hides for making sole leather and heavier 
grades of upper leather were imported in 1919 than 
in previous years, but exportation of sole leather was 
much larger in proportion than import hides. Sole 
leather made from hides at present prices will be 


higher than present quotations on leather. This iS 
especially true of heavy sole leather. Lighter sole 


and cheaper grades may not show advance; the 
average carload of hides costs the tanners approx- 
imately $20,000. 


Consensus of Opinion on Prices and Styles 


It is the consensus of opinion among the manu- 
facturers of men’s shoes that the higher grades will 
show an advance. Medium grades will be about 
stationary, lower grades possibly cheaper. The 
same applies to women’s shoes, but advances will be 
more marked on women’s high grade kid shoes. 

The indications are that more oxfords for women, 
especially in the heavier type, will be sold the coming 
Fall than in previous seasons. Brogues and heavier 
oxfords for men will be popular for Fall. 

There was no action taken nor comments made 
on the continuation of the Allied Council. 


H. B. Seates Endorses Allied Council 


H. B. Scates of Boston gave credit to co-operation 
between members of the Allied Council, especially 
members of the Style Committee, for much of the 
prosperity enjoyed by retail merchants and manufac- 
turers. Mr. Scates made a plea for the continuation 
of the council and the adoption of the program season 
by season, which will take care of shoe styles to the 
extent of from 75 per cent to 80 per cent. 


Resolution Commending Co-operation of 
Members 

There was a resolution taken commending the 
willingness of members to give information and opin- 
ions for the benefit of all. 

The convention adopted J. F. McElwain’s outline 
of speech before the 1920 Boston Convention of the 
N.S. R. A., and urged economy and thrift towards 
the stabilization of prices and conditions. 


Election of Officers 
The election of officers resulted in the following: 
President, J. F. McElwain; vice-presidents, John A. 
Bush, Henry W. Cook, John W. Craddock, R. P. 
Hazzard, Fred Emerson; treasurer, Herbert P. Glea- 
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son; secretary, Sol Wile; directors, Frank S. Farnham, 
Robert E. Smith, Herbert T. Drake, Emil Weil, 
Frank Payne, W. S. McKenzie, Raymond T. Morse, 
Frank Rand; delegate to National Chamber of 
Commerce, Hon. A. S. Kreider. 


Tuesday Morning, January 20 


The Tuesday morning session opened at 10 a. m. 
with about 200 shoe manufacturers and about 50 
retail shoe merchants present. 

J. Franklin McElwain was in the chair. 

“Facing the facts in our industry” was the keynote 
of the sessions. A survey and discussion of ways and 
means of meeting the labor situation, illustrated by 
bracket charts, was treated from the standpoint of 
the shoe manufacturer by R. P. Hazzard, chairman 
of the committee on labor; from the standpoint of the 
public by Dr. E. M. Hopkins, president of Dart- 
mouth College, and during the war assistant to the 
secretary of war on industrial relationship. A dis- 
cussion of statement prepared by the President’s 
Industrial Conference Board proved both enlighten- 
ing and interesting. 

From 12 o’clock to 1 o’clock, a survey and discus- 
sion of the general financial and credit situation, 
also railroad problems, was treated by Francis H. 
Sisson, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. Mr. Sisson had his subject 
well in hand and gave a most instructive talk. 


Afternoon Session, January 20 


The afternoon session commenced at 2:30 with a 
survey and discussion of the foreign situation, illus- 
trated by graphic charts—from the standpoint of 
the shoe manufacturer by H. H. Morse, of the 
Regal Shoe Company, chairman of the committee 
on trade expansion; from a general standpoint by 
Dr. B. S. Cutler, formerly connected with the De- 
partment of Commerce and who recently returned 
from Europe, where he made an extensive study and 
research of the foreign situation; a survey and dis- 
cussion of general business conditions from the 
standpoint of the wholesaler was treated in the ab- 
sence of B. S. Watson, president of the National 
Shoe Wholesalers’ Association, by E. M. Scatter- 
good, vice-president of the Wholesalers’ Association; 
from the standpoint of the retail shoe merchant by 
A. H. Geuting, past president of the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association. 


Wednesday Morning, January 21 


The program for Wednesday, January 21, consisted 
of a survey of general business and market condi- 
tions, illustrated by graphic charts, discussing the 
subject of ““Raw Stock’’ from the standpoint of the 
shoe manufacturer by Lewis B. Jackson of the 
W. H. McElwain Company; from the standpoint of 
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the tanner by O. C. Howe of Sands & Leckie, Boston. 

Finished leather ‘was also discussed. Calfskins 
and side leather from the standpoint of the manu- 
facturer of men’s shoes was treated by Herbert D. 
Drake of the Emerson Shoe Company, Brockton; 
from the standpoint of the manufacturer of women’s 
shoes by A. N. Blake of the Watson Shoe Company, 
Lynn; from the standpoint of the tanner by Fred A. 
Vogel of the Pfister & Vogel Leather Company and 
president of the Tanners’ Council, who recently re- 
turned from an extended trip abroad, and by Thomas 
F. Kiernan of the Griess, Pfleger Leather Company. 

The subject of ‘“Kidskins’”’ was treated from the 
standpoint of the shoe manufacturer by John G. 
Holters, of the Holters Shoe Company; from the 
standpoint of the tanner by William H. Simons of 
William Amer Company, Philadelphia; sole leather, 
from the standpoint of the shoe manufacturer was 
treated by Mark W. Selby of the Selby Shoe Com- 
pany and Oscar C. Davis of the George E. Keith 
Company; from the standpoint of the tanner by H. 
Frederick Lesh of Kistler, Lesh & Company; résumé, 
conclusions and a discussion followed by Frank S. 
Farnum of Churchill & Alden. 


Wednesday Afternoon, January 21 

The afternoon program consisted of a report of 
the Allied Council and survey of the style situation 
from the standpoint of the manufacturer of women’s 
shoes by Frank R. Briggs, chairman of the manu- 
facturers’ committee of the Allied Council; from the 
standpoint of the manufacturer of men’s shoes by 
Henry W. Cook of the A. E. Nettleton Company; 
from the standpoint of the retail merchant by H. B. 
Scates of William Filene’s Sons Company, and J. A. 
Goldberg of O’Connor & Goldberg. 

A discussion relative to the National Conference 
Board was led by P. G. Flint, representative from the 
association to the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

A discussion of the building fund of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States was led by J. W. 
Craddock of the Craddock-Terry Company. A 
résumé and suggestions from the publicity and find- 
ings committee was made by C. H. Jones, chairman 
of the committee. 

The program ended with a reception and banquet 
at the Grand Ball Room of the Hotel Astor. 


Committee on Industrial Relations 

The Committee on Industrial Relations was com- 
posed of R. P. Hazzard, W. L. Shaw, Frank S. 
Farnham, who made a comprehensive report of 
this committee’s opinion, comprising nine points. 
The committee also reported that it is optimistic 
about the future of American industry under norma! 
conditions. It believes that no steps need be taken 
by this convention other than the firm resolution of 
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“The comprehensive and authorita- 
tive information brought to us today 
by the representatives of the hide, 
skin and leather industries, ‘as well as 
the opinions of our own membership, 

from all parts of the country, confirms in a very 
striking way the report of President McElwain pre- 
sented to the convention of retail dealers in Boston on 
the 12th instant. 

“The facts that have just been established taken in 
connection with the financial situation which has been 
most convincingly presented by unquestioned author- 
ity, seemed to make the probable course of the market 
and business generally for the next few months very 
clear. 

‘‘There seems to be no probability in any decline in 
values or any material recession in the volume of busi- 
ness during the next four to six months. 

‘‘We feel warranted in assuring retail dealers through- 
out the country that the price basis on which their 
Spring purchases were made will be maintained through- 
out the season. 

‘‘Manufacturers should proceed with caution and 
conservatism to prepare for the production of the goods 
needed for the Fall of 1920. 

‘Prices are now on the very highest level and only 
slight decreases in the volume of purchases by the 
people have so far been noted. 





‘‘There appear to be no conditions calling for haste 
in making commitments, and any buying for needs 
long in advance or in any degree speculative in char- 
acter, would seem to be not only unwise, but dangerous 
and unpatriotic. 


General Expression of the Association 
Attitude of the Convention 


(Read by Frank Payne) 


“The need on the part of the people of 
more economy and the cultivation of 
habits of real thrift seems more impera- 
tive than ever, and should be urged at 
all times and under all circumstances. 

“The oft-repeated and emphatic warnings of the 
officers of the Federal Reserve System are taking on 
new force and meaning as we find ourselves called upon 
to finance our businesses with the enormous swollen 
inventories and huge investments that the present price 
levels require. 

“We therefore wish to utter a word of caution to 
manufacturers and retail dealers alike against assum- 
ing a burden of debt beyond their ability to handle 
under circumstances that may be likely to arise. 

“The interdependence and unavoidable trade rela- 
tions of all the civilized countries of the world have been 
made so clear that we urge with a sincerity as strong 
as our love for our country the sinking of personal 
differences between our President and the Senate to 
the end that the desire of our people may find expression 
in the immediate completion of a peace treaty that will 
at once protect our own interests and fulfil our duty to 
the rest of the world. America’s part in international 
brotherhood should not be dependent upon the desires 
of political aspirations of any man or group of men. 

“In addition to this, gentlemen, I wish to say that a 
report was sent in from our Committee on Taxation, 
urging an immediate and thorough revision of our tax 
system. I believe so far as I have heard any expressions 
that the sentiments of the manufacturers are strongly 
in favor of such revision. The report, however, was 
not in such form that we felt like submitting it officially, 
but it will be revised and prepared for submission to the 
proper authorities in due season.” 











its members to continue in each and every plant the 
greal work that has progressed so far; to take no unfair 
advantage of changed conditions; to be sensitive of 
the needs and aspirations of the worker, and to see 
to it that factories of the members of the association 
make the towns in which they are located better 
places for American citizens to live in. 


Report of the Women’s Style Forecast 


The style forecast for Fall of 1920, adopted at the 
meeting of the council on December 4, is supposed to 
be a fairly good estimate to cover 90 per cent of 


production. Types of patterns for Fall of 1920 were 
recommended as heretofore not to exceed nine 
inches in height. Frank R. Briggs made a clear and 
concise report. 


Report of Chairman of Delegates to Allied 
Council 

The report of the chairman of delegates to Allied 
Council, Frank R. Briggs, was summarized as follows: 
A great influence has been secured through this co- 
operation for good and an arrangement for closer 
co-operation in matters of mutual concern that will 
foster the American Shoe and Leather Industries 
and Trades, and to such extent as the Council may 
recognize that competition through initiative, ag- 
gressiveness and superior organization reasoning, 
there is brought about interchange of thoughts, 
elimination of waste, furtherance of economic ideas, 
and recommendations of plans and policies, within 
reasonable limitation, to that extent may the Allied 
Council be of mutual benefit. 
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Committee on Upper Leather Measurements 


The Committee on Upper Leather Measurements, 
consisting of W. H. Denham, chairman; R. P. 
Hazzard, A. J. Sweet and G. J. Taylor, made a report 
on upper leather measurements. This committee 
recommended by means of a very complete report 
that shoe manufacturers get the Bureau of Standards 
to assist the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company or some 
other such institution such as the Mellin Institute of 
Pittsburgh, to bring out a satisfactory measuring 
device. The committee recommended that the 
National Tanners’ Association be invited to join in 
this matter. 


Committee on Currency and Banking 


Milton S. Florsheim, chairman of Committee on 
Currency and Banking, reported that the financial 
condition is very calm and is in a position of awaiting 
developments; that the bank situation never had as 
bright prospects as at this time. 


Report of Committee on Trade Expansion 


Henry H. Morse, chairman of the Committee on 
Trade Expansion, reported on the work accomplished, 
largely by the individual members of the committee. 
In closing, Mr. Morse said that there had been 
hardly any movement, either national or local, to 
increase foreign trade or an opportunity to assist in 
development of foreign trade with which the committee 
on trade expansion has not been identified. 


Report of Committee on Membership 


H. E. Slayton, for Committee on Membership, 
reported a total membership of 364, greater than at 
any time in the history of its organization and twice 
what it was two or three years ago. Mr. Slayton 
made the suggestion for his committee that they 
should not rest until every possible prospect was 
brought into the fold. 


Statistical Secretary’s Report 


Arthur B. Butman, statistical secretary of the 
association, spoke of the importance of the fur- 
nishing of statistics to the Census Bureau by the 
members of the shoe trade. He brought out the fact 
that President McElwain took up the matter of 
special legislation with Honorable A. S. Kreider, 
member of Congress from Pennsylvania, who drafted 
a bill covering the data needed by the industry. 

Mr. Butman suggested that members bring all 
possible influence both as an association and as in- 
dividuals with their senators and congressmen to 
give the bill favorable passage, when it is reported 
out of the committee. Those who have studied the 
question are generally agreed, said Mr. Butman, 
that our national productivity averages only about 
85 per cent of the maximum that might be obtained 
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and fluctuates between 70 per cent and 100 per cent, 
with recurrent cycles of business depression and 
expansion. You are all interested in reducing the 
extent of these fluctuations and maintaining produc- 
tion as near as possible to 100 per cent. To do this 
you must be currently advised as to the volume of 
business activity in the shoe and leather market. 
Accurate statistics can be made your barometer. 


Committee on Acceptances 


The report of the Committee on Acceptances was 
made by Herbert E. Choate, who summarized the 
situation very comprehensively. In conclusion, Mr. 
Choate said, while the trade acceptance is very far 
from general adoption as an arbitrary business policy, 
and while its growth will naturally be slow, its ad- 
vantages are generally recognized, Many of the argu- 
ments against it have been dissipated or counter- 
balanced and there seems no reason to doubt that 
its development will be steady and sure from this 
time forward and that its general adoption is largely 
a matter of education. 

The report of Sol Wile, secretary, gave the associa- 
tion’s records of the year just closed. In closing, Mr. 
Wile expressed his sincere appreciation of the helpful 
attention and courtesies extended to him by Presi- 
dent McElwain. 


Committee on Trade Abuses 


The Committee on Trade Abuses, Frank S. Farn- 
ham, chairman, rendered its report, which was com- 
plete in every detail. Mr. Farnham said in concluding 
his report: “A campaign of dealer education, how- 
ever modest in its scope, might well be considered 
by the Association. Should it be the sentiment of the 
Association that such educational work is desirable, 
your committee would recommend that the words 
‘Member of the National Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers’ Association’ be incorporated on all letter- 
heads, invoices and statements of the various members 
of the Association.” 


Committee on Uniform Terms 


The Committee on Uniform Terms, consisting of 
Oscar C. Davis, Lurad H. Downs and Howard F. 
Johnson, reported giving a tabulated copy of replies 
to a questionnaire sent out by Secretary Wile to the 
members of the National Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers’ Association. One hundred and seventeen 
members reported selling to the retail trade only. 


Address by A. N. Blake 
A. N. Blake, of the Watson Shoe Company, in his 
talk, “Survey of Calf and Side Leather” from the 
standpoint of women’s shoe manufacturers, predicted 
that during the Fall of 1920 we would see a very 
considerable proportion of women’s shoes manufac- 
tured and retailed in lace oxfords and other low 
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effects, for reasons of both style and economy. Mr. 
Blake predicted that various reliable estimetes range 
from 35 per cent to 60 per cent of low shoe consump- 
tion. ‘‘At present,” said Mr. Blake, ‘“‘no one cares to 
predict any great or increased sale of patent side 
leather. 

‘Even with peak prices on calf and hide leathers 
behind us, and a steady market, manufacturers of 
women’s shoes must advance prices for Fall over 
Spring of 1920, but advances from these stocks will 
be nominal in comparison to the extreme prices 
which most must secure for their kid shoes in either 
high or low effects. 


4 Prediction in Low Shoe Predominance 


‘In conclusion, it would, I think, be in order to 
assume that in women’s footwear, owing to style 
changes, a prediction of low shoe predominance and 
the very apparent difference in price, quantity and 
cutting qualities of calf and side leathers as compared 
to finished kid and cabrettas, the wisest course to 
pursue is to stimulate, as far as possible, the sale of 
such leathers in our shoes, hoping in this way to 
stabilize the market, and equalize the price of kid 
and goatskins without dangerously affecting their 
popularity. We might, in this way, do our part in 
attempting to satisfy the public mind that while we 
cannot materially reduce the extreme prices that must 
exist for footwear, at least we are trying to do our 
part; that we will in the same way help the retailer 
whose problems for 1920 must and will be harder to 
solve than ever before, and also by taking advantage 


of cheaper and more plentiful materials be able to 
keep up the total output of the production of pairs 
of women’s shoes that otherwise threatens to suffer 
a very considerable reduction.” 


Address of J. Franklin McElwain 


The consensus of opinion of experts relative to 
general and trade conditions is what is most interest- 
ing and vital to you at this time and not the opinion 
of any one man. The program for this year has been 
formulated with this in mind. The broader vision 
which we acquire at these meetings is not only of dis- 
tinct benefit to the individual, but to the industry and 
country asa whole. This is the object of your associa- 
tion and if a healthy and stabilizing influence has 
been felt by the individual and by the trade, the 
effort, time and money expended have not been 
wasted. 

As I review the results over a period of years, | am 
sure that in a measure the association has fulfilled 
this ideal. This has been made possible by a keen 
desire to get at the truth and to eliminate any selfish 
or narrow viewpoint on the part of its members. The 
Government officials who had the pleasure of reading 
our records must have come to this same conclusion. 
They are not in the habit of commending, so I do not 
know what their real conclusions were. 

As your president, I was requested by the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association to prepare a paper on the 
general business and market conditions. I will sub- 
mit this statement to you. 
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Wisdom and Statesmanship Necessary in Man- 
agement 

This is a time when wisdom and true statesmanship 
in management are necessary to solve our problems in 
a correct manner. The human element must occupy 
the first place in our minds. We must not lose sight 
of the fact that this is not only a period of natural and 
healthy unrest, but of unnatural and unhealthy un- 
rest. Surely it is not wise to treat them both alike. 
Therefore, it seems to me our success depends first 
upon our ability to differentiate, and second upon our 
ability to conceive and adopt a wise course of action, 
and to execute it with a strong, determined, but just 
hand. Inefficiency and waste must ultimately give 
way to efficiency and saving. I hope our vision may 
be broadened by the discussion on this subject today. 


Congratulations to N. S. R. A. 

The convention of the National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association, held in Boston January 12 to 15, was a 
marked success, and the officers of that association 
deserve our praise and congratulations. 

I wish to express my appreciation and gratitude for 
the assistance and co-operation rendered during the 
past year by all of the officers and members called 
upon, and especially your faithful and devoted secre- 
tary, Mr. Wile. 


Survey and Discussion of Labor Situation 


Now we will proceed to a discussion of the first 
topic on our program, and this topic is a “Survey and 
Discussion of Ways and Means of Meeting the Labor 


Situation, illustrated by graphic charts.’”’ The sub- 
ject from the standpoint of the manufacturer will be 


dealt with by R. P. Hazzard, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor. This is a vital problem. It is un- 
doubtedly the most vital problem that we have. 
Many of our other problems can. be solved by a slide 
rule or with a degree of mathematical accuracy. 
This labor problem cannot be. It is not a material 
proposition; it is not a commodity problem, and it 
requires entirely different methods of procedure and 
entirely different mental approach. As long as 
human beings are born with a soul and with aspira- 
tions, good and bad, with ideals good and bad, with 
education good and bad, we cannot definitely come to 
a satisfactory conclusion as to how to handle this 
problem. The question is, “Are we definitely making 
progress?”’ I believe it should be distinctly the re- 
sponsibility of each manufacturer and every one who 
has labor in his control, to make a definite resolution 
that he, if possible, will get as much light on this 
subject, and will acquire as much wisdom as he can, 
and then with the will power determine to carry it 
through to the finish. We often pass resolutions. We 
often have beautiful ideas and visions, but we dis- 
tinctly lack the will power to carry them through. 
So, therefore, we need not only the vision and the 
wisdom, but we need the will power to carry them 
through. 
Object of Getting Together 

Now, the object in getting together to discuss this 
problem is for each one to get a slant from someone 
who is studying this problem. 
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Our ideas will not be the same. There is no panacea 
for the cure. We must grow wise, and it seems to me 
that it finally resolves itself into the question of treat- 
ing the problem locally as conditions in that particular 
locality would justify. A closed shop in one territory 
may be correct; an open shop in another territory 
may be correct; an employment manager in one fac- 
tory may be correct and it may not be necessary in 
another factory. The question of nurse and hospital 
may be correct for one factory and not for another 
factory. . 

But it seems to me that we should distinctly find 
out what is applicable to our own particular case, if 
we can, and apply it to that case. We should formu- 
late, if we can, principles for our own guidance. 

Now we have asked Mr. Hazzard today to present 
the labor problem from the manufacturer’s stand- 
point, and Dr. Hopkins, the president of Dartmouth 
College, to present it from the standpoint of what you 
might term the public—an outside observer, a man 
standing on the outside looking in. He is not only 
standing, he is not only getting experience in handling 
men, but he has withdrawn from the distinct problem 
of handling men and can view our labor problem from 
the standpoint of a doctor. He is keenly interested 
in the human problem. He was connected with the 
Secretary of War during the war as labor advisor, and 
he showed his marked ability at that time. 


Address of R. P. Hazzard 


Credit for these don’t belong to me. Through the 
courtesy of the Industrial. Conference Board these 
charts have been compiled and brought up to date. 
It is simply an illustration of the wonderful work 
that is being done by the Industrial Conference Board 
for industry. 

This simply touches on one phase of the work as it 
relates to our particular industry. We had quite a 
good many copies of these struck off, because statistics 
are rather dry and it is something that you won’t 
refer to very much, but you will be particularly inter- 
ested in them just now. On the back of the chart you 
will find what we think is a very interesting thing, 
and that is in the first column in the way that the 
Industrial Board through careful analysis has divided 
the percentage and the family budget. 

Of course, the whole budget is 100 per cent. Food 
is 43.1 per cent. That has increased 92 per cent. 
That makes the increased cost of living on the basis 
of November, 1919, 82.2 per cent over pre-war 
times. We were rather interested in our plant to 
get some of our employes interested, for instance, 
in owning their own homes. There seemed to be a 
certain problem there that we could interest them in, 
and we simply posted a notice that 60 per cent of all 
their wages went for their shelter and for their food. 
If a man owned his own home and had his own gar- 
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den, he had a great big chance of making a big saving 
on that 60 per cent. What he saved would interest 


him more than what he got. 


Charts Give a Right Perspective 


These other charts are gotten up, more than any- 
thing, in order to give you a right perspective in re- 
gard to conditions. If a man has a problem to solve, 
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the best thing in the world is for him to know pretty 
well where he stands and where he starts from before 
he decides too definitely where he is going. 


Shoe Industry Highest Paid 


Then going over to your next one is rather an inter- 
esting chart. We picked out some of the principal 
industries, simply to show that the shoe industry is 
one of the highest paid industries in existence, as well 
as being the least hazardous, and at the same time the 
highest paid. In starting in 1914 the shoe industry 
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TYPICAL OF A BETTER USE OF THE SHOW WINDOW 
The Standard Kid Manufacturing Company in preparing these window displays for the use of merchants 
gives emphasis to the necessity of better windows for the sale of better merchandise. 





was the highest paid industry which was recorded. 
During this war time, rubber has apparently increased 
a little bit faster than the shoe industry, so today the 
shoe industry, on the basis of these charts, stood second 
highest. This black space here simply takes the in- 
crease since this chart was developed. Just how much 
it would be in the rubber industry we haven't worked 
out, but apparently with the increase since this chart 
was made, the shoe industry was just about the same 
as the rubber industry, but undoubtedly the rubber 
industry has increased a little in the meantime, so I 
think it is safe to say that the shoe industry today is 
the second highest paid industry in the country. 


Comparisons of Shoe and Textile Industry 


Another very interesting thing (particularly to the 
manufacturers located in textile districts) is that 
while the percentage of increase in textiles has been 
perhaps the greatest of any industry, it started from 
such a low level that while the percentage was big, 
the figure they started with was sc low that they are 
still way behind the procession. Here is where the 
cotton started from. It started under 20 and it is 
under 40. The shoe industry here started practically 
from 30 or 50 per cent higher and is up to 80. So 
that the shoe industry is that much ahead of the cot- 
ton, even in spite of all the big increases. So when 
they talk about the cotton industry with such a great 
big percentage of increase, and the shoemaker hasn’t 
got it, still the shoemaker today is way ahead of the 


cotton mill. 


In these other charts they simply had quite an 
extensive list of individual operations in different 
industries. It wasrather interesting to see that toward 
the top the shoe industry had almost as many 
highly paid jobs as all the other industries combined. 
Of course, this may be more or less necessary in order 
to keep up the total earning capacity in the industry. 
The ones with the circles around them are the jobs 
which are in the shoe industry. 

Inability to Measure Labor Definitely 

There is only just one point that is driven home to 
me stronger the last few months (and I presume it has 
to all of you) and that is that the one thing that seems 
to be lacking to bring about the solution—the in- 
ability to measure labor definitely in regard to its 
true proportion of the article produced. Now, as I 
understand it (I am not a lawyer), a court of law 
takes the facts at hand and determines on the right 
or wrong, based on absolute fact of law. They are 
trying to originate courts for labor which are not going 
to pass on the facts, but are going to create the facts. 
The difficulty is that any settlement in order to be a 
thing to be right has got to be settled satisfactorily to 
both sides. The difficulty is to settle the thing satis- 
factorily to both sides, and you have not an absolute 
measure to determine the correct answer. 

Labor Problem Should Not Be Handled 

by Outsiders 


That swings right back onto the thing that I 
harped on at our meeting down there at the Copley- 
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A nationally known artist designed these windows for 
merchant use. In color, design and illumination they 
are masterpieces of shoe display. 
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Plaza, that that being so, the only way that you can 
have any chance to arrive at something which can’t 
be absolutely determined by fact but must be deter- 
mined by conference, is the question of personality, 
because when two people get together on a good 
friendly basis, you have a chance for a settlement. 
When the labor problem is handled by outsiders or 
at long distance, your personality is lacking; then 
each one is antagonistic to the other and you are try- 
ing to arrive at something on a mutually satisfactory 
basis, and you can’t do it because you can’t definitely 
establish to the satisfaction of the other that you are 
right. When you establish a court, what have you 
done? You have just simply created the fact, and 
when you create that fact, it is not going to be satis- 
factory to both of them and you are right where you 
started from. 


Labor Problem Question of Supply and Demand 


The labor problem, as I see it, is still the old ques- 
tion of supply and demand, for the two parties to get 
together the best they can and reach a mutually satis- 
factory agreement, and that mutually satisfactory 
agreement can only be met when both parties are in 
harmony. 

There you get right back to our old question of 
personality. So it stands right where it did on the 
other meeting. 

The committee felt that there should be a form of 
report, simply to put into the records. Mr. Shaw and 





Mr. Farnam, the other two members of the Labor 
Committee, have drafted, with me, a report. 


Address of Dr. E. M. Hopkins 


It is a truism to say that at the present time the 
great problem before the country is the problem of 
production. The New York Sun a few weeks ago 
carried a statement, a symposium of opinion from all 
over the country, the results of which were analyzed 
to show that production in this country has shrunk 
at least a third per unit man power over conditions 
formerly—that is before the war. The great problems 
of the world at the present time are really problems 
common to all phases of human activities. There is 
uneasiness in the professions; there is uneasiness in 
trade; there is uneasiness in industry, and there is 
uneasiness not only in Russia, but there is uneasiness 
in the United States. The problem is how to find 
those common denominators which work for the good 
of all. An American humorist said that life was need- 
lessly complicated for his wife because she always 
began a novel in the middle and therefore she was not 
only ignorant of how it was coming out, but she was 
ignorant of how it began. 


Position in Regard to Industrial Development 


In some measure that is the position in regard to 
our industrial development at the present time. We 
don’t view the problems of the industry with a back- 
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ground which is deep enough to really give us the line 
of direction, so that we can tell whether we are or are 
not traveling along the direction that would have 
been marked out by the historical development of the 
problem. An English publicist who has recently been 
over here has said that the two things about America 
that impressed him the most were the lack of assurance 
and the innate modesty of the American in regard to 
his own mental processes which made him afraid to 
really face the facts and to consider the viewpoints of 
others. 

He cited as illustrations of this the fact that he had, 
in going about the country, talking with different 
men, found that almost universally a Democrat re- 
fused to read a Republican paper because he was not 
going to read the editorials; that a Conservative 
refused to read a Radical sheet and that a Radical 
refused to read a Conservative sheet; that men were 
all the time apparently afraid that in some intangible 
way their convictions might be unhinged if they gave 
any response to the point of view or any consideration 
to the point of view of those who thought differently 
from what they did. 


The Evolution of Industry—Where It Comes 
From 


I think that the explanation in industry of this fact 
is largely that in the industrial evolution we have all 
been so busy and in the industrial developments we 
have necessarily, in order to meet competition, had 
our minds so completely confined to the problems 
which were coming up day by day, that it has been, 
of course, almost inevitably necessary that the whole 
time should be given to these and that we should not 
give time to the things which seemed more intangible, 
and those things which seemed more remote, and yet 
this morning I want to just talk for a few moments on 
what is the evolution of industry; where it comes 
from; how it happens to be and where we are placed 
at this particular time in regard to it. 


Problems of Day Are Mutualism or Co-operation 


It is a truism, of course, to say that the problems 
of the present time are mutualism or co-operation. 
It is necessary for us to understand, of course, that we 
have come to a time when the world is so interde- 
pendent upon one another that the opportunity is 
given to minorities to cripple the will of majorities by 
their refusal to participate, and essentially we are 
faced with the problem, the same problem, whether 
it is in education or in the professions or in the in- 
dustries—that we have got to grow; we have got to 
grow, and that unless we do grow and progress, 
civilization becomes static, and anything which does 
become static immediately begins to slide backward 
because it has lost its momentum. 
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Problem of Needed Increased Production with 
Diminished Labor Supply 


Now in the United States we have an industrial 
establishment which is developed further than the 
industrial establishment of any country ever has been 
on the whole—I mean taking all the factors into con- 
sideration. We have an establishment wherein there 
is at the present time probably a more keen desire to 
meet the problems that are arising and disentangle 
them and find out what the elements are, than there is 
anywhere else. We have had in the past a perfectly 
obvious fear of the great combinations of capital, and 
as the report of the industrial conference has recently 
happily phrased it, we have now a growing fear of like 
nature of the power of the great combinations of 
labor, but we have this fundamental proposition to 
remember all the time in regard to the industrial 
problems of the present day, and that is they are 
complicated by the fact that under the law of supply 
and demand to which Mr. Hazzard has referred, that 
the course of labor would almost inevitably be what 
it is at the present time because in the years 1909 to 
1914, for instance, the net immigration into the United 
States was between four and five million, and in the 
years 1914 to 1919 the net immigration into the United 
States was only between three and four hundred 
thousand. 


Labor Supply Reduced Over Ninety Per Cent 


In other words, the nominal increment to the labor 
supply of the country has been reduced by over 90 
per cent in the decade just passed, and we come to a 
period of needed increased production with a very 
much diminished supply of the labor by which to meet 
it. Ifthe law of supply and demand is at all vital and 
if it is at all important, it of course becomes the fact 
that under this diminished supply, an intelligent labor 
organization or an intelligent laborer himself would 
recognize the strategic position in which he was put 
and we should have very much the same course of 
events that we have had under any circumstances. 


World Divided Into Two Great Camps 


But all in all, I think that the world is at present 
divided into two great camps, one of which looks 
upon the present as a time of unparalleled danger; 
the other, which looks upon it as a time of unparalleled 
opportunity. 

Now as a matter of fact the truth is probably some- 
where between the two. It usually is. The truth is 
probably that the present day represents such a 
speeding up of the normal courses of industrial evolu- 
tion that we are having to meet within a period of a 
few months what, under other circumstances, we 
could meet more leisurely and probably more effec- 
tively spread over a long term of years. 
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Every War Brings Its Own Reaction 


Now there is one great factor for us to recognize in 
connection with the war, and that is that every war 
in history has brought its own kind of a reaction, and 
that the reaction of history after every war has been 
in one form or another, under the structure of society, 
and if we were to go back 800 years to the Crusades, 
we could get the beginning of the processes which we 
see all about us, and we could get perhaps some under- 
standing of them by noting what happened when all 
of a sudden all through Europe the impulse arose, a 
religious impulse, to go and do something specifically, 
and communities which had been for years provincial, 
and communities which had had no contact with each 
other, all of a sudden, under the stir of this great agi- 
tation, began to discuss and then to act, and all down 
through the continent of Europe people began to 
trickle down to the Italian sea-coast cities to embark 
for Jerusalem. 


Some Interesting Parallelisms 


There are some interesting parallelisms, even in 
that long-ago time and the present day. For out of 
that transmigration from western Europe into the 
Orient, in which first hundreds of thousands and then 
millions participated, we had to transfer an exchange 
of the ideas of the two civilizations which wrought 
eventually a complete social revolution in the think- 
ing of man. The men went to, the Italian sea-coast 
cities and those sea-coast cities became, under the 
impulse of the movement, great seaports. In order 
to carry the men to Palestine it was necessary to build 
a merchant marine. They built great ships and they 
took the men to the Orient and then in order that the 
operation of the ships should be economical they 
brought back into the isolated and provincial cities 
and towns of Europe the civilization and the com- 
modities of the East, until Europe was thoroughly 
aroused, until it affected every factor of daily life. 


The Birth of the Industrial Revolution 


Just about the time of the French Revolution, the 
time that the United States was being established as a 
nation, an economic power arose through the begin- 
ning and development of the industrial revolution, 
and the effects of which are accumulative to the 
present day. 

The industrial revolution, briefly summarized, is 
this: that the old domestic system by which two men 
living beside each other, the one helping the other on 
his job and the other man helping the first—that 
system gave place to machine production, and out of 
the machine production arose the demand for and the 
invention of power, and with the evolution of power it 
became the economic thing, and therefore the happen- 
ing thing, that machines, instead of being in the 
kitchens of the houses and in the villages, were moved 
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to a common place where the power could be applied 
to numbers of machines, and out of that we had the 
development of the factory system with all that it 
demands. 

The history of the industrial revolution shows that 
at first the machines were gathered together in shacks 
that had been given up and were not utilized for any- 
thing else, where power was applied, either power or 
where steam could be installed. Then men speedily 
found out that it was on the whole a cheaper and more 
economical thing in every way to build special build- 
ings for the housing of these machines and we had the 
beginnings of a factory design. 


Decade by Decade—The Succeeding Evolutions 


Then, decade by decade, we had the succeeding 
evolutions. We had the factory design, succeeded by 
the routing departments and the planning depart- 
ments by which the machinery was not simply dumped 
in but was so arranged that the processes were con- 
secutive and that after that was done we had the 
coming in very recent times of what is known as 
scientific management, which received its great im- 
pulse under Frederick Taylor. Only till within the 
last five or ten years has attention been focused very 
completely on the individual factor which is known as 
personnel work. 


Concentration of Attention on the Personal 
Equation 


As a very natural result of this whole thing, the 
attention was from decade to decade concentrated 
upon the particular evolution that resulted from the 
industrial development of the time, and with all 
wages first applied to the development of machinery; 
then all attention was concentrated on the develop- 
ment of power, then on the economical arrangements 
of factories, and then on the devices and the processes, 
and now at length we have come to the recognition 
of what, of course, has always been true, but it has 
not been so needed before, and that is the attention 
of the personal equation, which is involved in all 
manufacturing. 

I say this is needed at the present time, and I do 
not mean by that, simply because productive labor 
has become uneasy and discontented; I mean largely 
because of the fact that under the present-day condi- 
tions in the world, the outlets for the adventurer’s 
spirit and the uneasy minds which formerly existed 
in free lands, which formerly existed in the unex- 
plored portions of the world, and especially so far as 
the United States is concerned, of the West, in the 
large these have been exhausted and it is universally 
true in history that when a nation exhausts the work 
which demands the frontiersman, when the frontiers 
have been extended to the extent that the physical 
conquest of nature is practically done, that civilization 
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turns in on itself and begins a competition of man be- 
tween man. 


The Sources of American Civilization 


And we in New England and in New York, in the 
East in general, represent the sources from which the 
American civilization sprang, and any of you who 
have given any attention whatever to the course of 
American civilization have found that always, in 
every generation, the more adventurous spirits, those 
born with uneasy minds and wanting new experiences, 
have pushed on and on, first going over the Appa- 
lachians and subduing the new country of the Middle 
West and the plains; crossing the plains and great 
rivers; cultivating and subduing them; mastering 
the mineral resources of the Rockies; going on over 
through the Rockies to the Pacific Ocean, and extend- 
ing North and South to Canada and Mexico, until at 
the present time we have a country which is smaller 
in actual extent than it was at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, taking in the country between Boston and Wash- 
ington, for transportation and intercommunication 
are the real measures of distance and size. A business 
house is not farther away from your factory than it 
takes them to get to you, or you to get to them, or 
than it takes to talk with a business man over the 
telephone, or to telegraph over the wires. 


Permutations and Combinations of Life In- 
tensified 

So we have the permutations and combinations of 
life, intensified to that tremendous degree that comes 
from confining the energies and the population of the 
country into what is to all intents and purposes a 
very much smaller area. There wouldn’t be any 
question in anybody’s mind, if you were to take an 
area of a thousand square miles, wherein, we will say, 
that there were living a million people, and were to 
increase that by ten times, or a hundred times, by the 
injection of new population into that, that you would 
have civil and industrial problems beyond anything 
that you had ever known; and yet, with the processes 
of the present day, you have practically that effect, 
and you have all of the complications and all of the 
arrangements, the adjustments to be made, which 
have to be made in any urban district, closely con- 
gested in its population, which has become so with 
rapidity, from formerly being settled by a very few 
people. 

Problems Are Problems of Communism 


The problems, in other words, are the problems of 
communism, not in the sense that we use at the 
present day—the problems of mutualism, which is 
the economic term which is being used, by which man 
lives with man and by which those working together 
work with the minimum of interference with each 
other and with the maximum of effectiveness. 
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Now I am coming into a realm where the answer 
isn’t wholly clear, and where I don’t attempt to give 
the answer. Every man ought to be thinking of it, 
however, who is in industry, in the terms of the propo- 
sitions as they stand. 


Suppression of Creative Instinct 

In the large, the economic production of the present 
day is carried on against the lack of enthusiasm of the 
productive worker, and in many cases against his 
strong disinclination to work. The power of self- 
expression has, by the very course of the industrial 
revolution, been crowded out of industry. Almost 
any man in the world craves the opportunity of giving 
expression to his personality in some way; of being an 
independent, individual factor in society. Yet, by 
perfectly normal processes which any one of us under- 
stand, that has been denied to the individual worker 
under the development, especially, of scientific man- 
agement, which in effect makes the man a supplement. 
to the machine, rather than the machine a supple- 
ment to the man. 

I don’t offer this as a criticism; I don’t know that. 
it can be helped, and yet it is a fact, and it is a fact 
that any man who is dealing with his employes on the 
basis of personal contact runs into again and again. 


The Scope of Scientific Management 

Yet the whole course of scientific management has 
been to do that, and good shop management at the 
present time works toward that end, because the 
essential investment, as shown on the balance sheet of 
the modern-day shop, is in the machine. The ca- 
pacity of the plant is the capacity of the machine, and 
the opportunity of the plant to make profit is the 
opportunity which exists to utilize that machinery in 
perfect articulation with each other, and to get 
maximum production from it. | 

Now I believe that we have to face one of two propo- 
sitions which vitally affect the whole question of 
what is to be the eventual distribution of the surplus 
of the present day, which we call economic wealth. 
We have to recognize either that under scientific 
management the worker is going to be more and more 
uneasy and is going to look on his job as simply an un- 
pleasant factor in life which he has got to accept and 
assume, and therefore he is always going to seek to 
make the hours as short as possible and the wage as 
great as possible, in order that he may acquire the 
means by which to give opportunity for his self- 
expression in the time outside of work; or else we have 
got to find in some way the manner by which we can 
put back into industry the opportunity of self- 
expression, the opportunity for the man to feel that 
he is an individual; not to feel that an expression of 
his individualtiy will be a handicap, and an assertion 
of his personality will become discharged, but rather 
that he is recognized as a cog, even though insignifi- 
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capt, in the great machine which turns out the 
economic wealth. 


Worker Ignorant of His Contribution to Eco- 
nomic Product 

There is something that can be done; there are 
certain things which will help, even though they aren’t 
very radical or very revolutionary. During the war 
we went about from plant to plant, and I found in all 
of the plants into which we went at that time, the 
same factor existent that I had found previously in 
my own connection with industrial plants, and that 
was, that the individual worker oftentimes had no 
idea of what he was contributing to the final economic 
product that the company was dealing in. And I 
imagine that some of you men who believe that your 
men know about that thing would be surprised if you 
were to walk down through and talk with some of your 
productive workers and find out how much they knew 
as to what the concern was doing, or what part they 
were contributing to what the concern was doing. 

As bearing upon this proposition, | later had a 
letter from Frank Tannenbaum, the I. W. W. leader, 
protesting against the Government policy of putting 
evangelistic, patriotic speakers into the different 
plants to whoop up industry. He said, “Purely, from 
the point of view of industry, if you were to utilize 
that time in the shipyards and in the munition factor- 
ies, by telling the men what they were contributing 
to the war, you would get an increased production so 
rapid that you wouldn’t know what had happened.” 
| think he was right. 


Instances of Increased Production Through 
Understanding 

Dr. Hopkins cited an instance at the Springfield 
Arsenal of production being increased within a week 
from only 60 per cent of what was the required 
total to 120 per cent by the same force of men 
through an explanation of what was to be done. 

| know one of the most prominent marine proposi- 
tions in this country at the present time which is 
making a practice each week of taking a group of its 
men, and taking them through the whole shop on a 
two-hour trip, and showing the different processes, 
and explaining in detail what they are, so that the 
men shall know where they correlate with the other 
men. 


Human Factor Is All Essential Factor in Pro- 
duction 

I could go on giving you, by the dozens, incidents 
and instances of this sort, Showing that, in the rapidity 
with which we have been developing, and under which 
we have been under the necessity of developing 
industrial processes in this country, we have consist- 
ently, and for perfectly understandable reasons, 
ignored the human factor. Yet, the human factor is 
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the all-essential factor in production, because you 
cannot increase production by coercion; you can’t 
get production by law; you can’t get production by 
legislation; you can’t get it by injunctions. 

We find that in the big plant more and more, the 
whole and the inevitable tendency is to remove the 
management at the top from the contact with the 
productive laborers at the bottom. 


Which Is More Essential, the Overhead or Pro- 
ductive Expense? 


I just want to ask you, as an interesting speculation 
—TI am not going into it very deeply—the question 
that the labor unions consistently put up to their 
members, as to which is more essential for the getting 
of production: the overhead expense of management 
or the productive expense; because, while it is per- 
fectly idle to say that either one could do without the 
other, I think if our lives depended upon it, any of us 
would prefer to risk a continuance of the production 
force, without the administration, rather than the 
continuance of the administration without any acces- 
sible production force; and if that is so, it brings in 
some very interesting speculations as to why it is that 
management has so consistently—even though we 
understand it—ignored that fact and removed itself 
so far that the production force has no idea whatever 
in regard to the integrity or the intentions of manage- 
ment. 


Complete Neutralizing Influence Between Man- 
agement and Labor 

And I believe that in the average concern of major 
size in this country there is such a complete neutraliz- 
ing influence between the management at the top and 
the productive labor at the bottom, that even if we, 
as industrial managers or proprietors of the plants, 
are perfectly sincere, are desirous of the very best 
things for our people, nevertheless the people never 
get any idea in regard to that. 

I think in the usual plant—if not in the usual plant, 
the very frequent plant—the management which is 
broad-gaged and which intends to do the perfectly 
right thing, is, nevertheless, absolutely prevented 
from getting that thing across, unless they go to work 
with an educational development which reaches over 
the head of their individual foremen and gets to the 
productive force. 


Cultivating Spirit of Co-operation 


I believe that, far more than a lot of the problems 
on which we are spending the bulk of our time, we 
need to develop in the individual plant the question of 
whether or not we have the right establishments, so 
that those who are working on the proposition with 
us are really justified in feeling that they are co- 
operating with us, and are, with us, dependent upon 
producing what economic wealth is. 
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Why, in the Curtis Publishing Company we 
started a class in elementary economics in the high 
school courses there. Pretty far away from anything 
having to do with printing! We had a small group of 
six or eight start in the class, and before the Winter 
was out we had over 50 men in the class, because we 
were discussing in the class the principles of economic 
production; we were showing that since the industrial 
revolution, the economic wealth of the world had 
increased; that it had increased because of the spe- 
cialization of industry, because the man could con- 
tribute more to the economic wealth of the world by 
working continuously on one product, than he could 
going about from one job to the other. And those 
men were interested and were seeking to know some- 
thing about that, and no opportunity had ever been 
given to them. 


The Benefit of Individual Expression 


It comes about in every sort of a way: the minute 
that you give the people a chance to express them- 
selves, the minute you give them a chance to learn, 
they are going to do it, if they are convinced of the 
sincerity of the move that is being made. 

Now I don’t mean to say at all, that will goina 
plant where there is disaffection, where there is an- 
tagonism; that we can develop in that plant a benefi- 
cent despotism or a beneficent procedure that isn’t 
despotic at all and can get the people to co-operate 
with you. But I do say that it is a long process, and, 
just as it has taken 150 years to perfect the mechanical 
processes by which the present economic wealth of the 
world is produced, so we can infinitely increase that 
economic service by undertaking to study the individ- 
ual man and find out what it is exactly that will give 
him the incentive to work and will give him the inter- 
est to know what his job is all about. 


Infusing the Soul Into Social Life 


John Galsworthy, in his speeches through America, 
recently, said, at Columbia University, that “‘democ- 
racy presented the strange spectacle of an elderly 
gentleman running down hill with ever-decreasing 
speed, pursued by his soul at respectful distance.” 
There is a pretty big truth in that whole thing, and 
there is the fact in that, that we must in one way or 
another put back the soul into our social life and into 
our industrial life, if we are going to find the situations 
which confront us at the present time allayed, instead 
of being intensified; and we have got to accept the 
fundamental, and perhaps this is the most funda- 
mental: that the whole history of the world has 
shown that absolutism eventually is overthrown and 
that no absolutism in the world has essentially ever 
been more complete than the absolutism of industrial 
management at the present time. We have got to 
recognize the factor that a multitude of minor irrita- 
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tions in a plant will do a good deal more to break up 
the esprit de corps than will one major disaffection; 
and in many a plant where the policies are of the 
broadest possible gage, so far as the large factors go, 
in the small details there are all sorts of complications. 


Policies of Industrial Management Must 
Be Correct 


How long is it necessary for people to get into the 
plant in order to stamp their time clock, before they 
go to work? How long is it necessary for people to get 
into the plant before they hang up their clothes in the 
lockers? As a matter of fact, what are the toilet 
facilities of the plant? What are all the little things; 
what are the arrangements for the little things that 
make for daily convenience and comfort, and perhaps 
the least-talked-about things of life? 

It is in such matters as those that industrial manage- 
ment has got to concern itself, because it has got to 
first prove that its policies with the men are right, and 
secondly it has to know that its policies as carried out 
in the remotest details are right. 


We Have Reached the Point Where We Must 
Decide 

The whole history, as I have said, of the world, has 
been that power flows from the few to the many, and 
we probably have come under the influence of the war, 
under the influence of the transmigrations of people, 
under the detachment of men from their jobs by the 
many, and the bringing back of men with a mental 
activity and a degere of agnosticism, such as they have 
never known. We have probably got to the point 
where we have to decide, in the next few months, what 
we would have been given years to decide, under 
normal circumstances. 


Ninety Per Cent of Wealth in Hands of 
Twelve Per Cent of the People 

This is a fact that I wouldn’t say in many assem- 
blies, but here I just want you to consider, as individ- 
ual units of society, what must be the eventual out- 
come of a situation such as we have in America, 
where over 90 per cent of the wealth is in the hands of 
12 per cent of the people, for their trusteeship, and 
for their responsible administration. If in one way or 
another that isn’t changed, and if conditions aren’t 
changed sufficiently so that men find contentment in 
what they are doing today, day-by-day, can we escape 
the ultimate conclusion that the 90 per cent who have 
so small a minority of the economic wealth of the 
country are going to in one way or another assert 
their rights to a larger share of it, and are going to 
any length to get it? 

And I think that the stabilization and setness of 
certain of our processes, the inertia of certain theories 
that we have held as against change, and even against 
considering whether or not change is desirable, may 
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have something of the qualities of being very set, and 
that we may ignore, under the whole proposition, 
whether or not our force can fight like hell; and if we 
are going to have production in this country, we have 
to have the productive force which will produce all 
that any man unit has ever produced in the past, and 
then increase that enough to take up the slack, on the 
one side, of the diminished immigratian, and on the 
other side to take up the slack of the increased needs 
of the world, if it is to live. (Extended applause.) 


Manufacturers Tell of Successful Factory 
Methods 


Many of the largest and most prominent of the 
manufacturers testified to the success of plans in 
vogue in their factory by which the employes assume a 
certain amount of managerial responsibility. 

During these discussions the point was brought out 
that most of the plans worked out by the Government 
during the war and since relative to labor, contem- 
plated organized labor only, while as a matter of fact 
only 10 to 15 per cent of laboring men of this country 
belong to unions, while the other 85 to 90 per cent are 
non-union workers. 


A Viewpoint on Presidential Industrial 
Conference 

In accordance with a request from the chairman 
that Dr. Hopkins give his viewpoint on President 
Wilson’s Industrial Conference, the Doctor spoke, ir 
part, as follows: 

It is simply an impressionistic document put out 
to bring the reaction in regard to a piece of machinery 
and that piece of machinery is largely dependent for 
its effectiveness on the spirit behind it. I have sat 
within the last two weeks with several committees of 
employers and I have sat with two labor union organ- 
izations in a discussion of it, and I find a like hesitation 
on both the part of the industrial leaders and of labor 
in regard to it. I am led to think that it must be a 
pretty good report from that fact, but on the other 
hand that may not be conclusive. I think that we 
should face with perfectly definite certainty the con- 
clusion that that report makes for the organization of 
labor. I think that we should understand perfectly 
well that under that report that at least the institution 
which does not have shop councils and the district 
which does not have associations of shop councils, is 
going to be at a disadvantage, and I think that there 
is inevitably the factor at work under the operation of 
the report that will eventually make for organization. 
Now it depends largely on whether or not you think 
that is desirable for industry as to what your eventual 
attitude in regard to it will be. 


The Proposition Is Presented 


Here is the proposition, however. We will say that 
in X factory in New England labor trouble starts in. 
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Under the administration there will be established the 
regional board of inquiry which will under the regional 
direction, pick four men, two from the employers’ 
panel which has been previously accepted; two froma 
panel of employes, establishing a committee of five. 
Then the disaffected employes will be invited to 
appoint one and the employing interests will be in- 
vited to appoint one. If they both appoint and accept 
the provisions of the plan, that becomes an adjudicat- 
ing agency, and in the course of time will grind out 
your decisions and hand them ready-made to you. 

On the other hand, if one party or the other refuses 
to go in, why that will overbalance what is the regional 
inquiry board and give not only the representative to 
the other group on which the group which refuses to 
go in is unrepresented, but it will also give to that 
other group the right for the two pre-emptory chal- 
lenges from the panels which are allowed under the 
plan. 

Collective Bargaining Is Coming 


I personally believe that in the long run we can’t 
get away from the fact, whatever the theory of it, that 
collective bargaining in one form or another is coming. 
I believe that in the last analysis, and after all the 
temporary discomforts and maladjustments of that 
sort of a system have been gone through with, that it 
will be better for the industrial establishments of the 
country to have such an arrangement, but I think that 
no man ought to give his endorsement to the report 
without understanding that the report does make for 
that kind of organization, and in view of the fact that 
no collective organization has yet been defined in this 
country which is as broad as the Federation of Labor, 
that probably makes eventually for organization under 
the Federation of Labor, if the situation is to be pro- 
tected and we are to keep out of more radical organiza- 
tions. 


Two Other Factors Vital to Success of Plan 


There are two other factors that I would like to call 
the attention of the group to, because they are vital to 
the success of the plan. I don’t offer them as criticisms 
because I know of nothing else that could probably 
be done better. They call for the establishment of 
the panels in the districts finally on the authority for 
the employers of the secretary of commerce, and 
finally on the part of the employes of the secretary of 
labor. It seems to me that there is an inherent danger 
in the proposition there in the way those panels are 
created, because it is perfectly possible, I think, with 
all the legitimate irritation and indignation that we 
have of the way the Government agencies have been 
manipulated in the past, that we should have an 
administration who should say that the secretary of 
labor was not to be, as he has been in the past, a 
representative of the labor organizations of the coun- 
try, but that he should be some publicist.or some 
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manufacturer or somebody who had shown a receptive 
spirit in regard to labor and that you should get out 
of that a governmental agency which the laborers 
wouldn't accept and which would breed more trouble 
than it would help. 

On the other hand, by the same token, I can imagine 
a situation under which the very radical kind of ad- 
ministration should be elected in these United States, 
and that the secretary of commerce should be a man 
who was as ultra-radical as can be imagined. So your 
panels in both instances should be made up of men 
who were practically of the same state of mind and 
were not representative of the different groups. 


An External Authoritative Group is Necessary 
| have spoken of those things because those are 
points at which question has been aroused in my own 
mind in studying the plan, but I want to say that on 
the whole I don’t see how we are to get away from the 
fact that in one way or another we must havesome sort 
of an external group which can come in with authority 
and say to the minority which is upsetting the 
economic life of the district or of the nation, “This 
thing can’t go on.” Of course we talk and we talk, 
with reason, against that phase of Bolshevism which 
gives the minority complete domination of the 
majority, and it is being mal-used in every possible 
way. It is being utilized as an agency of oppression 
beyond compare. You can paralyze the whole coun- 
try any time by getting a majority of a small minority 
group and it is a complexity into which we have got 
without carrying along any sufficient antidotes for it, 
and we have got to find the antidote for it or the 
country is going to be in the last analysis in much 
graver peril than it has been from the coal strike even. 
Unless an organization can sel up its own ma- 
chinery, and to a degree that hasn't been done yet put 
this across in the confidence of the productive workers, 
there must be some outside agency somewhere. 


Industrial Leadership Should Be Interpreted 
as Leadership—Not Mastery 


Now the average manufacturer with whom I have 
talked has come right back and said, “But we can 
settle this thing entirely among ourselves and we 
don’t want any government inquisition; we don’t 
want to go up and testify and show our books and 
we won't have anything to do with it.” I think your 
answer to the thing in the last analysis must be based 
upon the final conclusion in your own minds as to 
whether that is so or is not. I think that the best 
thing in the report is one sentence in which it says 
that we have got to interpret industrial leadership 
as leadership and not mastery. I think that if we 
had had that theory through all our minds, through 
the United States, we would be much better off at 
the present day than we are. 
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Temper of Productive Force of American 
Industry Is Good 


I think that we have got to face that in practically 
all of the decisions that we make. We have got to 
face the proposition that as a matter of fact the trumps 
in this package of cards have largely passed out of 
the hands of capital and are largely in the hands of 
labor to the extent that they are likely to use them, 
that on the whole, in spite of all the hysteria in the 
country at the present time, on the whole the temper 
of the productive force of American industry is good; 
on the whole it is co-operative and on the whole it 
is far better for us to preserve the essential advantages 
of that situation than to alienate them into a situa- 
tion where they will call for much more violent and 
much more drastic correctives than have yet been 
proposed. It is for that reason that I think some sort 
of an agency has got to be eventually established, 
and on the whole I believe that such an agency is 
probably better handled by some such procedure as 
this than by some other. 


Plan Should Not Be Unqualifiedly Endorsed 
Without Study 


That doesn’t sound like a very unqualified endorse- 
ment of the report, and I think that we ought not to 
give it an unqualified endorsement until we have 
studied it very particularly because if America does 
commit itself to a procedure of this sort it ought to 
commit itself whole-heartedly with a determination 
to make the plan a success, and if we are not intend- 
ing to do that, we had far better keep away from it 
entirely than to go into it and leave ourselves open 
later to charges of bad faith. (Applause.) 

. .. There followed a discussion of the labor situa- 
tion, and also reports from various centers as to 
conditions existing in the respective localities. . . 


At the Tuesday Afternoon Session 


The meeting convened at three o’clock, President 
McElwain presiding. 

The first topic to be taken up this afternoon is 
a Survey and Discussion of the Foreign Situation. 
As we all know it is very vital and we should keep 
our eyes on that situation in order to be able to 
determine the trend of the industrial situation and 
the price level in this country. We will first call 
on Professor Morse of the Regal Shoe Company, 
who will talk to us from the standpoint of the 
manufacturer. 


Address on Foreign Situation by H. H. Morse 


Mr. Morse said in part: 

Lumping the children’s, men’s and women’s shoes 
together, we find that the gain, in the first place, in 
dollars in 1919 over 1914 is practically two hundred 
per cent. We exported practically three times the 
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value in 1919 that we did in 1914. Nineteen fourteen, 
by the way, is the fiscal year and not the calendar 
year. It runs from June to June, so that the season 
was thoroughly normal. In pairs we find that the 
total exports, men’s, women’s and children’s, show a 
gain of about 68 per cent in 1919 as compared with 
1914. I think the actual gain was quite a little more 
than that because the statistics from which this 
chart is drawn do not take into consideration the 
Parcel Post exports. Many of us were shipping to 
Italy by Parcel Post in large quantities. This takes 
in only freight shipments. 


South American Statistics Are Presented 


The South American business showed a loss during 
1919 as compared with 1914, a loss of fifty-two per 
cent. It is equivalent to what would have been a 
gain of one hundred per cent. We sold less than half 
as many shoes there. That is due to the fact that 
prices went up rather high and in South America the 
manufacturer took advantage of the situation or of 
the necessity and increased manufacture just the 
way we did here in a number of lines that we had never 
been in before, when we found that they couldn’t be 
bought. 

I believe that as soon as things settle a little bit 
Argentina is going to find that she can’t make shoes 
and she is going to buy them. She hasn’t any coal, 
any petroleum; she hasn’t a very good class of labor 
there. It is shifting. She is primarily an agricultural 
country. I think that we can look with a good deal of 
satisfaction and assurance to the Argentine as a 
future market. 


Trade Gains in Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Oceania 
and Europe 


Now in North America, which is shown here witb 
South America, we show a gain of fifteen per cent. 
That is partly Canadian and partly Cuban business. 
The Mexican business shows considerable gain. It 
is no more than a normal gain. It is no more than we 
ought to expect in five years’ time and I feel we can 
look forward to further gains in our Cuban, Canadian 
and Mexican business. 

In Oceania, which is, of course, Australia and New 
Zealand, there is a gain of sixty per cent in 1919 as 
compared with 1914 in unit pairs. The point there is 
that of course they have been in the habit of buying 
from England and when conditions became bad in 
England they turned to us. 

In Europe we show a gain of one hundred fifty-five 
per cent on unit pairs. In Africa we show a gain of 
twelve hundred sixty-six per cent, and in Asia we show 
a gain of twenty-three hundred per cent. No sane 
man imagines that we can retain that volume of 
business indefinitely. 
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Question of Selling Shoes in Europe 
Considered 

The question of selling shoes in Europe is a question 
of meeting local competition. If we are going to sell 
shoes in Italy we have got to sell them against 
Italian factories. If we are going to sell shoes in 
England we have got to sell them against British 
factories and just now the situation in Europe is 
bad. 

The brakes have been put on by the exchange. 
But I think that every one feels that the time is not 
far distant when the exchange situation is going to 
be adjusted in one way or another. I don’t mean 
by that that the pound will necessarily come back to 
$4.84. I don’t mean that the franc will necessarily 
come back to 20 cents, but if money does not come 
back to the old value, then the people who need the 
goods are going to adjust themselves to new ways of 
living, and it is being suggested that perhaps those 
adjustments are taking place now in some of the 
enormous increases in wages and rents and other 
things that go into manufacturing costs—it may 
mean that they are going to stabilize their exchange 
abroad on a lower level and as soon as they do get 
on that level, conditions will tend again to become 
normal. 


America Makes Big Export Gain in Siberia 

In Asia, the big gain is largely in Siberia, and that 
was a thoroughly abnormal condition. It is nothing 
that we can expect to take advantage of again. I 
don’t think we need have any reason to expect more 
than the normal business out of Siberia when normal 
conditions return. Of course a great many of the 
goods that were shipped to Siberia were sent there 
with the thought that they would ultimately get 
into Russia, and Russia is one of the countries that 
we have all been looking at with longing eyes, be- 
lieving that the time would come when she would be 
open and we would be able to place a lot of goods 
there. 

But I think that the developments of the last 
two or three months have rather dashed our hopes 
in that direction. I think it is pretty thoroughly 
demonstrated now to any one who is open-minded on 
the subject, that Russia is going to be dominated by 
Germany economically, if not politically. We need 
not expect much of a market there. 


Big Gains in Shipments to China, India and 
Malay Peninsula 


On the other hand, we have made big gains in 
our shipments to China, to India and even to the 
Malay Peninsula, and there we have made our gains 
largely against British competition. 

Now at the present time the same thing is true in 
Africa and the same thing is true in Australia. 
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The Swiss and Austrian Situation 
Is Outlined 


The Swiss have been big shoe manufacturers in the 
past and particularly in women’s shoes. They have 
exported lots of shoes. The Swiss are a little worse off 
on the exchange situation that we are, and the 
Austrians, where a lot of women’s shoes were made, 
are in such bad shape that they are not a factor at 
the present time. 

It is interesting to note that while these figures 
end with June, 1919, that the figures since that month 
show in unit pairs a constant increase for every month 
up till November and in November they show a 


slump. 


A Strong Plea Is Made for Export Business 


I think it behooves every shoe manufacturer to go 
after the export business. It is a way of disposing of 
that extra twenty-five per cent which we are capable 
of manufacturing in normal times, and it helps the 
general game. Every time one shoe manufacturer 
sells his goods abroad it creates a demand for other 
lines of American shoes. When they see our shoes they 
like them, and if we all go in together and all try to 
sell our goods to foreign countries, why we will create 
a demand for them that will be worth a great deal 
to the industry in the end. (Applause.) 


Dr. B. S. Cutler Makes Survey on Foreign 
Situation 


Dr. B. S. Cutler, who was formerly connected with 
the Department of Commerce and recently returned 
from a four months’ trip to Europe where he made an 
extensive study and research of the foreign situation, 
spoke in part as follows: 

When I went to Europe to investigate industrial 
conditions I went rather as a manufacturer who had 
had twenty years of it than as a government official. 
I had been in receipt, from. the various foreign rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce over which I presided, of academic 
reports in great volume from all parts of Europe on 
thé financial situation, political situation, but I had 
yet to receive from any one report from a man who 
could go down to a shop and understand machinery, 
estimate the speed of the line shafting and see what 
kind of belts they were using, what the power was, 
etc. I wanted a thoroughly practical view, so the 
secretary of commerce requested me, and at the 
same time I had a very nice letter expressing great 
interest in what I should find. I spent four and one- 
half months. I dug into everybody’s backyard. I 
think that I was possibly the most impertinent in 
all Europe. I found a number of things which ac- 
count for the economic deadlock over there. 

In the first place, most of their factories had been 
subject to a great deal of abuse during the war by 
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reason of turning out war munitions at a rapid rate, 
much more rapidly than the facilities would justify 
in ordinary times. Other plants have fallen into 
disuse as the products for which they were intended 
became superfluous in war time. 


Destruction of Manufacturing in War Zone 


In addition to that, of course, in the war zone 
where the battle line swept back and forth, there 
has been a total destruction of the manufacturing 
facilities, if not by shot and shell and torch, at least 
by theft. 

In addition to that, the plants show a curious 
degree of being out of date. As compared with 
American plants, they are not equipped for quantity 
production in any sense of the word. European 
industry has been very largely the result of manual 
skill in the ascendency. That is, their idea is to em- 
ploy as many men as possible and as few machines 
as possible. The exact opposite of our idea of 
industrial skill. 


Big Loss of Skilled Labor in France 
and England 


The labor conditions were curious. In one country 
they are one thing and in another country they 
are another. There is a tremendous loss of skilled 
labor in France and in England; in Belgium some; 
in Germany not so much. That was interesting be- 
cause during the entire war the technical labor of 
Germany was reclaimed to the various industries 
whether technical or not, on the application of the 
factory owners if they could say that they were tak- 
ing any part whatsoever in the production of muni- 
tions of war. It went to such an extreme and such 
absurd lengths that I have seen the entire force of a 
factory making office stationery intact as the result 
of that same factory having turned out during the 
war about ten thousand dollars’ worth of paper band- 
ages for hospitals which was nothing more nor less 
than a tissue paper ruffled up. Every conceivable 
excuse was rallied in reclaiming their technical men. 
So they have lost fewer than the others. 


Wages Are Jumping by Leaps and Bounds 


Wages are jumping by leaps and bounds. As Mr. 
Morse said, I can’t think that foreign quotations at 
the present time are based on current costs, because 
the wage scales are jumping every minute. In the 
first place, prevailing prices are not based scientifically 


on their costs. I have seen that in many cases. 
They are making a guess at what the goods cost them, 
and they are almost childish in their hope that they 
are keeping down costs whereas they must admit 
that from day to day they are giving higher wages. 

In addition to that they are afflicted by that 48- 
hour law which in their case is going to be almost 
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disastrous. We have met the situation in the past 
years by devising new labor saving machinery, but 
those people have never cultivated either a body of 
engineers in their various plants to cope with that 
situation and devise new ways of meeting it, but 
they are opposed to the installation of new machinery 
so long as the old machinery will run. They are 
very sentimentally attached to it. They don’t gauge 
at all by the amount of work that it will turn out. 
I found that true of England which has gone through a 
very educative experience during the war as well as 
other parts of Europe. 


Foreign Labor Trying to Inaugurate New Social 
Era 


Now at present their labor is trying to inaugurate 
a new social era. They are trying to take control of 
the industry of Europe. They want, in the last anal- 
ysis, to control the facilities, to own them outright 
as it were, to participate in the profits, but not in 
the occasional losses. 

One reason that it has gone so far is that the labor 
leaders over there are very largely politicians and 
they tie up their labor program with the political 
program, and of course political demagogy leads to 
great excesses. During the war they were joined by 
the high public officials who promised them anything 
that they wanted in order to keep them fighting. 
I don’t suppose we will ever know the amount of 
bribery of which Europe was guilty in its domestic 
politics during the war in order to keep the people 
fighting. 


Bankers Do Not Find Usual Market for Funds 


There are more fur coats, more diamonds, more 
automobiles bought in Europe today by individuals 
who can’t afford them than in any country in the 
world. They are trying to put their savings into some- 
thing that they can enjoy, or into something which 
has intrinsic value, which is more dependable then 
the mark or the franc or the lira in Italy. Conse- 
quently today when the bankers go to their usual 
market for funds they do not find them. 

Europe is dependent upon the new parts of the world 
for the raw materials which they traded for their very 
highly specialized manufactured articles, and that 
thing has been going, going and going. 


Europe Is in Need of Raw Materials 


Now just see what the war did to that. It broke 
up their factory facilities. It broke up their labor 
conditions. It broke up their capital and they are 
absolutely at a standstill. They have, however, as I 
shall show in a minute, a certain amount of those 
facilities left. Everything except raw materials they 
have in certain degree. There is production now, of 
course. Some plans have been proposed and have 
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been worked that are very interesting from the mer- 
chandising side of your business. A number of 
Americans went into Belgium not long ago and went 
to Switzerland and they also went to Germany and 
they proposed to sell not only leather but cotton and 
pig iron and even wool for the products of the fac- 
tories with which they were trading, and they offered 
meanwhile to take securities to hold that lien on which 
to base that mortgage. It was to go through the banks 
of Holland or the banks of Switzerland, but the 
security was of a curious character. They wanted 51 
per cent of the controlling stock in the big corpora- 
tions, and that stock was to be placed in the hands 
of certain banks in Switzerland. 


Europe Fears American Colonization 

Of course, at that time both the Germans and 
French indignantly declined the opportunity because 
they said, “Here you Americans come in and the first 
thing you know you own us body and soul,” and really 
I don’t blame them for entertaining that fear. When 
a body of Americans, acting together in Europe, take 
possession, we have a great preponderance of com- 
mercial vigor, of commercial vision, of commercial 
courage and of commercial morality, and whenever a 
body of Americans go into a vicinity and start operat- 
ing, their skill and their pertinacity completely over- 
shadow the natives of the country. I won’t make 
Germany an exception in that respect. So I really 
think that there is some basis for their fear that if we 
colonize them we will soon own them, or at least their 
major industries. 

Other plans of doing business with foreign countries 
were ably presented by Dr. Cutler. Continuing, he 
said: 

Most everybody has fair faith in the pound sterling. 
I have. I think it is not possible for the British 
Empire ever to reach a point of bankruptcy. It is 
spread all over the world. 


Foreign Securities and the American Public 

A thorough investigation, which has not yet been 
published, of the purchasing powers of the American 
public on foreign securities reveals this fact: they 
are not in any sense of the word thrifty money lenders 
as we find them in Europe. I am persuaded that any 
plan which contemplates unloading upon the Ameri- 
can public foreign securities, no matter what value or 
how endorsed, will prove a failure. In the course of 
time we may, as a public, be thrifty money lenders or 
foreign security buyers, but not at the present time. 

We are all fairly confident of the future so that the 
majority of us think that if we do spend our money 
and lose it by speculation that we can make some more. 
Therefore, I am one of those who almost in the face 
of the highest financial authorities, particularly here 
in New York, refuse to believe that any relief is going 
to be given Europe by a plan of marketing her foreign 
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securities on any scale whatever. In the first place, 
it is going to take too much time to get them spread 
over the public; in the next place, those who have the 
securities to offer in Europe are not necessarily the 
ones who want the raw materials, and in the third 
place, the funds available among the public for that 
purpose are wholly inadequate. 


European Products and Our Raw Materials 

I am thoroughly convinced that this is a juncture 
in world affairs when the whole economic structure 
here and abroad is in danger of collapsing unless we 
can start up those industries over there so that they 
can trade their products for our raw materials to get 
a start. I do believe that unless the resources of this 
entire country are immediately placed at the disposal 
of industrial Europe that you will see not only our own 
industrial fabric, but our financial fabric dragged in 
the dust to a very large degree, and I can see only one 
remedy and that is that the industrial public, the 
responsible public, appropriate something like a 
billion dollars—not much more than that—to do two 
things. 

A Billion Dollar Appropriation for Two Purposes 

First, to supply them with enough food of heat- 
producing quality to tide them over the Winter in 
two places. One is northern Italy and the other is 
some of the unoccupied but industrial regions of 
Germany. 

After that, I would have the rest of that fund avail- 
able for the purchase of raw materials from North and 
South America or any other part of the world. And 
after that I would have it conditioned or the partici- 
pation of all the other nations. Now I do happen to 
know from personal investigation that Great Britain, 
that Holland, that Spain—in fact, that all the rich 
neutral countries will go into such an enterprise if the 
United States would only signify its desire of doing it 
before it is too late and doing it on a national scale. 

The virtue of that plan is this: that instead of 
waiting for a reluctant public to voluntarily invest 
in properties of which they know nothing, we spread 
the contribution over the entire people by a process 
of taxation, or by a process of offering bonds much as 
we offered the Liberty Bonds, but it has got to be 
done on a big scale through Government authority to 
control expenditure and done in a hurry, and I don’t 
believe there is any doubt about the ability of Europe 
to immediately get upon her feet if she is given that 
much stock. 

I adjure you, I appeal to the entire country and to 
Congress to look at the situation squarely in the face and 
to see the seriousness of it and to see that our own 
selfish interest, as well as world interest, compels us to 
hold out immediately a helping hand to the industrial 
regions of Europe who are ready to get to work the very 
minute thal we can supply them with a billion dollars’ 
worth of raw materials. 
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Excerpt from Address of E. M. Scattergood 


As I see the conditions today, relating to the whole- 
saler, they are in an extremely good condition. The 
retail trade of the country have had a very prosperous 
time, and I believe the stocks of merchandise in their 
hands and in the hands of the wholesalers are, to say 
the least, very satisfactory. I don’t believe they are 
carrying extremely heavy stocks. I don’t believe they 
are looking to the future with a great amount of fear. 
The business booked for the Spring is certainly very 
satisfactory and I believe that the Spring of 1920 will 
be a very profitable time for both the shoe wholesaler 
and his client, the retailer. 

Mr. Geuting was not present here but he prepared a 
paper which Mr. Mirkil read. 


Excerpt from Paper of A. H. Geuting 


I hope that you will pardon me for not personally 
presenting this paper. I have been away from my 
business for more than a week, attending the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association Convention in Boston, and 
only business of vital importance prevents me from 
being in attendance at your meeting. 

I am deeply interested in the National Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. I believe in the co-operation of 
manufacturer and retailer and trust that the associa- 
tion ties between us may be fostered and strengthened 
as time goes on. 

The survey of retail trade conditions, which sub- 
ject you have assigned to me, has been so fully 
covered only recently that there is not much change 
to be reported. In general, conditions in the retail 
field are about as follows: 

Latest quotations on shoes and for Fall buying are 
so high as to meet with general disapproval on the 
part of the public as well as of the administration at 
Washington. In such a critical situation the retailer 
is left alone to stand the brunt of the most severe 
criticism. This naturally has had its effect, and the 
general disposition of the retailers throughout the 
United States today is to buy as closely and as care- 
fully as possible. 


Public Being Educated to Getting Maximum 
Service 


The public is being educated to get the maximum 
service out of their shoes by means of constant repair- 
ing, and this part of our business has already grown to 
great proportions. In my own business I have organ- 
ized a repair department, capable of repairing 500 
pairs of shoes a day. The equipment includes welters 
and stitchers, and, in fact, is a miniature factory, 
equipped to put shoes back into a very presentable 
and serviceable condition such as will meet the ap- 
proval of the people. All this means a curtailment in 
new purchases. 

Volume, in dollars, up to the present, has been 
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exceedingly good and may continue good, but the 
number of pairs will undoubtedly show a falling off. 

There is a strong movement under way among 
women’s clubs calling upon the women of the country 
to become more sensible in their shoe buying, urging 
the purchase of more shoes with sturdier soles and 
lower heels, both from a health and economic point of 
view. 


Reckless Buying Will Be Superseded by a Calmer 
Judgment 

Thus, briefly, is presented to you as manufactur- 
ers a situation which should affect your judgment. I 
am firmly of the opinion next season will demon- 
strate that the abundant, and often reckless buying, 
such as has prevailed throughout our country for 
some time past, will be superseded by a calmer judg- 
ment now being urged and forced upon us by the 
extraordinary high prices, which prevail not alone in 
our business, but in all lines of merchandise. 

I would direct your special attention to a condition 
confronting the shoe retailer, a condition very 
alarming and_ entitled to your consideration, 
particularly as the manufacturer has always expressed 
great interest in the retailer's welfare. 


An Erroneous Opinion Which Should Be Cor- 
rected 

Seed has been sown at Washington—exactly by 
what influences I do not know—but it is a fact that 
during the war many things were said which aroused 
prejudice against the shoe retailers of the country. 
They have been chosen particularly to be pilloried as 
profiteers. There would seem to be no reason for this 
except that some seed has been sown by which Wash- 
ington and the public generally labors under the 
erroneous impression that the shoe retailer is asking 
enormous profits. Stock stories of big retail profits 
have gone the rounds. These have been headlined in 
the newspapers and repeated by Congressmen and 
Senators and even by manufacturers and leather men. 
Such stories were bound to create the impression that 
the shoe retailer was capitalizing the profits of the 
entire industry. 


Unfair Methods of Some Fair Price Committees 


As a result, a strong appeal was made by Attorney- 
General Palmer to have clothing and shoes included 
in the amended Lever Food Control Act. So bitter 
and prejudiced have been some of the “fair price” 
prosecutions under the authority of this act that there 
have been indicted honest retailers whose names in 
their communities are known for honorable dealing. 
Indictments have been secured by the simple method 
of taking special items from their stocks, though their 
general profit sheets of last year and this year did not 
show over a net profit on turnover exceeding 7 per 


cent. 
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-T submit to you manufacturers that the administra- 
tion at Washington should be cautioned that this is 
going too far. Think of any of you manufacturers 
who are making as much or more profit than this 
being some day indicted for profiteering on some single 
transaction without taking into consideration the 
general conditions or your profits as a whole at the 
end of the year. How could you in future years ex- 
plain away ugly rumors such as your enemies might 
choose to utilize and hold you up to scorn as fraudu- 
lent, crooked and a gouger of the public? Think what 
such a situation would mean to your family and to 
your position in the community. Could you reason- 
ably expect an understanding of the real conditions 
under which this indictment was made? Would it be 
taken into consideration that your problem was 
political, not criminal? 

It is a fact, not to be brushed aside, that indict- 
ments are made, are pending, and are extending, and 
all because official Washington does not understand 
the shoe retailer is selling his goods on the basis of his 
purchases; that profiteering does not exist in the 
trade, and cannot exist, because it becomes impossible 
where there is a wide field of open competition, and 
where there are thousands of merchants in our large 
cities catering to the same customer. 

Furthermore, they seem not to recognize the fact 
that it is impossible to legislate or arrange a system 
spelling greater safety to the public than this very 
broad, open, competitive field in which the shoe busi- 
ness is so exemplary. 

I submit, gentlemen, that this is a proposition in 
which you are vitally concerned, and that the retailers 
of the country have a right to expect your help and 
support. I submit that you will be missing your op- 
portunity for showing the proper co-operative spirit 
if you do not appoint a committee or take some action 
that will have its effect upon such an outrageous and 
monstrous proposition as indicting innocent shoe 
merchants throughout our land for practicing what 
does not exist. 


False Statements Which Should Not Go Un- 
challenged 

I submit that when Congressmen, Senators and 
Cabinet Officers make wild statements, such as 
“shoes costing $5.85 are sold at $20.00,” without any 
basis of fact, you, as manufacturers, should not let 
such statements go by unchallenged. 

As retailers, we have had to answer such newspaper 
reports as the following: 

‘““A leather man says there is not more than $4.00 
worth of leather in the best shoe made in America.” 

““A shoe manufacturer says that a $6.00 shoe is 
good enough for any man in America and need not be 
sold for more.” 

Yet we do not hear of a manufacturer or leather 
man coming to the front and daring to deny such 
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assertions or asking for the proof to substantiate 
them. 


Shoe Manufacturers Should Defend Retail Shoe. 


Merchants’ Honor 


If the Allied Council is of any value to you, if your 
co-operation with the retailer is to be of real value to 
you in the future, if the good feeling and good will 
that exists in the allied industry is to be perpetuated, 
then, I think it is your high duty, your duty as 
American business men, as American citizens, and as 
men who believe in fair play and justice, to assist in 
putting an end to such wanton attacks upon the fair 
name of the shoe retailers of the United States and 
not to hold aloof because for the present your part of 
the business has not been assailed. For you cannot 
hope to prosper and enjoy a successful progressive 
manufacturing business without every link in the 
chain of our allied industries functioning with honor, 
with a fair profit and with the zeal that results from 
true team work. (Applause.) 


Excerpts from Address of Herbert T. Drake 


As I see matters in our industry, the demand for 
shoes for the next three-quarters of a year will be very 
strong. Retailers are disposing of their overstocks— 
this always helps in a financial way. There are no big 
surplus stocks anywhere, and all of the shoe manu- 
facturers are sold up into the late Spring. The shoe 
manufacturer who has kept the quality of his shoes up 
has certainly all the business he can take care of. 


This Is no Time to Pause or Speculate 


I thoroughly believe that the dealer who is well 
stocked, and who has a line of attractive shoes, is the 
one who will profit in the future; and the man who 
hesitates, and who has a few odds and ends, and 
doesn’t have an attractive line of shoes, will not do 
the business. I believe that the hesitating retailer 
will find out too late that he has neglected his op- 
portunity. This is certainly no time to pause, nor is 
it time for speculation: I would say unconfidence 
seems to reign, and in closing, I wish to say that I be- 
lieve for the next season the general outlook is health- 
ful and satisfactory with every indication towards 
wide-spread prosperity. (Applause.) 


Excerpts from Address of Fred Vogel 


If the shoe business for 1920 is going to be as good 
as the present conditions indicate, there will be a good 
healthy demand for leather. No doubt, all standard 
lines will be in good request, and the movement of 
leather of all kinds will be considerable from now, un- 
til the early Summer. But let us hope that the buy- 
ing, not only of the leather, but of the raw material 
and also the shoes, will be based on sound business 


conditions. 
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Rumors As to Shortage of Various Materials 
Should Not Be Heeded 

Let us pay no heed to the rumors which say that 
there is a grave shortage of various materials; that 
certain grades of raw material and leather are entirely 
unprocurable. I have never yet seen the time where, 
sooner or later, the desired articles could not be pro- 
cured. It has been my observation that whenever 
talk regarding a certain article is such that it could 
not be found for sale anywhere, that that is the time 
to dispose of such an article, providing one is lucky 
enough to own it, regardless of what the future may 
have in store, and it is generally well sold. 

On the other hand, when the raw material, which 
goes into one’s manufactured article, is in such plenti- 
ful supply that the talk goes through the trade that 
it is difficult to find a place for such raw material, 
it has been my observation that such raw materials 
are a buy, regardless of the future. 


Excerpts from Address of Mr. Bouillivant 

See if you can’t produce a shoe of good substantial 
product that will appeal to the masses because they 
are the ones that consume the great quantity of shoes, 
and I know, from what has happened the last two or 
three weeks, that there are quite a very great number 
of manufacturers in this country that are getting 
their thought in that direction. 


Survey of Leather Situation 

A survey of the leather situation, from the manu- 
facturers’ standpoint, was made by Frank S. Farnam, 
who spoke in part as follows: The total number of 
reports which I have recorded are 79 out of 100, a 
splendid showing. Through the efforts of Mr. Hol- 
ters of Cincinnati, practically 100 per cent were 
received. 

The same applies in Haverhill, where Mr. Herman 
Lewis took charge, and in Rochester, where Mr. 
Kelly assisted. 

In this number of reports received where no con- 
crete expression is given I will not quote. 

The first questions was: ‘In your opinion, will 
prices of the following advance or decline during the 
next six months: upper leather, calfskin?” 

Four believed there would be an advance; 22, no 
change; and 42 believed there would be a decline. 

“‘Kidskin?” Twelve believed there would be a 
decline; 25, an advance; 30, no change. 

“Side leather?”’ Three believed there would be an 
advance; seven, no change; and 55, a decline. 

In addition to the above, we quote certain specific 
replies which could not be tabulated without the more 
general answers of the questionnaires. 

First, calfskins: Decline approximately 10 cents 
per foot within 60 days, then advance. 

Kidskins: Remain high until June; decline there- 


after. 
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Side leather: Decline from five cents to 10 cents 
per pound per foot within the next 60 or 90 days. 

Another gentleman writes, “Calfskin price of $1.20 
for top grades will hold firm. Price of $1.25 for top 
grade of kidskins will remain firm. Abnormal prices 
beyond this I do not believe will be maintained.” 
+ These questionnaires were sent out the first of 
December, with the request that they be returned be- 
fore the first of January. Between the first of De- 
cember and the first of January you realize there has 
been a great change, so in considering these replies you 
will let your mind revert back two or three weeks. 

“Side leather, now lower, prices based on extremes. 
Twenty-six box should hold firm. Higher quotations, 
based on 40 per cent to 50 per cent prices, can’t be 
held.” 

You wil] note what a change has taken place in that 
from the reports this morning. 

“Calfskins will hold at current level until March 
1. Kidskins will not be any higher until after the 
first of May.” 

Taking up the sole leather situation, nine believe 
there will be an advance; 21, no change; 37, a decline. 

Findings: 15 believe there will be a decline; 23, an 
advance; and 30, no change. 

In addition to the above, one manufacturer gives 
a specific answer to the question on sole leather: 
“A probable decline of five cents per pound, but de- 
cided possibilities of remaining at approximate 
level.’ This is one of our very largest manufacturers. 

Labor: Most of you heard the discussion regarding 
labor questions, and this is quite pertinent to the re- 
port that your committee rendered. 

Eighteen believe no change; 54 believe there will 
be an advance; and none believe there will be a de- 
cline. (Laughter) 

This question you can call pertinent or imperti- 
nent: ““To what extent do you cover the Spring trade 
in upper leather?” 

Twenty-one were partially covered; 57 were fully 
covered. 

In sole leather, 28 were covered; and 50 were par- 
tially covered. 

Question 3: “To what extent is output curtailed?” 
This answer has a tremendous bearing, I believe, 
upon the prices for next season. 

Fourteen say that their production is normal; three 
say that theirs has been curtailed—5, 7, 10 per cent to 
15 per cent; 15 percent to 25 per cent. 

Sales for Spring delivery; 47 sold up; 30 could 
take a few more orders. 

Prices of shoes for Fall: (These opinions were 
rendered in December, and you can draw your own 
conclusions as to what the answer would be today) 
22 believe they will be lower; 21 say that they will 
remain the same; and 27 believe they will be higher. 
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Additional Information on Prices 


In addition to the above, we wish to quote verbatim 
the answers from three questionnaires relative to 
prices for shoes for Fall: “A 10 per cent advance in 
shoes. Twenty-five per cent to 35 per cent will re- 
main stationary, and 60 per cent to 65 per cent will 
either decline in price or improve in quality at the 
same price.” 

This is from another very large manufacturer: 
“Kid and calf shoes on stylish patterns, just as high as 
at the present season but prices of shoes made from 
side leathers, especially work shoes, will be lower. 
General prices will be higher on high grade shoes; 
about the same or slightly lower on medium grade 
shoes; and appreciably lower in lower grade shoes, 
as compared to present quotation of shoes based not 
on ownership of leathers, but on the market.” 


A Summary of Questionnaires 


In summarizing the questionnaires, we find the 
majority believe that the prices of calfskins will de- 
cline; kidskins will either hold firm or advance; side 
leathers will decline; sole leather will hold at its 
present level or decline; findings will either hold firm 
or advance; labor will advance. 

We also find that the majority are fully covered 
on both upper and sole leather; that the majority are 
either sold up to May Ist, or could accept no further 
orders for delivery for that date. 

On prices: The majority believe that the prices 
will either hold firm or advance. 

Two great shoe manufacturing districts, one mak- 
ing men’s fine and medium grades, the other making 
women’s fine and medium grades, whose responses 
were almost 100 per cent each, present a clear-cut 
opinion of value. Twenty-five per cent believe the 
men’s shoes will be higher; 25 per cent believe they 
will be lower; and 50 per cent believe they will re- 
main as they are now. 
>: In the district making women’s shoes 58 per cent 
believe the shoes will be higher priced; 17 per cent 
believe they will be lower and 25 per cent believe they 
will remain as they are. 


Excerpt from Talk of Ex-President A. S. Kreider 


‘ I should like someone to educate the public and let 
them know that it is neither the manufacturer nor 
the retailer that is making an effort to sell the high- 
priced shoe. We are all anxious to make that where 
we can get our supplies more easily, and it is an order 
that we can’t fill because we are over-sold is of no 
value to us. We would a great deal rather have an 


order for a shoe that we can ship. Most of you know 
that we have distributing houses in New York and 
Philadelphia and the West, and we were chock full 
of our cheaper grade of shoes; we couldn’t move them 
while we had none of our top grades. 


I simply say 
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that because it was indicated here that the shoe 
manufacturer was trying to push the better grade. 
I think, generally speaking, that is not the case. 
Years ago it was the case. 


Tanners Sold Ahead on Top Grades 


I know I don’t go into the leather market myself 
very often, but when the buyers come back they tell 
me that when they come to the tanners and ask for 
the top grade, they say, ““My God, can’t you use the 
lower grade? What shall we do with them, we are 
sold ahead on the top grades, but we have got a lot 
of the lower grades.” 

Years ago it was the other way. When I used to 
come into the market, they would say, “‘Krieder, can’t 
you use the top grades)” Things have changed, and 
the change is due to the fact that the workingman, 
the wage earner today, has the money to pay for the 
better grade of shoe and he buys it. It is really 
necessary to advise him and educate him to the fact 
that he can buy a good-wearing shoe without paying 
the top prices of $18, $20, or $25 for a pair of shoes. 


A Word on Price Advance 


| hope that the sentiment will not go out from this 
convention, however, that prices are going to advance 
materially in the near future, for the psychological 
effect. it will have upon the buyers. If everybody 
believes that prices are going up, then they are all 
going to buy and prices are bound to go up. I hope 
that we can let the impression go out that prices will 
not advance very materially, if they don’t rock the 
boat. I am firmly convinced that that is the fact. 
If we will buy as manufacturers only the goods that 
we actually need, and the retailer will, as a retailer, 
only place his orders for the shoes that he will actually 
need and will not speculate, I don’t think we are going 
to have a radical change in the price. 

The Public Should Be Educated 

If the public is going to be convinced that prices 
are going to be higher, you can rest assured that they 
are going to be higher, because they will all buy be- 
yond their requirements. It will force the manu- 
facturer into the market beyond his requirements in 
order to cover, it will force the tanner into the hide 
market beyond his normal requirements and there 
we will be bidding up against each other, and prices 
are bound to advance. 


Excerpt from Remarks of Frank R. Briggs 


In other words, I believe the time has come when 
we need not fear to lay the cards on the table as they 
are, and discuss them without having a damaging 
effect on the market. I don’t believe that the rational 
minds of the retail trade or manufacturing industry 
are going to purchase beyond their reasonable re- 
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quirements, until they know exactly what those are 
to be. And, if that same plan is followed, the reason- 
able law of supply and demand will take its course, 
and we can go through this next year and arrive at 
the period of deflation peacefully and prosperous. I 
think that that should be our motto, that we should 
go out of this convention feeling that there isn’t 
any profit in playing the game any other way. 


There Should Be No Fear of Investigating 
Profiteering 


Profiteering. There should be no fear of the legiti- 
mate and fair investigation and prosecution of the 
profiteer. Profiteering as such is the greatest menace 
to business today. The public is aroused, and rightly 
so. From what it has been subjected to in the rise of 
prices in the past two years it has every reason to 
believe it has been unfairly exploited, and especially 
so as there have been no reassuring statements of a 
definite nature and easily understandable giving 
specific facts to reassure it. , 

That is not any criticism or comment unfavorable, 
if you will, to certain New England manufacturers 
who sat upon a board, self-appointed, if you will. or 
otherwise, on a campaign of publicity which at our 
last meeting in New York of the Executive Commit- 
tee was thought to have been advisable. Certain of 
us were appointed a Committee of Publicity. I was 
to have been chairman; Mr. McElwain, Mr. Frank 
Mitchell other members of the committee. During 
the day on which we were appointed we called into 
conference representatives of the George H. Batten 
Company, N. W. Ayer Company of Philadelphia, the 
Frank Seaman Company. We put the proposition of 
publicity up to these experts in publicity, asked them 
to make a report as to whether or not they thought it 
would be advisable for the shoe industry to go before 
the public and present our case, show that our prices 
were justified. We had some very interesting reports. 
This committee was supposed to report back. Your 
New England manufacturers got together, a self- 
appointed committee, upon the question of publicity. 
It was unwise, I won’t say very unwise, to enter into 
the question of publicity at this time. No report was 
made back to your Executive Committee. 


Facts Should Be Given to Public 


It seems to me that the shoe industry has been 
accused of profiteering, and [ as a manufacturer will 
say rightly so. Rightly so, because the public does 
not know anything else; no one has given them the 
facts. Therefore we stand accused and until you do 
give them the facts they draw the wrong conclusions. 

Now I say there should be no fear of the legitimate 
and fair investigation and prosecution of the profiteer. 
Profiteering as such is the greatest menace to business 
today. I repeat, that profiteering is a real menance 
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to business; that the time is near at hand when 
the public will revolt; labor troubles will be wide- 
spread, and business will face a situation that will 
be anything but pleasing. 

As a manufacturer, I believe that there has been 
profiteering and shall continue to believe so until the 
leaders in industry do something to show that busi- 
ness is being done on a reasonable and fair profit basis 
or make open and determined effort to put it on such 
a basis. 


Condition of Market for Coming Season and 
Prices, by Mr. Jones 

Such of you as have been here during the two days 
of our session will readily agree with me that it would 
be practically impossible in the space of a short report 
to even epitomize the words of wisdom and wise 
guidance that have been uttered by the different 
speakers whom we have had the privilege of listening 
to. So long as I have been a member I don’t recall 
any meeting where we have had so many men who 
seemed to be thoroughly in touch with the situation, 
so thoroughly informed as to the facts, and so frank 
and willing in their expression of their opinion. 

So, all that we have attempted to do is just pick 
up the threads and gather together what seems to be 
the general opinion of the larger number of our repre- 
sentatives. In many cases the opinion seems to be a 
unanimous one, so I will read very briefly what we 
have prepared. 


Excerpt from Mr. Alexander’s Talk 


If I may suggest that if you want at all to deal 
with this issue in the.short time that very likely is left 
to you for discussion, might it not be better to 
remember that in a representative democracy like 
ours the most powerful weapon that we have against 
unjustified and unjust attacks and for the mainte- 
nance of right and justice to all is a well-iaformed 
public opinion. The trouble of the past has been that 
public opinion has exerted itself under the gown of 
sentimentality and very often on the grounds of 
misinformation, but not on the grounds of being well- 
informed. 


A Well-Informed Public Opinion 


When you have a well-informed public opinion then 
you are perfectly safe to trust to that public opinion 
in its inevitable working-out, and if you have no such 
confidence in the well-informed public opinion, you 
cannot have confidence in our own democracy. 

Hollis B. Scates-was called upon to give his view- 
point of general style situation. Mr. Scates said in 
part: 

Viewpoint of General Style Situation 


Did style programs do any good? I think the best 
answer to that is to review what has happened in ten 
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years’ time. Ten years ago our craft was on a price 
basis positively. Then it was how cheaply could we 
sell. Today we are gathered here to answer the 
question,‘ How can we keep them from going higher?” 
There can be no one here who would want to see us 
go back to that condition of ten years ago. 

Ten years ago there was a feeling of mistrust be- 
tween retailers and manufacturers—one of almost 
actual antagonism between the branches. Ten years 
ago 42 retailers met in Philadelphia to form an as- 
sociation. That was all that they could find that had 
the price to go there. The rest couldn’t go on the trip. 

Last week in Boston we had a convention at which 
we had 2,480 registered retailers. We checked up the 
hotel registers and we found there were 900 more who 
were not registered—3,500 in all. Ten years ago they 
couldn’t have come there for shame, because you 
would still have said that they should have stayed 
home and sent you $100 on account. There were 
3,500 retailers there representing an expenditure for 
transportation and hotel accommodations of $500,000 
and with the nine hundred manufacturers and re- 
tailers there it meant another $100,000. 





$1,000,000 Worth of Information at N. S. R. A. 


Convention 


We believe there was $1,000,000 worth of useful 
information given out at that time, and in an industry 
as large as ours it does not take very long to lose a 
million dollars on bad guessing. 

Gentlemen, all that means that your association and 
our association have gotten together on a better plane 
of mutual understanding. 

What has brought about this more prosperous con- 
dition?>—not war, not inflation, because we had a very 
good start before 1914. 

There are two cardinal fundamentals back of it. 
We have taught each other to be better merchants 
and better manufacturers, and we have put style into 
footwear. 

Style which started with women’s shoes, however, 
is contagious. The better foot dressing of women has 
spread out to men. Ten years ago John McCann 
wouldn’t dare wear the clothes he does today. He 
has to keep up with the rest of the family. So we owe 
a lot to your association and our association for what 
has been accomplished in ten years, almost imper- 
ceptibly from year to year, for a better understand- 
ing and mutual help. 

Ten years ago you called us burglars, and we called 
you pirates. Today we are calling each other by our 
first names. That is some progress. 

An added feature today is our allied council, repre- 
senting as it does a point of contact of all interests in 
our trade; a clearing-house where ideas concerning 
inter-related problems may be crystallized. 
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A Great Service Through Mind Stabilization 


Now for the style program itself. Although only 
one year old, we performed a great service recently 
when we stabilized a state of mind. Had the indus- 
try run riot on the short-vamp problem, great losses 
and credit extension would have resulted, which would 
have meant chaos in the trade. This would have 
hurt the men’s manufacturers as well as the women’s, 
because it would have meant contraction of credit. 

Now what kind of a style program can we want, 
and can we get it? There is alotina name. I would 
say that we ought to name our style program, not 
regulation nor program, but call it a style guide. The 
style guide should be one aimed at reducing cost, in- 
creasing production, elimination of waste, increase of 
efficiency, reducing the element of guessing to a rea- 
sonable point, but leaving enough room to bring into 
play all the inventive genius of each individual to 
retain style and keep us on an active basis. 


The Scope of Style Program 


Our style program should encourage the production 
of good-fitting lasts, without going to extremes, as a 
matter of simple justice to consumers, and as an 
economic in our business. We know that many cases 
have occurred where two, three, four and five pairs 
of shoes have been pulled over, and in an out last of 
a freak type, and then thrown away. That is an un- 
fair burden to you, to us and to the consumer. Let 
us have good lasts, and fill them so full of tack holes 
that we can have the fun of throwing them away 
worn out. Let us plan to keep these lasts active by 
pattern changes, thereby giving the customers a 
chance to keep their feet living on in a comfortable 
living more than one season. Let us have a style 
guide that will take into account the quantities and 
kinds of leather on hand, and have production in 
styles and grades follow this visible supply of material. 


A Color Standard to Eliminate Guessing 


Concentration at any one point means inflation at 
that point and stagnation at others. Let us have a 
color standard in our style guide that will eliminate 
guessing and losses, but more than that, during the 
next few years, when supply and demand will run 
nip and tuck, let us, through this plan, eliminate the 
10 to 100 dozen lots of idle, unwanted, unsalable 
lots, amounting to hundreds of thousands of dozens 
piled up on our shelves and in the shelves of distribut- 
ing houses. 

While quality demand is high, let us do research 
work, and learn how to utilize grades now uncalled 
for. Let us put chemists at work on the program of 
treating semi-fine and third-grade soles and by a 
rolling and chemical treatment produce a sole that 
will give reasonable wear in certain grades of shoes. 
We cannot go on calling for the best materials on 
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all grades of shoes and cast aside the second and third 
best, economically. 


Industry Facing a Style Program and Buyers’ 
Market 

Last, let us concede that a style program and a 
buyer’s market do not mix any better than oil and 
water. We are facing perhaps a buyers’ market with 
very high prices. Let us use plain, common sense, 
and figure that such a plan that would influence 80 
per cent of the trade of the country and leave the 
other 20 per cent for individual expression would be 
a highly desirable result. Men are human, and asso- 
ciations are to follow them. 


The Best Style Program for 80 Per Cent of 
People 

I have outlined what | believe to be the best style 
program that you can get. We will help the 80 per 
cent who need help. The other 20 per cent can take 
care of themselves. It will tend to economy and still 
leave room for individual expression to meet individ- 
ual needs. 

Lastly, I respect the great office of the President of 
the United States. I respect him for all his good 
qualities. I have sympathy for his human failings, 
but I think, as an industry, we must still be watchful 
of that small group of men down in Washington— 
politicians who, when they get up every morning and 
offer up their morning prayer, say, ““O, Father Wood- 
row, tell us what we shall think today?” 


Excerpts from Talk of Henry W. Cook 

In discussing the style trend in men’s shoes, I can 
only supplement the report made by a committee of 
manufacturers of men’s shoes to the Allied Council in 
December, 1919. It seemed to me that that was a 
very excellent report and leaves little to be said at 
this time. It is interesting, however, to trace the 
influence of war and its footwear upon those who took 
part and have since gone into civilian shoes. 

A year ago we were trying to predict what would be 
the tastes of the young men returning from the war; 
whether they would favor the military styles in civilian 
shoes, or would crave a complete change and find 
pleasure in narrow-toe effects. 

The great demand for the brogue, which in this 
country is distinctly a young men’s shoe, would seem 
to indicate that the boys are not favoring the narrow 
toes very strongly; and while it is almost impossible 
to keep the supply equal to the demand for the brogue, 
its easy fitting qualities make it a prime favorite, and 
the influence of the brogue style will be felt in newer 
styles to be created for some time to come. 


A Great Demand for Cordovan 


Another interesting sidelight on the influence of 
the war on shoe styles would seem to be reflected in 
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the great call for cordovan. Thousands of our men 
got acquainted with cordovan through the use. of 
shoes, puttees and boots while in the service. Its long 
wearing quality and little attention necessary to keep- 
ing it in condition has recommended it as desirable in 
civilian shoes as well as army shoes. The demand for 
cordovan is constantly on the increase, and will con- 
tinue so for another year at least. 

Aside from war influences, the wearing of oxfords 
during Winter months seems to be developing into 
quite a fad, and it is particularly noticeable. 


Report on Heavy Hosiery Demand 


I took occasion to write to Sulker, and Budd, and 
John Wanamaker as to just how strongly heavy 
hosiery was affecting their sales and were coming into 
demand. Sulker writes: 

‘“‘We find the demand for this class of hosiery to be 
worn with oxford shoes has steadily increased within 
the past few years. 

““A few years ago we did hardly two per cent of our 
hosiery business in this class of hose, while we can 
safely estimate in the past Fall and Winter season we 
did about 10 per cent. We are anticipating and pre- 
paring for a still greater increase for the coming 
season.” 

Samuel Budd writes: ““We have been handling 
heavy hosiery of the sort you mention for a number of 
years. We find that there has been a steady increase 
in the demand for this kind of socks, noticeably so 
within the past year. 

‘“‘We have not been able to get enough heavy half 
hose to supply the demand. - Offhand, we would say 
that the increase for the past. year has been fully 25 
per cent. 

“Very many of our customers are now wearing low 
oxfords throughout the Winter, particularly the 
younger men. Hosiery has been the most difficult of 
all goods to get in sufficient quantities.” 

From John Wanamaker we have: ‘The head of the 
hosiery department informs me that the actual figures 
of the heavy hosiery which you asked about is 5 per 
cent of the total business, but the increase over any 
former year is 200 per cent, so you see there is a vast 
percentage of increase.” 


A Diversification of Styles Natural Result 


“Our organization is inclined to believe that a di- 
versification of styles this coming season would be a 
natural and logical result of the drastic style restric- 
tion practised during the war, and further that if the 
style trend is permitted to work itself out without 
interference, diversification will be the result. 

“Nor do we feel that a greater range of styles would 
bring any hardship to the industry. On the contrary, 
an added purely style appeal may prove very helpful 
in keeping up volume a little later. 
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“When the war restrictions came we rather wel- 
comed them, feeling that our raw material and factory 
problems would be simplified. To some extent we 
were benefited, but there resulted a concentration on 
some materials and on certain factory equipment that 
brought its own burden and expense, as illustrated 
by the forced purchase of old styles of last on which 
business has been centered, and made for the manu- 
facturer a greater investment almost than if he had 
bought new styles. 

“We feel sure that the somewhat doubtful ad- 
vantage resulting from simplicity and plainness can be 
more than offset by the shrinkage in volume which is 
bound to result from the lack of that extra shoe in 
each order, which will be much in evidence if the 
retailer is forced to meet a demand for something 
fancy. 

The Logic of a Purely Style Appeal 


“Nor is it difficult to picture a time somewhere in 
the future where the retailer himself will welcome the 
help of a purely style appeal. It is hard for us to 
believe that volume is going to hold up in pairs in the 
face of prices that will be charged the consumer in the 
Spring. If such a situation confronts the retailer at 
that time, he will welcome an opportunity to present 
styleful shoes in an effort to sell a greater number of 
pairs. , 

“It is our impression that the shoe industry is 
rapidly reaching the saturation point, and that very 
soon the supply will be equal to all demands.”’ 


Complete Result of Election of Officers 


President (re-elected), J. Franklin McElwain; 
Vice-presidents, John A. Bush, St. Louis; Henry W. 
Cook, Syracuse; John W. Craddock, Lynchburg, Va; 
R. P. Hazzard, Fred Emerson, Auburn, N. Y. 
Sol Wile, Secretary, Rochester, N. Y. For treasurer, 
Herbert P. Gleason, Newark, N. J. Executive 
Committee: (for three years) Frank S. Farnum, 
Brockton; Robert E. Smith, Chicago; Herbert T. 
Drake, Rockland, Mass.; Frank Rand, St. Louis; 
M. L. Wile, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Frank Payne, Millers- 
burgh, Pa.; Wm. S. McKenzie, Cincinnati, and Ray- 
mond P. Morse of Brooklyn, N. Y. Counsellor and 
delegate to the National Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, Hon. A. S. Kreider. 
Date of next convention, January 18 and 19, 1921. 

The chairmen of the standing committees are as 
follows: Organization: Henry W. Cook. — Credits, 
Collections and Trade Acceptances, H. E. Choate. 
Legislative, A. J. Sweet. Currency and Banking, 
Milton S. Florsheim. Tariff, Hon. A. S. Kreider. 
Trade Abuses, Frank S. Farnum. Measurement of 
Leather, W. H. Denham. Labor, R. P. Hazzard. 
Membership, H. E. Slayton. Resolutions, Hon. John 
S. Kent. Trade Expansion, H. H. Morse. Uniform 
Terms, Oscar C. Davis. Committee on Nominations, 
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chairman to be appointed by the president. Dele- 
gates to Allied Council, Frank R. Briggs, chairman, 
J. Franklin McElwain, H. W. Cook, Paul Jones, R. E. 
Smith, H. E. Slayton, Herbert Drake, S. M. Patterson, 
Oliver D. Krider, E. N. Wile, George W. Baker, W. J. 
Hallahan, A. N. Blake, George Laird, F. A. Miller, 
Frank Payne, J. G. Holters, Herman E. Lewis, Mark 
W. Selby, C. H. Alden, Robert Wise,- George H. 
Harsh, John S. Kent, J. Harry Seltz, John W. Crad- 
dock, John A. Bush, R. P. Hazzard and H. L. Nunn. 


Excerpt from Closing Address of J. Franklin 
McElwain 


I thank you for your confidence in renominat- 
ing me. I think that this meeting has been very 
profitable, due to the co-operation of the individuals 
in the association, and due to the co-operation of 
those speakers that we have called upon to take part. 
That is the only way in which we can achieve success: 
First, team play, co-operation, interest on the part of 
our members. Second, a calling upon the best minds 
of the country to help us see our problems in a little 
broader aspect, and I honestly believe that our own 
members and also our visiting speakers have profited 
through having been here. 


Need of Co-operation in 1920 


Now we are coming into another year. I feel that 
we should even keep closer than we have during the 
past year. You have heard the problems that have 
confronted us, market, finance problems, including 
the exchange question, political questions, taxation 
questions, all of which we will be called upon to ex- 
press some opinion on. We should keep together. If 
any means can be devised during the year whereby 
we can keep alert on these subjects, get the benefit of 
each other’s opinion, we should adopt that particular 
method. I think that all of the members on whom 
I have called this year to assist have come through, 
and I feel it has been a source of great pleasure and 
enjoyment, not only for myself, but those who have 
taken part to have done what little work we have 
done this year. 

We want high ethical standards in our business, and 
I think we have them. We have the basis there. We 
want correct conditions in our factories and I believe 
that those who have ideal and correct conditions can 
help those who have not, so that we can raise the 
standards. We want to eliminate abuses in our in- 
dustry and put the whole industry on as high a plane 
as it is conceivable to put anything. 

Furthermore, I have the greatest confidence in the 
men in this industry. I think they are a group of 
men; that cannot be excelled by any! group of men 
anywhere for their breadth, for their fairness, for their 
business acumen. It is a pleasure to be associated 
with them, with a group of men of that type. 
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A Well-Deserved Recognition 


Elmer J. Bliss Receives Distinguished Serviee 
Medal and Testimonial from Manufacturers 


A most pleasing incident which came in the nature 
of a surprise to Elmer J. Bliss, president of the Regal 
Shoe Company, was the presentation to Mr. Bliss, 
at the Wednesday evening banquet of the National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, of a dis- 
tinguished service medal. The general staff of the 
United States Army ordered a colonel to New York 
to bestow this medal on Mr. Bliss. 

The National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ 


HONORED FOR HIS WAR WORK 


ELMER J. BLISS 


‘Decorated for Distinguished Service” 


Association also presented Mr. Bliss with an engraved 
testimonial in appreciation of his war work in this 
country, France and Coblenz, Germany. 


Citation Accompanying Medal 


The: citation which accompanied this medal is 
similar to a letter which Mr. Bliss had received for- 
merly from General March. Thisletter read as follows: 
“The large experience which you have placed at the 
disposal of the War Department without regard other 
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than your sense of duty well performed to your coun- 
try, merits sincere appreciation. The plans you have 
been largely instrumental in formulating on the 
methods adopted, largely through your efforts, are 
believed to have given to the United States Army 
methods of shoe procurement and distribution that 
ire unexcelled in any other army. As the result of the 
operations of these methods the efficiency and com- 
fort of the marching soldier will be greatly increased. 

“In behalf of the War Department, I desire to 
(hank you for your patriotic and valuable co-operation 
ith the War Department in this important matter.” 





‘Fair Price’? Common Sense 
Milwaukee Is Represented by Henry L. Nunn 


Following a series of conferences extending over a 
period of nearly a month, a “fair price” organization 
has been created for the district, consisting of the city 
and county of Milwaukee, by C. H. Tenney of Madi- 


son, Wisconsin, fair price commissioner. The boot and. 


shoe industry is represented on the committee by 
Henry L. Nunn, treasurer of the Nunn, Bush & 
Weldon Shoe Company. 

Efforts to secure a chairman encountered strong 
obstacles among business men, who declined to serve 
because of the time the work probably will require, 
and the possibility of trials and tribulations of a 
varied nature that might arise. Consequently, the 
position of chairman finally was settled upon a 
woman, Mrs. George A. Chamberlain accepting when 
it was seen that action was necessary to keep the 
movement under way. 

A. T. Van Scoy, who served as Milwaukee county 
food administrator during the war, was the original 
appointee, but declined. He is president of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce and in charge of the 
Milwaukee offices of the International Harvester 
Company. John H. Puelicher,, president of the 
Marshall & Ilstey Bank, refused appointment, as he is 
still active as Wisconsin State Director of War Savings 
Stamps. 

Mr. Tenney was in conference with various interests 
in Milwaukee most of last week. He has the State of 
Wisconsin well organized by congressional districts, 
but made an exception in the case of Milwaukee by 
providing a joint city and county organization. 

In numerous public addresses made by Mr. Tenney 
in Milwaukee, he expressed himself as opposed to the 
plan proposed in many quarters by which all manu- 
factured articles would be marked with the cost price 
on leaving the factory and shop. He believes such a 
plan is unfair to dealers, because a merchant in one 
line necessarily must take a longer margin of profit 
than another, and the public would not understand 
why differences exist. His remarks in general have 
been of a nature to give merchants confidence and to 
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quiet much uncertainty that has been created by 
“fair price’’ agitation. 





Stolen Shoes in Case Lots 
National Effort to Stamp Out Pilferings 


Buffalo—Two men were recently arrested at Niag- 
ara Falls on a charge of breaking into a freight car 
and attempting to get away with 12 cases of shoes. 
On the night of the alleged robbery, four Buffalo 
detectives, working on a tip, hid themselves in a 
swamp near the car which was to be robbed and 
waited for the men to come to the car. 

The detectives say they saw the accused men take 
the cases from the car, and shove them over an em- 
bankment. The police did not intend to arrest the 
alleged robbers immediately, but wanted to follow 
them in an automobile, to learn how the shoes were 
sold. The government, it is said, wanted to get the 
men who were buying the stolen property. The plans 
of the detectives miscarried, however. The alleged 
robbers observed that they were being watched and 
a pistol battle with the detectives followed. One of 
the defendants was shot, and was later arrested in a 
hospital. 





New Corporation 


Leonard, Stevens, Bearce Company Succeed 
Leonard & Barrows 


The announcement is made of the formation of the 
new corporation of Leonard, Stevens, Bearce Com- 
pany, which is taking over the complete factory equip- 
ment and factory personnel] of the Belfast plant of 
Leonard & Barrows, and will continue the manu- 
facture of high-grade boys’, youths’, and little gents’ 
welts and McKays. 

Arthur H. Leonard, who is withdrawing from 
Leonard & Barrows, is to devote his entire time to the 
new corporation, and has been associated in the active 
management of Leonard & Barrows for 35 years, buy- 
ing the upper leather, managing both factories, and 
has had sole charge of the Belfast plant during the 18 
years of its existence. 

Herbert F. Stevens has been superirterdent of the 
factory for several years. 

Chandler F. Bearce has for some time been sales- 
man for Gregory & Read Co. 

At the present time, this factory is manufacturing 
3,600 pairs a day; the goods are made exclusively for 
the wholesale trade. The Boston office is at 10 High 
Street, Rooms 504 and 505. 





One New York retailer, a shoe merchant whose 
discrimination in shoes is better than his English, 
recently placed this sign over his store front: “Boots 
and Shoes for Men and Women of the Better Grade.”’ 


























At the Convention 


Seen and Heard at the Grand Ball, Thursday 
Evening, January 15 


Among men and women who assembled at the 
Copley-Plaza to conclude the convention festivities 
were H. B. Kamm and wife from Jacksonville, II. 
Mr. Kamm is of the firm of Mathis, Kamm & Shibe. 
He informed the “Recorder” correspondent that the 
1920 convention was the very best he ever attended 
and that he had attended all of them. 

Mr. Kamm said that he was much interested in the 
Style Show and the display of leathers. He also stated 
that he had subscribed to the “Recorder” for several 
years. As this was Mr. and Mrs. Kamm’s first visit 
to Boston, they thoroughly enjoyed the sight-seeing 
trips which were arranged by the entertainment 
bureau. 

Good Work of F. P. Meyer 

After the convention they left for New York, taking 
in side trips on the way, and stopped at Philadelphia 
and Washington. Mr. Kamm spoke of the good work 
of F. P. Meyer, head of the Illinois delegation, as well 
as the work of Mr. Abbott. Mr. Kamm stated that 
the delegation from Illinois had the biggest special 
train out of Chicago since the war and that the party 
was one of the very best conducted. 


A. Gabriel of Sixth Avenue, New York 


A. Gabriel, a retail shoe merchant of 670 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, president of the L. M. Hirsch 
Company, came over to the Copley-Plaza from 
Mechanics Building, where the men’s banquet was 
held. His store, he said, was the originator of short 
vamps; in fact, that while he personally did not 
think that they were adapted to the American foot, 
there was a great demand for same and L. M. Hirsch 
Company had been selling them for 39 years; that 
the demand at the present time seemed to be for short 
vamps, black satin novelties in strapped effect; 
brown suede pumps; gray, black satin and beaver 
suede, with a 24-inch vamp and an 18-8 heel. 

Mr. Gabriel stated that about one week ago his 
firm cleaned out 80 per cent of its long vamps. He 
seemed to feel that the popular selling vamp will be 
314, 3% or 334. Stock is turned at this store four 
times a year. 


F. A. Bramhall from Belfast 


F. A. Bramhall of the Dinsmore Store, Belfast, Me., 
also joined the Copley-Plaza party. Mr. Bramhall 
has been interested in the shoe business a little more 
than a year and came to the convention with the 
definite purpose in mind of studying merchandising 
methods. He was most enthusiastic over the sessions 
and felt that he had profited therefrom. He empha- 
sized that he feels merchants should be sure to adopt 


. 
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a good system of accounting so that they may be abe 
to tell at a glance just how they stand financially. 





American Trademarks 


Fair Trade League Engages Counsel to Frustrate 
Misappropriation 

Washington, D. C., January—Under certain tech- 
nical provisions of the Berne Trademark Convention, 
an attempt is being made to appropriate American 
trademarks by European and South American manu- 
facturers. Reports of this kind of piracy are reaching 
this country in the last few weeks and have attracted 
the attention of the American Fair Trade League. 
This organization is, therefore, engaged in an energetic 
attempt to frustrate the scheme, through the inter- 
position of the State Department, which has been 
solicited to make strong diplomatic representations 
in the matter and to use every legitimate means, 
legal and governmental, to protect American trade- 


‘mark property and good will. 


A conference on subject has been held between Hon. 
Joseph E. Davies, formerly chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission and now counsel for the League, 
and Edmond A. Whittier, secretary and treasurer of 
the organization, after which the following statement 
was issued: 

“Square-dealing Americans, regardless of occupa- 
tion or profession, whether or not they are connected 
with the production or sale of merchandise of any 
kind, have read with amazement and anger of the 
alleged imminent wholesale theft of United States 
manufacturers’ trademark sights in certain European 
and South American countries reported to be openly 
and brazenly planned. This business piracy has al- 
ready secured possession, under the Berne Trademark 
Convention, of a number of American trademarks 
by simply registering them, and, it is said, there are 
plans to appropriate hundreds more. The cosnum- 


‘mation of the crime can only be prevented by prompt 


governmental action. 

“The American Fair Trade League is deeply con- 
cerned in this piratical scheme to steal trademark 
good will. This attempt would not be without its 
recompenses if it should result in focusing public 
attention in the very general analogous practice in 
our own country which we are asking Congress to 
stop by the passage of the Stevens Bill as approved 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 

“The only difference between this attempt to ap- 
propriate American trademarks and the dishonest 
advertiser who uses a well-kaown trademarked article 
as bargain bait to create a false public impression of 
underselling ability, is the difference between the 
automobile burglar who runs away with your car ani! 
the joy rider who brings it back in the morning con- 
siderably the worse for wear.” 
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Business Records Are Your Guide and Compass 


By Dr. MELVIN F. COPELAND, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration—He Was 
Made Honorary Member of the National Shoe Retailers’ Association with 
the Happy Title ‘‘Keeper of the Records of the Industry”’ 


IGHT years ago, the Har- 
I | ) vard Business School 

started out in a modest 
way to learn something of the 
everyday facts about ordinary 
business. We needed these 
facts to help us in our work of 
instruction. When this research 
was undertaken, we did not ap- 
preciate the magnitude of the 
problems with which we should 
have to deal. Nor did we ap- 
preciate the responsibility that 
we were assuming. 


DR. MELVIN F. COPELAND At an early stage in the work 


we made two discoveries of 
fundamental significance. The first of these was the dis- 
covery that a surprising number of merchants did not keep 
books, and that among those that did keep books there was 
absolutely no uniformity as to the way in which they ac- 
counted for the various items of expense. The second dis- 
covery was that a good many retailers were keenly interested 
in knowing the average cost of doing business in the trade 
generally, in order to improve their own methods. 


The Errors Merchants Make 


We have frequently found instances of merchants who were 
operating their businesses at a loss without knowing it. For 
example, we received a report from a shoe retailer last 
Summer which showed a gross profit of 17 per cent and a 
total expense, as he figured it, of 12 per cent. This was so 
abnormally low and the figures seemed so incomplete that 
we made further inquiry. We found that several substantial 
items had been overlooked. The result was that the com- 
plete statement showed a total operating expense of 24 per 
cent of net, sales. Instead of a net profit of 5 per cent, the 
store was actually losing 7 per cent of its sales. 

The records that we are keeping call for quite a lot of detail. 
Nevertheless, many of the questions that business men write 
to us about call for even greater detail than we have. In 
the course of time it seems likely that it will be desirable to 
have more details than are now being kept, in order to make 
these records most useful in store management. 


Keeping the ,Records Straight 


The opportunities for the further development of this re- 
search are tremendous. Records are being called for on 
many occasions. Every day we receive several letters asking 
for facts and records of one sort or another. Sometimes they 
also ask for opinions. Opinions, however, the Bureau can- 
not give, much as we should like to at times. It is the func- 
tion of the Bureau to gather reliable, unbiased facts in an 
intelligible form, and it cannot safely venture opinions that 
are not based upon facts. 


Asleep to His Opportunities 


There are also tremendous opportunities for the retailers 
themselves to make more use of the facts and records that 
are now available. I have often heard a merchant complain 


loudly regarding interference with his business or regarding 
outside conditions, when in reality the causes for most of his 
troubles were in his own store. Several years ago, for ex- 
ample, I happened to call upon a retail grocer in the suburb 
of one of our large cities, where chain store competition was 
especially severe. This retailer was asleep upstairs when I 
arrived in the middle of the afternoon. While he was asleep, 
his store was being run by a boy. ‘This retailer explained 
most bitterly of chain store competition. I found numerous 
other grocers, however, in the same city who were wide 
awake, and who had found means of competing effectively 
with the chain stores. This particular retail grocer can 
never in the world check chain store competition by his 
present methods. This experience I have had repeated in 
different form in many other cases. I have concluded, there- 
fore, that in a large majority of instances the improvement 
of business conditions must begin at home. If there is mis- 
understanding, and hostile criticism by the public, it is gener- 
ally the fault of the merchants themselves, for not foreseeing 
conditions, and for not explaining the facts frankly to the 
public before it is too late. 


Average Turn-over 1.7 Times 

I judge that there are some shoe retailers who are not 
fully awake at the present time. I am satisfied that there are 
still opportunities for substantial improvement in the methods 
by which the retail shoe trade is conducted. Take the 
matter of stock-turn, for instance. The average figure for 
stock-turn in the stores from which we received reports for 
1918 was 1.7 times a year. This was approximately the 
same figure for stock-turn as had been shown by our reports 
for previous years. This figure can be accepted as represent- 
ative of the general condition among the better class of 
shoe merchants; that is, among those merchants who are 
sufficiently progressive to have enough records in their 
business to be able to furnish reports. There are undoubtedly 
a large number of less progressive shoe retailers with a lower 
rate of stock-turn. Enough stores are turning their stock 
2.5 times a yeer, however, to indicate that a faster rate of 
stock-turn is possible than the average shoe mercbant is 
now obtaining. The shoe trade is a two-season business. 
It would seem to be only sound management for a shoe re- 
tailer to turn his stock at least once a season, or twice a year. 
In fact, with the large element of style risk involved in the 
shoe trade at the present time, a rate of stock-turn substan- 
tially greater than twice a year would seem to ‘be essential 
for sound business management. The risk of a sudden drop 
in prices, with a consequent depreciation in the value of 
merchandise on hand, is another reason under present condi- 
tions for seeking a high rate of stock-turn, by means of careful, 
conservative buying. 

Our reports, which as I have indicated are from the more 
progressive stores, show that the average cost of doing busi- 
ness in the retail shoe trade in 1918 was 23.9 per cent of net 
sales. This cost of doing business is high, and it is not easy 
to suggest how it can he reduced. Nevertheless, so much 
public interest has come to be directed toward the retail 
shoe trade that it is only common sense for every. shoe mer- 
chant to take hold of this problem anew. 

In some stores the burden of expense has been increased, 
in order to give more elaborate service to customers. The 
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A Lynn Feature of The Style Show 


How a Shoemaking City Co-operated in Giving the First View of the 
Standard Colors for 1920 


Authentic presentation of the standard 
colors for 1920. Contributed by the 
Lynn Shoe Manufacturers’ Association 
as a style-guide to the shoe merchants of 


America. 

Lynn—mother of American shoemak- 
ing. presents Ballet of Colors of 1920. 

No. 1. oe (leather from 

Standard Kid Manufacturing Company). 

No. 2. Chestnut (leather from Stand- 
ard Kid “Manufacturing Com pany). 

No. 3. Camel (leather eas Standard 
Kid Manufacturing Company). 

No. 4. Smoke (leather from Standard 
Kid Manufacturing Company). 
No. 5. Aluminum (leather from 
Standard Kid Manufacturing omoeny). 
No. 6. Morocco (leather from J. 
Barnet & Son). 

No. 7. Gold Brown (leather from 
Hunt-Rankin Leather Company). 

No. 8. Moccasin (leather from A. W. 
Lawrence Company). 

No. 9. han” (leather from A. C. 
Lawrence Company). 

Ballet arranged by Madame Betti 
Muschiette, New England Conservatory 
of Music. 


Costumes by Miss Florence Butler Meredith 





shibboleth of service has been predominant in recent years. 
Service is, of course, essential, but a distinction should be 
made between quantity of service and quality of service. 
It is possible, I believe, for a retail merchant to give first 
quality service, without substantially increasing his expense. 
The first quality service involves courteousness on the part of 
his employes, careful selection of stock for his trade, reliable 
advice to his customers as to the character of the goods that 
he sells. Such service is what the customer really desires. 

On the other hand, the quantity of service may be in- 
creased at heavy expense, by multiplying the number of 
attendants, by catering to calls for frequent delivery, and by 
the extravagant granting of credit. Such service is expensive, 
and in the long run will react to the disadvantage of the 
trade in general. Quality of service is more difficult to give 
than quantity of service, yet high quality of service at small 
expense and with moderate prices is the best means in the 
long run for building good will. 





Walk-Over Dealers’ Convention 


Held January 15-16 at Factory Buildings, Cam- 
pello—A Convention Within a Convention 


The annual convention of Walk-Over shoe dealers 
was held Thursday and Friday, January 15 and 16, 
at the factory buildings, Campello. Over 300 Walk- 
Over dealers attended the convention. Practically all 
of these merchants are members of the N.S. R. A. and 
consequently enjoyed two conventions, both very 
highly important to their business in a single trip to 
Boston. 

In addition to merchants from this country, foreign 


representatives were here from China, Norway, Cuba, 
Vancouver and South America. During the session 
at the convention, various topics pertaining to shoe 
merchandising in general and the merchandising of 
Walk-Over shoes in particular were taken up. 
Advertising, stock methods and the training of 
retail shoe salespeople were given special attention, 
and plans being used in many stores were taken up 
and discussed. The methods of co-operation between 
Walk-Over dealers and the factory has had a wider 
bearing than simply the betterment of Walk-Over 
stores, as it developed in the meeting that there were 
seven presidents of State associations among the 
Walk-Over merchants present, besides a number of 


secretaries of State associations and presidents of 


local associations. 


Chisholm’s Pioneer Dealer 


One of the first Walk-Over stores started in the 
country was that of Chisholm’s of Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. K. Chisholm of that concern is now president of 
the Ohio Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association and also 
third vice-president of the National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association. 

The great finale of the meetings was a six-course 
banquet at the Hotel Somerset, Friday evening, pre- 
sided over by George E. Keith. The principal speaker 
of the evening was Judge Michael J. Murray of Bos- 
ton, whose topic was “Americanism.” 
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Co-operation to Bring Greater Economy 


Real Freedom to Industry Comes in Betterment of Merchandising 
Methods 


Address of E. A. FILENE, Boston, Before National Shoe Retailers’ Association 


and Ladies: Since coming here this evening 

and seeing your splendid exposition and this 
wonderful banquet, the largest that I have ever seen, 
[ have learned a new truth. I had always heard, and, 
being a bachelor, I have always believed, that it was 
love that made the world go round, but now I know 
what it is and who it is that really makes the world go 
round. 

“IT was keenly interested in a full-page advertise- 
ment that I saw which expressed the purpose of this 
meeting as standing for ‘Better merchandising 
through merchant betterment,’ and a new brand of 
co-operation which shall mean greater economy and, 
may I add, real freedom to the world. 


M: Toastmaster, Mr. Governor, Gentlemen 


Definition of Freedom 


“Freedom is the margin that a man has in his 
earnings and in his time after he has paid out all 


that is necessary for food, clothing and shelter and a 
real bit of recreation. If that comes anywhere near 
approximating a definition of freedom that men 
become free only as they get that margin above the 
daily, then every one of us who keeps shop or pro- 
duces goods, who helps to make the price of goods 
less, is definitely contributing something toward 
freedom. 

“If the retail shoe dealers of this country can, by 
their work, reduce the average price of shoes a dol- 
lar or 10 per cent or 20 per cent, then they will by 
that reduce the necessity of work for more existence 
accordingly, and though it may seem small as 
reckoned only in terms of shoes, yet if that spirit 
which makes out of business a profession, in that it 
puts service into business, becomes general, we will 
come to the time that there will be more freedom in 
the world. (Applause.) 


Producers and Retail Distributors 


“We producers and retail distributors bear a very 
important part in the basic problems of today. And 
we retailers have got a great deal to do. I don’t 
know whether we figured it out, but the average 
things almost doubled in price from production to 
consumption, and that is rather a shameful thing. 
It isn’t that we are profiteering or making too much 
money. It means only that on the average we are 
not netting over five per cent in the average store, 
but, nevertheless, the price is increased from pro- 


duction to consumption to such a degree that the 
present methods of distribution are deemed to be 
superseded. 

The European Danger 


“No business in this country can be prosperous if 
the world is not prosperous, if Europe is not restored 
to normal life. 

“‘When we come to think of European conditions, 
in our modesty we believe that it is too big a ques- 
tion for us to understand and yet it is extremely 
simple. The basic proposition is that four and one- 
half years of the greatest destruction the world has 
ever seen cannot be made good except by production. 

“No new theories of redistribution of what is left 
is a cure for the evil that now threatens the world 
and that is the answer to Bolshevism and all the 
radical propaganda for distributing what isn’t in 
existence. (Applause.) 

“Now, Europe cannot get back to work properly 
until Europe gets food and raw materials. You have 
seen a good deal that has been said about food and 
raw materials in Europe and you have seen expres- 
sions that Europe is lazy and not doing its share. 
That is not true. It is true that just in Europe as 
here, politics have entered into some of the work 
that has been done ion Europe since the war was over. 


Credit to European Nations 

“There is needed public opinion known to Con- 
gress that we are willing to trust to the character of 
these European nations which are starving today 
and give them credit long enough for five or ten 
years, until they can produce again, and by produc- 
tion get the exchange right. 

“‘No matter how much money they have at present, 
paper money, in their own country, they cannot 
buy food or raw materials unless you and I make 
public opinion in this country so that they will get 
their raw materials and food and credit. (Applause.) 

“Now Mr. Hoover says that business credit is all 
that is needed. I am in full agreement with Mr. 
Hoover that Government credit ought not to be 
given, or Government help, because Government 
help means new inflation and new rise in prices. 
What is needed is a credit that will give raw ma- 
terials to Europe and wait until Europe has pro- 
duced goods out of that raw material, first to satisfy 
its own inhabitants and then to export to pay the 
interest for their debts. 
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Ladies of the N. S. R. A. Convention at their Grand Banquet at Copley-Plaza, Boston, Thursday Evening, January 15. 


Educate Public Opinion 


‘And so, in conclusion, I ask you men who by this 
convention have shown your vision, and it is vision 
that this country needs, and who have shown your 
efficiency by this great convention and your general 
work, I ask you now to apply that vision and see 
the actual conditions in Europe when you go into 
your community. Make it your business, your 
first business, to educate the public, public opinion 
so that food shall go to people who are starving, and 
starving people, gentlemen, will revolutionize the 
world. You cannot have stable government in any 
country in Europe if there isn’t food enough for the 
people there. 

“And, secondly, that you will preach and make 
Congress understand that it is the will of the busi- 
ness men of this country and the will of all men and 
women in this country to grant the men and the 
people who showed their character through the 
greatest war in history, grant them the necessary 
means to get back again and to get the world to work 
and to produce and produce and produce. 


Find Out Truth and Make It Known 


“And, finally. Truth comes not from any indi- 
vidual man. Neither the Governor nor I nor the 
wisest map in the world can alone give you the 
truth. Truth is a social product and you here have 
got the capacity, the shoe men of the country have 
the capacity of making, finding out what the truth 
is and making it known so that it shall work and in 
the spirit that you are meeting you will do it. You 


have a greater capacity than any other men and so 
I congratulate you on the success of this gre-+ meet- 
ing and hope that it will be only one of more and 
more successful meetings.” (Prolonged applause.) 





A Women’s Auxiliary 
Formed by the Wives and Daughters of the 
Retail Shoe Men of America 

A constructive step was taken as a result of the 
deliberations of the Women’s Committee at the 1920 
Convention of the National Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, held in Boston during the days of January 12-15. 
The women of America in convention assembled, 
after much careful thought, suggested and recom- 
mended that steps be taken toward the permanent 
organization of a Women’s Auxiliary to the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association. 

Through the courtesy of their men folks, they shared 
the pleasures of the 1920 Convention, as they have 
been doing for the past nine years, and they now feel 
that they should share in the duties of the shoe men 
of the United States, believing that they can correctly 
and usefully interpret the attitude of their sisters 
regarding the important matter of shoe styles. 





Traveling Repair Shop 
Government Accepts Mobile Shoe Shop 
Washington, D. C.—A traveling shoe repair shop, 
a device of the Army, was exhibited in action at 
Camp Meigs, Fifth and Florida Avenue, N. E., Wash- 
ington. It is known as the Mobile Shoe Repair Unit 
and was constructed at the plant of the United Shoe 
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Splendid Chart from American Shoemaking, a Technical Shoe Factory Paper 


ton market today. 





Repairing Machine Co., Beverly, Mass. The unit, 
which consists of two trucks, one carrying a complete 
outfit for the repair of unserviceable shoes, and the 
other being a storehouse and carrier for supplies, 
spare parts, and accessories, came overland from 
Boston, consuming ten days in the trip on account of 
the bad weather and poor state of the roads. 

The work shown at Camp Meigs consisted chiefly 
of half-soling, heeling and reconditioning of the uppers. 


The unit is designed to take care of all repair work 
of a whole division of the Army while on the march. 
If it is found, after experiment, to be effective, each 
Army division will be equipped with a similar outfit. 

Later developments are contemplated whereby 
machinery for the repair of harness and personal 
equipment can be had and the trucks made to serve 
two purposes. The shoe repair machinery is operated 
by a motor attachment. 
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Plans for Coming Conventions 


Ohio Delegation Holds Meeting—Plans Big Convention at Columbus, 
March 1, 2, 3 


National Convention was the meeting of the Ohio 

delegation Tuesday night at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. 
General convention arrangements were taken up and a tenta- 
tive program outlined for the big meeting to be held at the 
New Southern Hotel, March 1, 2 and 3, Columbus, Ohio. 
It is the intention of the Ohio Convention Committee to pre- 
sent the best program in the way of educational features, social 
entertainment and display arrangement that has ever been 
put across by that association. 

A series of entertainments will be arranged for the ladies 
attending the convention. 

Congressman B. Frank Murphy of Steubenville, Ohio, who 
was one of the most eloquent and forceful speakers on the 
program at the National Convention, is expected to be present 
and address the convention. The meeting at Columbus this 
year will undoubtedly be the biggest ever held because of the 
consolidation of Ohio and West Virginia Associations in the 
one body and because Kentucky merchants will be extended 
an invitation to participate in the convention. Many manu- 
facturers have already contracted for space and the indica- 
tions are that more lines will be shown than at any former 
convention. 


O*: of the important meetings on the side during the 


Texas Convention Plans 

Texas delegation got together Tuesday night and took up a 
number of matters pertaining to their forthcoming conven- 
tion. President-elect Orr and Retiring President Geuting 
signified their intention of attending the Texas Convention, 
unless events beyond their control should interfere. The Texas 
Association has won the reputation of having one of the most 
educational live-wire conventions held in the country. This 
year the officials and convention committees are outdoing all 
previous efforts in preparation for the forthcoming conven- 
tion February 23, 24 and 25 at the Adolphus Hotel, Dallas. 

The meeting this year will be a combination of the States 
of Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana. President Bridges of the 
Texas Association says at least 500 Texas merchants will be 
present. The Standard Kid Manufacturing Company is 
planning to present a style show at the convention, but plans 
are not yet completed. 

President Brecheisen of Oklahoma promises at least 100 
live wires from his State and the indications are that there will 
be an equal number from Louisiana. 


Michigan Doings 


The Michigan delegation held a special meeting during the, 


convention, and after listening to a lot of good fatherly advice 
from their president, J. R. Wilson of Detroit, they turned the 
tables on the chairman by presenting him with an elegant 
Gladstone bag as a token of their appreciation for the splendid 
work he has done during the year as president and especially 
his untiring efforts in getting the delegation together and 
securing transportation on the special train for the National 
Convention at Boston. 


Iowa Convention 
Talk about a booster State, did you see all of the Iowa 
badges in evidence at the National Convention? The Iowa 
delegation in a special meeting, held during the N. S. R. A. 
Convention, decided to adopt several plans, which went 
across in good shape in Boston, and incorporate them in the 


program for the big Iowa meeting to be held in Des Moines, 
March 15, 16 and 17, at Fort Des Moines Hotel. 

M. M. Stewart of Iowa City, who boasts of 60 years in the 
retail shoe game, was one of the live members, not only of the 
Iowa delegation, but of the whole N. S. R. A. Convention. 
Mr. Stewart says, ‘‘Age is not spelled by the number of years 
that have passed over a man’s head.”’ He is still young and 
never expects to grow old. 


Indiana Notes 


The Indiana Association was honored by having her presi- 
dent, Victor Vail of Kokomo, made a member of the Board of 
Directors. 

The Indiana Convention will be held March 8, 9 and 10 at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. 

The Convention Committee is arranging for a special time 
to be devoted to inspection of displays. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers who anticipate making displays at-the Indiana 
Convention should get in touch with Wilbur J. Newburg Sak, 
Sak Building, Indianapolis. 


ACTION IN MONTANA 
Cost Marking Law Knocked Out in Montana 


One of the most drastic pieces of legislation ever passed in 
the country was the Montana Law, requiring manufacturers’ 
cost to be stamped on or attached to every article of mer- 
chandise dispensed through the retail stores of that State. 
By its provisions, had it been put into effect and enforced, 
every merchant in the State of Montana would have been in 
jail and every store locked and bolted. Largely through the 
action of the retail merchants, organizations of the State, a 
permanent injunction was issued in the Federal Court during 
the past week which puts the law out of business. 


Work for Legislative Committee 


Right here is shown another opportunity where retail 
merchants’ associations of every kind can be of benefit, not 
only to their various crafts, but to the public at large. In 
practically every State association of retail shoe merchants, 
there is what is known as a Legislative Committee. The most 
of these committees have taken the position that their func- 
tion is to try to get the repeal of pernicious legislation after it 
is passed or to kill the bills before they reach the floor of the 
various legislatures. Why should it not be within the province 
of these committees to go one step farther and see to it that 
the proper men are nominated for the Legislature, good men, 
who are known to be honest, conscientious and sufficiently 
intelligent to initiate the right kind of laws and frown down 
on those which bring wrong and hardship to mercantile 
industry and that did not bring any release or inure to the 
good of the general public? 

Congressman B. Frank Murphy from Ohio says, “If your 
State legislation and the National Legislature are not com- 
posed of men who ought to be occupying those positions, it is 
your fault. Too many merchants assume that it is not within 
their province to take their party in local and national poli- 
tics. This is absolutely wrong. You are the governor and if 
you do not elect the right men to office, you are not properly 
running and managing your own business.”’ 
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Tex-Okla-La Convention 
Retail Shoe Merchants to Meet in. Dallas, February 23-25 


shoe men who attend the Tex-Okla-La Shoe 

Retail Association Convention in Dallas on 
February 23, 24, and 25, will not only enjoy a most 
hilarious time, but will also receive many points that 
will enable them to increase the earning capacity of 
their respective establishments. After reading the 
outline below of events to happen, do you not think 
it will be a most profitable investment to attend? 
The business and entertainment program will be 
second to none. Every speaker is an authority on the 
question which he will discuss. In short, you will 
find a Shoe School—Business—Recreation. So shove 
off. “Let’s Get Together’’ and enjoy the following: 


~~ present indications, all merchants and 


SYNOPSIS OF PROGRAM 


“Discussion of Matters for the Welfare of the Association.” 

“‘Advance Buying, What Percentage, How to Determine 
Quantities of Each Shoe.”’ 

‘* How to Treat Late Deliveries and When to Cancel.” 

“Prices fized at time of placing order should stand and 
quality as agreed should be delivered and not be subject to 
revisions weeks after date of order, when market has advanced 
and order cannot be placed elsewhere.” 

‘Merchandising: What Are Legitimate Profits and How 
Should They Be Figured?”’ ; 

“Stock Turnovers—How Often? Should it be based on pairs 
or on dollars?”’ 

“Truthful Advertising: Amount of appropriation, how to be 
expended, and the part that the store service and store appear- 
ance plays in the welfare of the store.”’ 7 

“How I Pay My Help—Straight Salary or Commission.” 

“What National Shoe Retailers’ Association Stands For.” 

“Making Adjustments.” 

‘Refunds and Exchanges.” 

“Who ‘runs’ the store.” 

“Accessories: Hosiery, Foot Comfort, Repair Department.” 

“* How to Make Money on Rubber Footwear.” 

“Increased Efficiency of the Sales Force.” 

“*Personality in Business.” 

“Overhead Cost.” 

“‘Profiteering, how to overcome the hue and cry of the News- 
papers, and to what eztent are shoe merchants really guilty.” 


** How to Dispose of Odd Lots and. Discontinued Lines.” 

“The Retailer as a Means of Keeping Down Prices.” 

“Style Picking: what will be ‘it’ for Fall, 1920; the effect on 
styles for 1920, should the French Vamp be introduced.’ 

“*Profits on Novelties as compared with Staples.” 

“Fair Price Committees, and the attitude shoe merchants 
should take toward them.” 

“‘Salesmanship, from the Slore Salesman’s Point of View.” 

“When and Where will Prices Stop? Then What?” 


Window Display Illustrated 


In addition to the aforesaid happenings, G. H. 
Malloy, chairman of the ‘““Window Display Program,”’ 
has arranged to show every delegate how to get best 
results from window displays. Every detail in window 
dressing has been carefully arranged for by the 
following events: 


The Show Window as an Advertising Medium—Making 
use of Special Events of the Year—Spring—Summer—F all— 
Winter—By a Leader of the Profession. 

Demonstration on Background—Spring—Summer—Fall 
—Winter—Color Harmony. 

Proper Flowers—Layout of Fixtures. 

Demonstration of Ladies’ Shoes—Showing the Display 
Man “In Action’’-—Proper Forming—Small Details—Talk 
on the Finished Product. 

Demonstration and Talk on Evening Slippers—And Ac- 
cessories—Hosiery. 

Demonstration and Talk on Children’s Shoes—Special 
Windows that Attract and Sell. 

Demonstration on Men’s Shoes—Proper Lay Outs—Men’s 
Hosiery. 

Demonstration on Ladies’ Hosiery—(Showing Color 
Harmony). . 

Demonstration on Findings—Polish—Art Supports— 
Laces—Foot Appliances. 

Demonstration and Talk on Backgrounds—Show Cards 
—Price Tickets—Color Harmony. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Trade Convention Calendar 


Summary of 1920 Events in the Shoe and Leather 
Trade 


Fourth Dinner 


January 27—Fourth Annual Dinner of the Phila- 
delphia Shoe Travelers’ Association, Adelphia Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

January 28—Annual Banquet of the Southern Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, Boston Shoe Trades’ Club, 
Boston. 

January 31—At 2 p.m., Smoker-Lunch of the 
Boston Shoe Travelers’ Association, at Boston Shoe 
Trades’ Club. 

February 10—11—Annual Convention of the Mis- 
souri Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association, Statler Hotel, 
St. Louis. 

February 23—24—25—Texas, Oklahoma and Louisi- 
ana Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association joint convention 
at the Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 

March 1-3—Ohio Valley Retail Shoe Dealers’ 
Association Annual Convention, at the New Southern 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

March 8—-9-10—Indiana Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion Annual Convention at Indianapolis, Indiana. 

March 8—9—Annual Convention Pennsylvania Re- 
tail Shoe Dealers’ Association, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

March 15-16—17—-18—Annual Convention of Min- 
nesota Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association and Shoe 
Exposition by Northwestern Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion at West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

March 15—16—-17—‘“‘Heart of America” Shoe Ex- 
hibit, under direction of Central Association of Travel- 
ing Shoe Salesmen in: connection with the Kansas 
Shoe Retailers’ Annual Convention, Baltimore Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

March 15—16—17—Annual Convention of the Iowa 
Shoe Retailers’ Association, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

March 15-16—Meeting of Southeastern Leather 
and Shoe Finders’ Association, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

March 15—19—Northwestern Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation Exhibit at West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

June—California Shoe Merchants’ Association Con- 
vention, Hotel Coronado, San Diego. 

June 18—Annual Convention of the Georgia Retail 
Shoe Dealers’ Association, Augusta, Georgia. 

July 5-6-7—Annual Convention New York Retail 
Shoe Dealers’ Association, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, 
New York. 

July 19—Annual Convention of the Illinois Retail 
Shoe Dealers’ Association, Chicago. 
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August 10—11—12—Annual Convention of the Wis- 
consin Shoe Retailers’ Association at Madison, Wis- 


consin. 
September—Michigan Retail Shoe Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation, Lansing, Michigan. 





Milwaukee Style Show 
Staged for Auditorium, Tuesday, March 9 


A big style exposition at the auditorium on,Tues- 
day, March 9, is being arranged by a committee of 
retail merchants of Milwaukee as part of the Style 
Week which will be held during the time from March 
8 to 13. Milwaukee stores for the first time got to- 
gether a year ago and at the middle of March staged a 
Style Week that was so successful that it will be 
repeated this year and on a larger scale. It is planned 


F. H. STOVER 


to take the main hall of the auditorium Tuesday after- 
noon and evening and present living models, women, 
men and children, in a promenade. [n addition there 
will be tableaux, pantomimic acts and scenes forming 
the ensemble. 

During the remainder of the week all stores in all 
sections of the city will join with the downtown shops 
in conducting the usual Spring openings, offering$ in 
addition to special window displays, unique features 
on the interior. F. H. Stover, head of the Walk-Over 
Shoe Store, Plankinton Arcade, represents the. 'retail 
shoe merchants on the Executive Committee. 





Upper Leather Plant 


The W. H. McElwain Company is contemplating 
the erection of an upper leather plant at Derry, N. H. 
Plans and preparations for the initial step are now 
being made. 
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Are Your Customers “Slow Pay?” 


Milwaukee Sets a New Model for Publicity by Merchants on “Why Prompt 
Payment Pays’’ 


“™ OMETHING akin to a bombshell was exploded 
S by the credit men of Milwaukee, on January 5, 
“—' when in a full-page broadside 205 retail con- 
‘erns told their customers that they have agreed to 
require the payment of all monthly accounts 
romptly, between the lst and 10th of each month. 
‘t was carefully explained that this is not a new rule, 
but merely action to enforce the understanding the 
merchant had with his customer when the charge 
account was opened. 

“Slow Pay Must Speed Up,” was written in bold- 
face type to relieve the minds of those who pride 
themselves upon being prompt pay that the adver- 
tisement was not directed at them. 


The advertisement was signed by The Milwaukee 
Society of the Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion and the Milwaukee Association of Credit Men, 
the latter being a wholesalers’ organization. It was 
indorsed by the Mitchell Street Advancement Associa- 
tion, Upper Third Street Merchants’ Association; 
North Avenue Advancement Association, and Lincoln 
Avenue Business Men’s Association, four of the 
strongest community societies of retail merchants 
in Milwaukee. 

The text and make-up of the advertisement is so 
interesting and contains so many good pointers for 
adoption by merchants in other cities that the 
text is run herewith: 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


The Retail Credit Men of Milwaukee, Representing 205 
Firms and Individuals, Have Agreed to Require 
the Prompt Payment of all Monthly Accounts 


The merchants of Milwaukee want the co-operation of the 
buying public to eliminate so far as possible the abuse and 
disregard of terms on charge accounts. 

When you made application for a charge privilege, it was 
expressly understood that your bills were to be paid every 
30 days. Those were the terms of the contract. 

It is generally understood that 30 days is the fixed tim 
for the payment of monthly bills. 

On some classes of merchandise, special favors are granted 
and arrangement for payments must be made at the time of 
purchase. 

A certain percentage of the public that has been granted 
the convenience of a charge account, fails to meet the obli- 
gation imposed on them by the terms of the firms or individ- 
uals they deal with. Their bills are NOT paid within 30 
days. 

This laxness is detrimental to the merchant and makes for 
unnecessary expense in the handling of such charge accounts. 

To the slow pay customer it means the annoyance of 
dunning letters and calls by collectors, and often imperils his 
credit standing. 


It is needless to say that waste of time is one of the chief 
causes contributing to the high cost of living. Much time 
can be saved by the prompt payment of bills. 

The merchant on whom you depend to supply your wants 
must keep HIS accounts in a healthy liquid condition in 
order to safeguard his own credit, and to this end your co- 
operation is required. 


Most People Have Always Paid Promptly 


Right here we want to take the opportunity to thank you 
who have paid promptly in the past. We want you to know 
that we prize your accounts. In fact, the new rule can be 
taken as an appreciation of your promptness, because now 
that we face new conditions we see the injustice of granting 
credit to those who do not pay as you do. It has been the 
prompt paying customers who have helped to finance our 
various businesses. Without you we could not grow. 


In the Future It Will Be Asked of Everybody 


A certain percentage of our credit customers have become 
lax in the payment of their accounts. They know them- 
selves to be ‘‘good,’’ but merely put off paying. From this 
time on we must ask these customers to pay promptly, 
because money in their bank will not pay our bills. There 
will be no exceptions; we know everyone deserving of credit 
can pay promptly if they will (we looked them up when the 
account was opened) and there is no reason why they 
shouldn’t. Other people pay in full between the Ist and 10th 
of the month, why shouldn’t all do so? 


**Slow Pay’? Must Speed Up 


Keep your credit good—it will be just exactly what you 
make it. The new basis for granting credit is promptness of 
payment. The item of worthis secondary. If the customer 
is worth a million dollars, but is slow pay, that cus- 
tomer is of less value than another worth nothing who 
pays when the bill is due. Slow pay must get into the 
prompt-pay class, or lose standing among Milwaukee retail 
merchants. It will be impossible for a slow-pay customer to 
trade with one store one month, another the next, and then 
go to the third. Because we have adopted the Credit Bureau 
of the Milwaukee Association of Commerce—as our official 
reporting bureau. Each member is in touch with this bureau 
daily and receives credit reports which the bureau has com- 
piled from information from other members. 


THIS IS NOT A NEW RULE 


Merely the Enforcement of the Understanding the 
Merchant Had With You When Your Account 
Was Opened 


Milwaukee merchants for many years when opening ac- 
counts, have given the customer to understand that a state- 
ment would be rendered on the first of the month and that 
payment would be expected promptly—that is, between the 
Ist and 10th of the month. 

We now find it necessary to enforce this rule strictly, ex- 
tending special favors to none. 

This, of course, does not apply to written contracts, in- 
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ments are made at time of purchase. 


Pay Your Bills Promptly and Make Your Credit Good 
With These 205 Firms 


Some who read this advertisement today will get the 
wrong idea of our attitude toward them if we do not explain 
that no one deserving of credit will be deprived of credit. 
Credit is a convenience. It is a sound business principle, 
unless the merchant allows its use to be abused. Prompt 
payment of your accounts will at all times assure you a con- 
tinuation of present credit favors. Any and all of these 205 
firms will welcome your account on their books. 


If Your Bills Are Past Due, Pay Them Now 


If your bills are more than you can now conveniently pay 
in full, you should make it your business to see each merchant 
and make a definite arrangement to pay them at the earliest 
possible time. This need not cause any embarrassment or 
inconvenience. The credit man will meet you more than 


half way. 
We Want Your Co-operation 


Consider how many collectors are needlessly going from 
door to door in Milwaukee six days a week; think of the 
‘please remit’’ letters that are written every day. Think of 
the ‘over due” statements that are carried through the 
mails. Think of the superfluous work that in the aggregate 
means a large waste; you would be surprised to know the 
total of it. With your help we are going to eliminate this 
waste. All we ask of you is that you keep your credit up to 
the standard your personal pride should set. 





TEX-OKLA-LA CONVENTION 
(Concluded from page 57) 


Elaborate Entertainment 


But alas! What would all this be without enter- 
tainment. The Tex-Okla-La Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion is certainly fortunate to have such an able leader 
of entertainment as Barney J. Coens, who gives here 
a part of his “FUN” during the convention: 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Monday, February 23 


12.15 p.m. Banquet—Dinner. 
5.00 p.m. Concert—Shoe Exposition. 
7.00 p.m. Round-Up. 
Tuesday, February 24 
12.15 p.m. Banquet—Dinner. 
4.00 p.m. Auto Ride. 
5.00 p.m. Jazz Concert—Shoe Exposition. 
8.00 p.m. The Big Banquet. 


Wednesday, February 25 


12.15p.m. Banquet—Dinner. 
5.00 p.m. Concert—Shoe Exposition. 
8.45 p.m. Grand Ball—Style Show. 


Every married delegate who fails to bring his wife 


to enjoy the ‘Elaborate Entertainment” prepared 
for the ladies will deserve all the rough treatment he 
receives on his return home. What lady would not 
like to enjoy three days of this kind of fun? 


stallment accounts, or any accounts for which special arrange- 
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Monday, February 23 


10.30a.m. Reception—Shopping Tour. 
12.30 p.m. Luncheon. 

2.30 p.m. Reception—Entertainment. 
5.00 p.m. Banquet. 

7.45 p.m. Theatre Party. 

Tuesday, February 24 

2.00 p.m. Reception. 

2.30 p.m. Auto Ride. 

5.00 p.m. Concert—Shoe Exposition. 
7.00 p.m. Banquet. 

8.30 p.m. Entertainment. 



























BERNARD J. COENS 
Chairman of Entertainment 


Wednesday, February 25 


2.30}p.m. Reception and Entertainment. 
4.00,p.m. Luncheon. 

5.00 p.m. Concert—Shoe Exposition. 
8.45 p.m. Grand Ball—Style Show. 


SO SHOVE OFF—LET’S GET TOGETHER— 
AND BRING THE FORCE WITH YOU 





Boston Shoe Travelers 


To Hold a Smoker-Lunch on Saturday, January 
31, at 2 P. M. 


The Boston Shoe Travelers’ Association will hold a 
smoker-lunch at the Boston Shoe Trades’ Club, on 
Saturday afternoon, January 31, at 2 o'clock. Presi- 
dent Charles F. Maxwell will superintend the 
“doings.” The newly elected officers of the associa- 
tion will be installed on this occasion. 

William Noll, secretary of the association, requests 
a large attendance. He assures the boys that the 
entertainment will be a most interesting one and that 
there will be some “‘surprises.”’ 
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Message from Milwaukee 


State and City Associations Unite for a Big 
1921 Convention 


“Milwaukee merchants,” states A. B. Caspari, 
president of Milwaukee Retail Shoe Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, “are highly elated over the glad news 
flashed over the wire to Milwaukee from Boston 
to the effect that the 1921 Convention of the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association will be held 
in Milwaukee. 

“We hereby give our assurance to all members of 
the National Association that all Milwaukee mer- 
chants will gladly co-operate to make the 1921 Con- 
vention a memorable event. Not only are all of our 
retail shoe merchants a unit in this promise, but our 
retail and wholesale dry goods, clothing, jewelry and 
department store merchants are with us heart and 


QUAL'TY, 


UAE 
MILWAUKEE, 


MILWAUKEE 
1921 


A. B. CASPARI 


soul to give to the retail shoe fraternity of this coun- 
try a rousing reception when they land in Milwaukee. 


Thanks to Boosters 


“We take this occasion to thank the members of the 
different State associations for the hearty support 
they have given us in our campaign to land the 1921 
Convention, and we assure our friends everywhere 
that in 1921 we will produce ample proof of the fact 
that Milwaukee more than makes good.” 

“The shoe manufacturing and tanning industry in 
Milwaukee,” states C. A. Dickens, secretary of the 
Milwaukee Shoe Sales’ Association, “stands back of 
the Milwaukee and Wisconsin Retail Associations in 
putting over the 1921 Convention of the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association in a big way. 

“Our association is assured of the support of all the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce and the Mil- 
waukee Hotel Managers’ Association as well as. all 
the varied lines of industry located in Milwaukee. 
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Convention Organization Formed 


““A meeting has been held this week and a Conven- 
tion organization formed. We have worked for 12 
months to land the Convention and we will now work 
for a period of 12 months to make the Convention a 
world-beater in every sense of the world. 

“We realize that the Boston Convention sets ‘a 
mighty high mark for us to shoot at and it is on ac- 
count of the realization of this fact that we are getting 
busy immediately. The great majority of exhibitors 
at the Boston Convention have already agreed to dis- 
play their merchandise in 1921, and we have already 
received space applications from many leading manu- 
facturers who heretofore have not exhibited at previ- 
ous conventions.” 





The Kilgour Rimer Company, Ltd. 


Separate and Distinct Organization—Headquar- 
ters at Winnipeg 


It has been represented through several channels 
that The Kilgour Rimer Company, Ltd., of Winnipeg 
has been absorbed by Ames Holden McCready, 
Ltd. 

In an interview with George E. Wheeler, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of The Kilgour Rimer Com- 
pany, Ltd., he states that the report is absolutely 
incorrect. “It is true,”’ he says, “that there has been 
a change in the personnel of the company, but it 
retains its identity. It is being conducted in the 
same manner as heretofore, with this exception, that 
the Kilgour and the Rimer interests have sold their 
capital stock holdings, but A. K. Ferguson and my- 
self have retained our old holdings, in fact, increasing 
them. The company is new only insofar as the per- 
sonnel of the shareholders is concerned. The Ames 
Holden McCready, Ltd., have no connection what- 
ever with The Kilgour Rimer Company, Ltd. 

“T cannot be too emphatic in making this state- 
ment,”” Mr. Wheeler states, “for neither myself, 
George G. Miller, who is one of the new shareholders 
and is the present secretary-treasurer and credit 
manager, nor Mr. Ferguson, who retains his holdings 
and is on our board, has made this statement to any 
publication whatsoever; where the information which 
has been published has emanated from we cannot 
understand. We trust our friends will realize that 
The Kilgour Rimer Company, Ltd., is a separate and 
distinct organization, being conducted for our own 
interests, and those other shareholders associated 
with us.” 

It can be seen from the above that the report 
which has gained considerable headway is incorrect 
and we have much pleasure in publishing the above 
proper standing of the firm. 
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HAT a bully convention it was! 


Boston has been hostess to many a great and vociferous gathering; 

but my mind runneth not back to any other affair of its kind that set the 

dear Old Dame in quite such a flutter of excitement and joy, and pride of 
accomplishment, as this remarkable assemblage of the nation’s shoe merchants 


last week. 





Any retail shoe man attending that convention who didn’t feel himself 
and his business exalted by his experiences during those four strenuous days 
and evenings in Mechanics Building has rainwater in place of red blood in 
his arterial system, and lacks the pep to charge even a 32 per cent gross profit 
on a $14 pair of shoes! 


co ch cho 


And it isn’t because the convention was in Boston that I am so struck 
with its success and its powerful influence. My responsibilities as the pub- 
lisher of a national journal require me to think always in terms of the whole 


country—which I do. 


It wasn’t merely a Boston convention or a New England convention. It 
was a nation-wide business meeting, more complete in its organization and 
attendance, more comprehensive in the scope of its trade deliberations, more 
definite in its conclusions, more helpful in its results, more representative and 
elaborate in its display of merchandise and processes, and more—shall I say 
musical—in the fine quality of its whole tuning-up, than I had even dreamed it 


could be. 


It was a forcible, dramatic proof of the tremendous power of the shoe and 
leather industry of America. 
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It was a seven-year wonder. The business sessions and the opinions they 
crystallized cast as clear a searchlight upon the everyday problems of large and 
small shoe store operation as the most experienced minds in the Trade could 


direct. 


In those scores of booths and display spaces that lined the entire upper and 
lower floors of the exhibition halls were educational displays worth a king’s 
ransom. 


Even a rank novice could have heard the convention discussions, studied 
those displays of processes and finished goods—and come out almost a pro- 
fessional shoe merchant! 


Incidentally, he can come confoundedly close to it if he reads the full con- 
vention reports in ‘“The Recorder” and his other trade papers. 


cdo eco eho 


So I say, everybody up and hats off to the 1920 convention of the National 
Retailers, and more power to ’em! And you watch their smoke at Milwaukee 
next year. I suspect they will find ways to add new luster to the great annual 
event. 


I’m starting next week for France, to help manage a splendid exhibit by 
American manufacturers of shoes, leathers and associated products at the 
great international fair held there in March. 


It’s far away. It’s foreign, in a considerable degree; and maybe I’ll be 
lonesome among managers and exhibitors from Yugo-Slavia and Scando- 
Lithuania and Hindu-Mesopotamia—or whatever those new hyphenated 
nations are called. 


BUT—and please get this—there is nothing else that will so encourage me 
in directing the displays of our own country’s contributions to the Lyons Fair 
and keep me constantly conscious of the unapproached excellence of our foot- 
wear products and of the power of the Industry in America that creates them, as 
will last week’s wonderful concourse in Boston of the National Shoe Retailers! 


I shall carry its enthusiasm with me all the long way to Europe—and back 
again! 


Publisher Boot & Shoe Recorder. 
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New Retail Association 
Formed by Shoe Merchants of Madison, Wis. 


Under the leadership of W. G. Schumacher, one of 
the most energetic shoe merchants of Madison, Wis., 
a local association was formed at a meeting held in 


W. G. SCHUMACHER, President 


the Association of Commerce rooms on January 2. 
Mr. Schumacher was elected chairman and explained 
that the Madison merchants needed to organize, if 
alone for the purpose of handling the 1920 Wisconsin 
State Convention, to be held in August. It was de- 
cided to affiliate with the State as well as the 
National Association. Permanent officers were elected 
as follows: President, W. G. Schumacher; vice- 
president, Arthur Huegel; secretary, Oscar Jenson; 
treasurer, Jay F. Rose. President Schumacher is an 
officer and director of the State Association and one of 
its “live wire’? members. 





Annual Meeting 


Of New England Shoe and Leather Association 
January 28 

The annual meeting of the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association will be held at its rooms, 166 
Essex Street, Boston, on Wednesday, January 28, at 
lla.m. The program will include the annual address 
of President Harry I. Thayer, reports of the secretary- 
treasurer and committees and a discussion of the 
general economic and transportation situation. 

Percy R. Todd, federal district director of the New 
England railroads, will be one of the speakers. 





Congratulations to Cincinnati 


James P. Orr, Newly Elected President of the 
N. S. R. A., a Leader in the Industry 


Cincinnati retail shoe merchants are very much 
elated over the election of J. P. Orr, president of the 
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Potter Shoe Company, as president of the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association. They express their 
satisfaction over the fact that the Queen City has 
produced a man recognized in the shoe industry as a 
leader. They are also confident that the National 
Association will see progress during Mr. Orr’s term of 


office. 





“Heart of America’’ 


Central Association Traveling Shoe Salesmen 
Exhibit at Kansas City, March 15-17 


The Central Association of Traveling Shoe Sales- 
men in connection with the annual convention of the 
Kansas Shoe Retailers’ Association will meet at 
Kansas City, March 15, 16 and 17. 

The Central Association of Traveling Shoe Sales- 
men will have a shoe exhibit, which they have called 
the “Heart of America.” This will be held at the 
Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City. The Kansas Shoe 
Retailers’ Association is also interested in this exhibit 
and in conjunction will hold its annual convention. 

E. O. Graham, secretary of the Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, is in charge of the space. His address is Suite C, 
Massachusetts Building, or letters may be written to 
F. L. Wells, chairman of Shoe Exhibit Committee, 
429 Ridge Building, Kansas City. 


F. L. WELLS 


Chairman Shoe Exhibit Committee 

“Heart of America’”’ Exposition and Shoe 

Style Show at Baltimore Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo., March 15, 16, 17 


In addition to the co-operation which has been 
extended to the travelers by the Kansas Shoe Retail- 
ers’ Association, the Chamber of Commerce will lend 
its hearty co-operation. The members of the 
C. A. T. 8. S. are also strong boosters. 
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Quality is Always Maintained 


OUR rigid policy of using only the best 
leathers and employing only expert shoe- 
makers has kept, and will continue -to keep, 
the quality of Honorbilt Shoes at the high 
mark. The style, fit, comfort and reserve 
wear insure maximum satisfaction. 














No. 48 — Glazed 
Dongola Martha 
Washington Lace, 
r 8 inch High cut, 
Plain Narrow Recede Toe, 2 inch Louis 
Leather Heel, Turn Sole, A-D, 24-8. 
No. 49—Brown, Same as No. 48. 


Such high standards of manufacture offer protection 
and profits to the dealer carrying the Honorbilt line. 
It will pay you to investigate our proposition. It 
obligates you in no way. Prepare now for a year of 
bigger business. 


" No. 716—Vici Kid Blu- 
Send for our catalog show- om Tip, And mont Re- 


9 " : cede Toe, % |inch wide 
ing the Honorbilt quality as, Wa ade 
line for men, women and Sole, Welt, C-E, 5-11. 
children. 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. "i 
in 


| MILWAUKEE) 




















NY of the P & V Leathers in the 
A shoes you buy means that the 

highest standards of leather value 
have been incorporated. It means 
careful consideration by the manu- 
facturer of the shoe buyer—both the 
dealer and consumer. 
Character and style in shoes are en- 
hanced by the use of P & V Leathers, 
which are the result of three genera- 
tions of quality leather production. 


Aldine anoueeicea 
VS44| - Milwaukee, Wis. 
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There’s a Weyenberg Man 


now on his way to see 
you—enthusiastic and eager 
to show you honestly-made, extra-value 
shoes that sell readily and yield you 
good profits. Can you afford to pass 
up the opportunity of inspecting the 
line in detail? 












Dunham Bros. Co., Brattleboro, 


V1., are our New England dis- Wait for the Weyenberg Man 
iributors of Weyenberg Shoes and look for the above trade mark. 


Weyenbers Shoe Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee - Wisconsin 
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No. 8207 


Not Radical 
But Rational 


Grover’s Styles are of a character 
that sells quickly and well. 


Moreover, 


They are the kind that are SURE 
sellers—no odd, freakish, radical, 
“fly-by-nights” which sell for a day 
leaving you with odd lots to dispose 
of as best you can (at a loss, of 
course). 


Grover’s Shoes SELL and SELL 
AGAIN, characterful and consistent 
business-winning and business-build- 
ing styles upon which you can 
absolutely depend for results. 


Our SOFT SHOES for TENDER 
FEET continue the STANDARD 
LINE in their field. 

















“*The Welt Stitchdown 
° that has made good.’’ 


-Now’s the Time to Place 
Orders for 


“Youngster” 


Oxfords 


They’re built on 
Footform Lasts. 
No Tacks or 
Nails. 


Shoes of Service 
and Style 


TRUITT BROS., Inc. 
BINGHAMTON - - NEW YORK 


























J. J. GROVER’S SONS CO. 


LYNN, MASS. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


Pe ST he ee ee 


%y ——. 
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THE “ESSEX” 


HOTEL 


has always been recognized as one of the 
principal hotels in the “Hub.” Its 
architectural features within and with- 
out are surpassingly beautiful. The 
atmosphere surrounding guests makes 
people of discriminating taste feel at 
home. The service is intended to merit 
your favor. So stop here and live well. 


The Essex Hotel Co. 


McCARTHY BROS., Proprietors 
ATLANTIC AVE., ESSEX AND EAST STS. 


Boston, Mass. 





400 Rooms—300 Baths—$1.50 a Day and Up 
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Justifying the Bates Policy 


NYONE who thoughtfully 
A analyzes the strong under- 

currents of the great Na- 
tional Retailers’ convention in 
Boston last week comes squarely 
against this: 

Both the Trade and the Consum- 
ing Public want to get back again 
to the basis of good shoe values at 
reasonable cost. 

Study the drift of the state- 
ments made by prominent authori- 
ties on the convention floor, and 
you find that it is more than a 
desire; it is almost a necessity—and 
quite close to a demand. 


Here again we find emphatic 
justification of the Bates policy of 
high value at moderate price. 

Once more, in a striking way, 
we realize the correctness of our 
belief that the average American 
man demands sensibly-priced foot- 
wear. Constant growth of our 
business proved it long ago. 

In Bates Shoes we certainly give 
it to him. Bates manufacture— 
in materials, in style shapeliness 
and timeliness, in workmanship, 
in quality of service put into the 
shoes themselves—has stood the 
test of thirty-five years. 


You, Mr. Retail Merchant, owe it 
to yourself and your business to see 
how desirable and how salable Bates 


Shoes really are. 


We'll gladly tell 


you through one of the Bates Sales- 
men or through correspondence. 


A. J. BATES COMPANY 


Central Distributing House 
328 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


General Offices, WEBSTER, MASS. 




















HARDWARE 
PRODUCTS 














CERTIFIED QUALITY 


1920—-1812=—108 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE MAKING 
: GOOD BUCKLES 


BUCKLES FOR FOOTWEAR 4 Lee Pa ae 





past 


i Buckle industry Started in'Ne 

| Equally as obscure as the statistics on rod ui . 
ah olishes is the history of buckle makin, New 
| Biigland: It is. known. definitely, however, that 
p buckles were made in a sinall fe + located on ‘the 
pres nt site of North & Judd’ uring Company 
sat New Britain, Conn. as: early as) 1812, | when 
‘Alvin North orth planted ‘the te that has flourished into 
tlie. seventeen-acre. North & anufacturing 
“Company plant ‘of today. ‘This eae discloses 
“that buckle making has. been part of the industrial life 

of New Britain for more than one hundred Sea 


© Buckle Industry Has Grown Tre 
“© The past year saw ‘the buckle as'a 
come into ity own.” ‘The fad grew by leaps and. 
intil finally ~the. buckle- ma a ti _were Shar 
in the mattet of prodite ion. th re begin i 








ae. ose te. 440 te. 200 [From New England Edition of Shoe Findings] 
—_—_——- 


FURNISHED IN HIGHEST GRADE NORTH & JUDD 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


NICKEL OR BRASS PLATE 
NEW BRITAIN 


WHOLESALE SAMPLES 
ony FREE CONNECTICUT 









































Brown’s Calfskins 


KOKO 4 OTTER 12 RICH TAN Il 
BLACK OOZE 





The original ‘‘Sunpru’’ Colors 
The Consumer 
who has once worn shoes made of BROWN’S CALFSKINS 
knows of their snug fit because of the pliability of this leather 
—of the long wear this tough leather will give—of the 
enduring good appearance because of the sound quality. 


Shoe manufacturers as well as shoe merchants are requested to send for 
samples of BROWN’S Dependable Leathers 


Cc. D. BROWN & CO.,, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND FACTORY 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


BOSTON, $0 SOUTH ST. 
NEW YORK, 84 GOLD ST. 
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KID-POLISH 
&CLEANER 


WHITE 
att 


Produced by 
Everett & Barron (0, 


PROVIDENCE, R.1. 
U.S.A. 
PARIS LONDON 
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The Cinderella Line includes 
Slipper Cleaner and Kid Polish, 
Boot Cream and Dye in all colors. 
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dirt—it REMOVES IT! And, when 

it removes the dirt it re-whitens the 
shoe, and renews the smooth glossiness of 
the glazed surface. 


( aire—it REN White doesn’t COVER 


Cinderella White is the cleaner that will 
set the pace this Spring. It is a quality 
product for quality stores—like all Cinder- 
ella products. 


A sample to prove what we say, 1s 
yours for the asking. 


I'll try 

Cinderella 

White if you 

will send me 
a sample free. 


| EER Ce 
Street 











Cinderella Qualit 


Products 
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N PROGRESSIVENESS, in successful pursuit of 
business accomplishment, and in pride of industry 
that made so conspicuous a success of the great 
shoe convention in Boston, Lynn’s shoe manufact- 

uring and general commercial structure stands forth as one 
of New England’s towers of industrial strength. 


To know fully the importance of the manufacture of 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s shoes and Men’s slippers in 
this country, one has to know Lynn. 


Because the makers of these products in Lynn—nearly 
one hundred in number—wield a powerful influence over the 
entire shoe manufacturing industry. 


HIGHEST Lynn is in reality “The Mother of American Shoemaking.”’ 
GRADE A surprisingly large proportion of quick-moving goods in 
the retail stores of America and foreign countries is ‘“Lynn- 


ALLEN, Foster, BripcEo Co. BarTLETT-SoMERS Co. 


Burpett SHoE Co. Cotter SHOE Co. 
A. FisHer & Son Grecory & Reap Co. 





V4 4 < = 
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American. 


Making” 


made’’—a term that is significant of real quality throughout 
the Trade. 


Lynn’s unexcelled location on a commodious ocean harbor, 
plus her ample rail connections, makes her transportation facilities 
most attractive to new industrial organizations. 





Woes Sytsh’} 
Heribte Boots J] 
ord Leo Ciets 





















Lynn’s enthusiastic and liberal policy of inviting and encouraging 
new commercial interests to locate in the city is substantially backed 
by a Board of Trade and banking organizations whose activities | Bate 
never rest. 


Lynn’s employment conditions are harmonious and normal. 
Wage-earners and wage-payers alike realize the magnitude of Lynn’s 
opportunities for even greater growth, and are co-operating in the 
acceptance of those opportunities. 


Lynn welcomes those who may help to,'make stronger and 
stronger her position in the world of Industry. 






70% 










P. J. Harney SuHoeE Co. HENNEssEY, MaxweE.i & HENNESSEY VS SLIP? Os 
G. W. Herrick Suor Co. ~~ T. J. Kierty & Company . 4S comport 
Watson SHoE ComPANY Witurams, Ciark & Co. . 












BURDETT SHOE CO 
Makers of 
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Buyers’ Easy Refer 


“Those totally different shoes © 
Women’s Brogue Oxfords 


IN STOCK No. 4500— 


— 0 —e 6 ee lg ee 


BLUESTEIN BROS. 





Russia Calf 
Brogue Oxford, 
Goodyear Welt, 
Outside Wing 


WATSON Tip, 9-8 inch 
Model Heel, AA to C. 


Price... . $8.25 

No. 4501— 
Same as 

above in Black 


173 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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BLACK BOUDOIRS 


$1.50 Less 2% 10 days 
Sizes 214-8, Immediate Shipment 
Red and Tan $1.75 
Send us your orders. Dept. X. 
THE BAKER SHOE CO. 


yj UY) << 280 River St., Haverhill, Mass. 
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SUPREME QUALITY 
SHOES FOR MEN 
POPULARLY PRICED 
At Once Delivery 
SAMPLES SUBMITTED 


LANDE-RUTKIN SHOE CO. 


104 READE ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























‘Welt Footwear 
for Women 


WELCH, MOSS & FEEHAN CO. 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 




















WEST ALHAMBRA 





—nationally 
advertised 


—distributed 
internationally 


A representative 
will call at your request 


STANDARD FELT COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA 


Kistler, Lesh & Co. 


SOLE LEATHER 
AND 
BELTING BUTTS 


TANNAGES 
St. Marys Mt. Jewett Burke [Muskegon | 


332 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


ence Directory | 











PLAY SAFE 


Reduce your liabilities. Fire insurance cover- 
ing all or part of your stock andjfixtures*can 
be had of us on a basis that,means a‘saving. 
Write us to explain our special policy for 
shoe dealers. 


Fitchburg Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Fitehburg, Mass. 


The city of 141 diversified industries 
99% of which are locally owned 
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AQUICK DELIVERY! 
“J Goods Ready | 
y fo ship Promptly! 
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Clothing and Equipage List No. 2 


The Surplus Property Division, Office of the Quartermaster General of the Army, offers 
for sale by negotiation items listed in this advertisement (both new and renovated). 






Informal bids on this merchandise will be accepted at any of the offices named in this 
advertisement until 3:00 P.M. (Eastern time) February 13th. Bids may be made for 
one “minimum bidding unit” or any multiple thereof of any one lot or for the entire lot. 









The approximate quantity content of a bale or case as embraced in the specifications 
are not guaranteed. Bids must be submitted at so much per pair or per article instead 
of per bale or case. 







No special bid form is necessary. No deposit is required. Complete conditions of this 
sale are embodied in this advertisement. Similar offerings will be made weekly. Deliv- 
eries will be made promptly. 





Watch For Succeeding Announcements 


They will contain unusual opportunities for retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers. 


SEE FOLLOWING PAGES 
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Sale of 


War Department 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE 


List No. 2 





BIDS ON THIS LIST CLOSE FEB. 13 





No. 59 


25,000 Pr. Men’s New Rubber Hip 
Boots. Sizes 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11. 
Packed and weigh same as No. 54. 
Made by Hood Rubber Co. Stored 
Boston. Minimum bidding unit 
120 pr. 


No. 56 


3,000 Pr. Men’s New Rubber Hip 
Boots. Sizes 8, 9, 10, and 12. Packed 
and weigh same as No. 54. Made by 
Bourn Rubber Co. Stored Boston. 
Minimum bidding unit 3,000 pr. 


No. 66 


680 Pr. Men’s New Overshoes. 
(All rubber.) Sizes 7, 9, 10, and 11. 
Pecked and weigh same as No. 62. 
Made by Bourn Rubber Co. Stored 
Boston. Minimum bidding unit 
680 pr. 








No. 60 


25,000 Pr. Men’s New Rubber Hip 
Boots. Sizes 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 
14. Packed and weigh same as 
No. 54. Made by U.S. Rubber Co. 
Stored Boston. Minimum bidding 
unit 120 pr. 


No. 57 


3,000 Pr. Men’s New Rubber Hip 
Boots. Sizes 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12. 
Packed and weigh same as No. 54. 
Made by Converse Rubber Co. 
Stored Boston. Minimum bidding 
unit 3,000 pr. 





No. 63 


6,162 Pr. Men’s New Overshoes. 
(Allrubber.) Sizes 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, and 15. Packed and weigh 
same as No. 62. Made by Hood 
Rubber Co. Stored Boston. Mini- 
mum bidding unit 6,162 pr. 








No. 61 


1,620 Pr. Men’s New Rubber Hip 
Boots. Sizes 7, 9, 10, and 12. Packed 
and weigh same as No. 54. Made by 
Lambertville Rubber Co. Stored 
Boston. Minimum bidding unit 
1,620 pr. 


No. 58 


1,000 Pr. Men’s New Rubber Hip 
Boots. Sizes 7, 8, and 12. Packed 
and weigh same as No. 54. Made by 
Goodyear Rubber Co. Stored Bos- 
ton. Minimum biddin,; unit 1,000 


pr. 


No. 64 


3,500 Pr. Men’s New Overshoes. 
(All rubber.) Sizes 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
and 13. Packed and weigh same as 
No. 62. Made by Goodyear Rubber 
Co. Stored Boston. Minimum bid- 
ding uvit 3,500 pr. 





No. 54 


2,000 Pr. Men’s New Rubber Hip 
Boots. Sizes 7, 8, and 9. Packed 
12 pr. per case. Approximate weight 
125 lbs. Made by Apsley Rubber 
Co. Stored Boston. Minimum 
bidding unit 2,000 pr. 


No. 62 


58,000 Pr. Men’s New Overshoes 
(Allrubber.) Sizes 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
and 13. Packed 20 pr. to case. Ap- 
proximate weight 108 lbs. Made by 
U. S. Rubber Co. Stored Boston. 
Minimum bidding unit 200 pr. 


No. 65 


3,600 Pr. Men’s New Overshoes. 
(All rubber.) Sizes 8, 9, 10, 11, and 
12. Packed and weigh same es lot 
No. 62. Made by Converse Rubber 
Co. Stored Boston. Minimum bid- 
ding unit 3,600 pr. 





No. 55 


3,000 Pr. Men’s New Rubber Hip 
Boots. Sizes7,8,9,and 10. Packed 
Made by Beacon 
Mini- 


same as No. 54. 
Rubber Co. Stored Boston. 
mum bidding unit 3,000 pr. 





No. 68 


12,220 Pr. Men’s New Overshoes. 
(All rubber.) Sizes 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
and 12. Packed and weigh same as 
No. 62. Made by Apsley Rubber 
Co. Stored Boston. Minimum 
bidding unit 200 pr. 





No. 67 


1,620 Pr. Men’s New Overshoes. 
(All rubber.) Sizes 9, 10, 11, 12, and 
13. Packed and weigh same as No. 
62. Made by Beacon Rubber Co. 
Stored Boston. Minimum bidding 
unit 1,620 pr. 











FULL DETAILS ON LAST PAGE 











Jan. 24, 1920 








Jan. 24, 1920 
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Sale of 


War Department 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE 





List No. 2 








BIDS ON THIS LIST CLOSE ON 


FEB. 13 


















No. 83 


25,000 Pr. 
Laces. Length 36 in. 
bales or cases. 
Stored Boston. 


unit 1,200 pr. 


New Rawhide Shoe 
Pecked in 
Makers unknown. 
Minimum bidding 





No. 88 


3,697 Pr. New Rawhide Shoe 
Laces. Approximate length 36 in. 
Width 4% in. Makers unknown. 
Stored St. Louis. Minimum bidding 
unit 1,200 pr. 











3,890 Pr. 
Laces. 


No. 112 


Porpoise Hide 
(New.) Approximately 36 









Shoe 


in.long. Packed in one case. Weight 
Makers unknown. 
Minimum bidding 


about 95 Ibs. 
Stored Atlanta. 
unit 3,890 pr. 











No. 84 
1,000 Pr. New Shoe Laces. 





eather, some are rawhide. Packed 
in case. Approximate weight 75 
Ibs. Makers unknown. Stored 
New York City. Minimum bidding 
unit 1,000 pr. 





Ap- 
roximately 36 in. long. Some are 


No. 89 


25,000 Pr. New Rawhide Shoe 
Approximate length 36 in. 
Width % in. Makers unknown. 
Stored New Orleans. Minimum 
bidding unit 1,200 pr. 


Laces. 








No. 85 


New Rawhide Shoe 
Laces. Length 47 in. Width} in. 
Packed in cases. Approximate 
weight 167 Ibs. Makers unknown. 
Stored Philadelphia. Minimum 
bidding unit 1,200 pr. 


11,325 Pr. 





No. 90 


6,971 Pr. New Leather Shoe Laces. 
Approximate length 36 in. Widtb 
Yin. Packed in boxes. Makers 
unknown. Stored San Francisco. 
Minimum bidding unit 1,200 pr. 


61 Shoe Size 


No. 95 


Sticks. 









Made of 


Hardwood 17} in. long by 1 in. 


wide. 


inch measurements other side. 
wood covered with brass, 


piece, 


Divided into sizes one side, 


Toe 


nickel plated, 3 in. high, 1 in. wide, 


with top string toe pieces. 
in side grooves. 


Slides 


Heel piece 3 in. 


high, 1 in. wide, and 1 3-8 in. deep. 


Packed singles. 
Maker unknown. 


5 oz. 
Philadelphia. 
unit entire lot. 


Minimum 


Average weight 


Stored 
bidding 












No. 86 


10,000 Pr. New Rawhide Shoe 
Approximate length 36 in. 


Laces. 
Width 4% in. Makers unknown. 
Stored Newport News. Minimum 
bidding unit 1,200 pr. 


No. 102 


250,000 Pr. New Field Shoe Laces. 
Color Olive Drab. Length 36 in. 
Meta] tips. Packed 3,600 pr. per 
case. Weight about 116 to 119 lbs. 
Made by International Braid Co. 
Stored New York City. Minimum 
bidding unit 3,600 pr. 








No. 87 
4,000 Pr. New Rawhide Shoe 
Laces. Approximate length 36 in. 


Width Yin. 100 to bundle. Weight 


250 Ibs. Makers unknown. Stored 
Chicago. Minimum bidding unit 
1,200 pr. 





No. Ill 


29 Pr. New Rawhide Shoe Laces, 
Approximately 36 in. long. Pro- 
tected and wrapped in paper. Boxed. 
Weight about 3 lbs. Makers un- 
known. Stored Atlanta. Minimum 
bidding unit 29 pr. 








See 


Drygoods 





Reporter 


Drygoodsman 
Commercial Bulletin 


of 


January 24th 
for Offerings of 


Leggins, 


Tapes, 


etc. 











FULL DETAILS ON LAST PAGE 
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Details of Sale of 


War Department 
CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE 
List No. 2 





BIDS ON THIS LIST CLOSE FEB. 13 





INSPECTION: 
Goods are sold “‘as is’’ without recourse at point of storage. Samples are displayed at Zone Supply 


Offices and at the Surplus Property Division, Munitions Bldg., Washington, D. C 

Samples of merchandise advertised in this list will not be furnished, but they may be inspected at 
points named herein. 

No bid stipwating that goods shall coaform with materials inspected will be considered unless the 
bidder shall have made inspection of the actual merchandise at storage point. All such inspections 
must be made prior to the submission of a bid. Failure of a bidder to make such inspection will 
not constitute a warrant for his refusal to accept any award made to him. 


NEGOTIATIONS: 
No special form is required for the submission of a bid. Bids may be made by letter, by telegram or 


by telephone. Bids made in the latter manner shall be confirmed immediately in writing. 
All bids must be submitted by 3.00 P.M. (Eastern time) February 13th. 
Bids should be addressed to the Zone Supply Officer at the nearest address. 
Army Supply Base, Boston, Mass.; 461 8th Avenue, New York City; 21st Street and Oregon Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Pa.; Coca-Cola Building, Baltimore, Md.; Transportation Building, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Army Building, 15th and Dodge Streets, Omaha, Neb.; Fort Mason, San Francisco, (al. ; 
17th and F Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C.; Newport News, Va.; Jeffersonville, Ind.; 1819 West 
39th Street, Chicago, Ill.; 2nd and Arsenal Streets, St. Louis, Mo.; Audobon Building, New Orleans, 
La.; San Antonio, Tex.; New Cumberland, Pa.; Columbus, Ohio; or to the Surplus Property 
Division, Munitions Building, Washington, D. C. 
Any bid may be changed but such changes must be filed with one of the Zone Supply Offices or the 
Surplus Property Division, Washington, D. C., prior to 3.00 P.M. (Eastern time) February 13th. 
ee must be for goods at point of storage as set forth in the specifications of the materials adver- 
tised. 
Each lot offered is identified by anumber. Bids should include the lot number or numbers on which 
the bid is made. Bids may be made for the ‘minimum bidding unit” or any multiple thereof, as 
specified in the description of each lot. No bid for less than one ‘minimum bidding unit’’ will be 
considered. 

NOTIFICATION: 
Successful bidders will be notified by mail on or before February 18th. In each case successful 
bidders will be advised of the quantity awarded to them. A deposit of 10 per cent of the amount 
due under each award must be made immediately upon receipt of notification. 

DELIVERY: 
The goods offered are for spot delivery. Purchasers will be permitted to leave stocks which they 
may acquire in Government storage for a period of 50 days after receipt of notification. Goods so 


held will be held subject to purchasers’ risk. 


IMPORTANT: 
The War Department reserves the right to reject any part or all of any bid or bids. Inquiries 


relative to sales conditions or stocks offered should be addressed to the nearest Zone Supply Office. 


ACTION: 
Take advantage of the extremely unusual opportunities presented in this advertisement. Give 
careful consideration to each item listed in this and succeeding sales. Every item listed is avail- 


able for immediate delivery. 





Surplus Property Division 


Office of the Quartermaster General, Director of Purchase and Storage 
Munitions Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Pe 


VERY kind of cloth used for 
the outside of a shoe is in 
the CASKO LINE 


—all Staple Colors or 
to match any leather 


All CASKO SHOE FABRICS are of 
that QUALITY which wise mer- 
chants insist on having in their shoes 


TMM MMe MMe MT 











: 
: 


| 


—Samples gladly sent on 
receipt of your request 


Casko Shoe Fabrics Corp. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
S. W. Corner Fourth and Arch Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


OUMIOUMNOMMNNNN 











New York Chicago Boston St. Louis 
A. J. HAAS J. K. REYNOLDS CO. A. W. BLISS H. C. KORNDOERFER & CO. 
10 Spruce Street 221 W. Lake St. 106 Beach Street Leather Trades Building 


Rochester H. J. FRALEY Cincinnati 
GEORGE C. SMITH Pennsylvania W. A. BENNETT, JR. 
4 Church Street Representative 1015 Second National Bank Bldg. 
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The 7 Its Users Are Its Best Recommendation 


nter it 
Count Flex WE know you will want one of these wonderful little r 
Machine machines if you once try it out. Of the hundreds - Price 
we have sold we have yet to hear one complaint. When $17.50 

may we eliminate your counter troubles? ’ 


| 
| 





HERE is no doubt in my mind but that your machine is a very valuable necessity | 
T for any shoe store big enough to warrant the small expense of putting it in. | 
Breaking down counters and making heels split is a very common fault and your | 
machine obliviates it. No arguments would seem to be necessary to place the machine 
on the market. 
H. B. SCATES, Wm. Filene Sons’ Co., Boston, Mass. 
} 





COUNTER FLEXITY MACHINE CO., Lynn, Mass. 














THE ADVANTAGES OF NOW READY! 
1920 DIRECTORY 


, OF 
Perfection | Wee || Shoe Manufacturers 


Ci dpe wirou7 Covering all the improved features of previous 
irclettes = EL editions, thoroughly and carefully revised to 
date. Over 200 new firms and reorganiza- 
tions, changes in addresses, changes in lines of 
production, etc. Remember this is the only 
Directory giving complete description of 


With the Sharp Shoulder and Broad Wear- product, output in plain figures, and contain- 


ing Surface ing the names of actual manufacturers—no 
They don't scratch floors § They do protect jobbers included. 
eachaapas’  Waenaaiehes Price $2.00 Postpaid 


Oe eee Shoe Trades Publishing Co. 


F. W. Whitcher Co., 22%. 683 ATLANTIC AVE. . — BOSTON 



































Make Your Show Window 


Pay Your Rent i I 
ee Our line of Period Trade-marks - Foreign 


Display Fixtures C + 
will help you make ountries 
effective window 
i " Do you Piestine Gp Rupertpese of Bestentin Foreign 
displays Trade in Cuba, | _ South American Fentcles and 
Many sales are my at 
Certain F Countries award exclusive trade-mark rights 
made on the in a trade nome or mark Pty — a nt, ove 
é use b 8 
sidewalk. ede-anshe in such countries. oe ve 
rk Depertment, ft fully eautpped_ to, prompdy gt Nye 
mar: 1 
New catalog No. 92 tions fe Registration of Trade-mar ail F 
on request. tries, as well as in the United States. Address all 
ecorder — and Trade-mark Depert- 
ase. 




















The Oscar Onken Co. Fucus Cincinnati, 0., U.S. A. 
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TRIANGULATION OF THE FOOT 


That’s The Principle of The 


Clarke Foot Measurer. 


Thousands of retailers and orthopedic authorities at the Boston Show displayed 
keen interest in our Novel foot measuring machine, and unqualifiedly endorsed 
the CLARKE FOOT MEASURER to be the most accurate foot measuring device 


ever offered the trade because its principle is correct. 


The CLARKE FOOT MEASURER is standardized to read 2 sizes over the 
actual foot measurement, besides showing the actual width of the foot, thus estab- 


lishing a positively accurate basis to begin your fitting problem. 


‘**A Thing is not an Expense that Saves Time and Labor.”’ 


THE CLARKE FOOT MEASURER 


“‘Length and Width at a Glance” 


You cannot be an up-to-date Retail Merchant without The CLARKE FOOT 
MEASURER in your equipment. Models for Men and Women. Price $20.00 
each, net 30 days, 5% 10 days. Special discount rates quoted for quantity 


orders. 


Made by 


CLARKE-EMERSON MFG. COMPANY 


Sales Office: Room 510 


Factory at 
113 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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A TYPICAL 1920 STYLE 
In the E & M Shoe of Quality 


MODEL NO. 122 


Patent ‘““THAIS” Double Cross Strap 
Turn, on our Number 19 Last, with 
New Toe Effect. Carries 16-8 Full 
Louis Heel with Aluminum Plate 


EMERY & MARSHALL CO. 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 


WARREN H. TUCKER CHARLES L. MARKS J. B. LAUGHLIN LARRIE H. SASS 
In New England Eastern City Trade and Throughout the Middle West On the Pacific Coast 
Office at 183 Essex St., Bosten Southern Territory with 


New York 
1008 Marbridge Building 
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| VAUGHAN’ 2 
IVORY 


THE SOLE THAT HAS MADE WHITE SHOES STAPLE 








AUGHAN’S IVORY SOLE LEATHER, 

whether for sport, dress or street wear is 

the natural complement of white foot- 
A) wear. 


During its five years of service, it has 

created a trade name for itself—the words 

VAUGHAN’S IVORY are as synony- 

mous of the highest grade of sole leather 
as the word KODA K of cameras. 


The vogue of VAUGHAN’S IVORY is deserved. 
It has given a gracefulness to white footwear that 
means popularity—and consequently profit to the 
merchant. It has taken white footwear out of the 
novelty class and made a staple of it. 


You cannot afford any other leather on the white 
shoes in your stock. Specify VAUGHAN’S on 
every order. It is distinctive in appearance, dura- 
ble, light in weight and permanently white. 


GEORGE C. VAUGHAN 


TANNERIES AT 
PEABODY, MASS. 


Costs no more than other good sole leather 
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A 4007 INCREASE 
Goodyear’s Answer 





te 1920, Goodyear Wingfoot Heel 


production already has been increased 
100% Within four months, production 
again will have been doubled. 


Preparing for your further orders, the 
output of the Goodyear factory soon 
will reach a 400% increase. 


During 1919, an overwhelming majority 
of the shoes built in the United States 
with branded rubber heels were factory- 
equipped with ome brand — Goodyear 


W ingfoot. 

The Goodyear Wingfoot Heel for Men’s, 
~ Women’s, Growing Girls’, and Boys’ 
shoes had convinced your industry of 
its worth. 











YOUR NINETEEN-TWENTY SPECIFICATIONS 





Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber ¢ 
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IN PRODUCTION 


to Your Demand 





b pean orders were unprecedented in 
volume. Your shoe manufacturer 
and Goodyear, too, were embarrassed. 
Such unparalleled preference for our 
product had not been anticipated. Im- 
mediate factory expansion was our duty 
to our customers. This expansion has 
been made. 


The rubber heel is established—an ever- 
increasing factor in the shoe industry. 
The Goodyear Wingfoot is ready, await- 
ing your order, with a redoubled 
production. In specifying Goodyear 
Wingfoot, you are assured of never-. 
varying quality, and of prompt delivery. 





WILL FIND YOUR MANUFACTURER READY 





Wine EL rer oe ate 
= = 02) ép=> pair free if they do not. 
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WE CAN TAKE CARE OF YOU | 
NOW TO ANY EXTENT ON 
THIS MODEL. Send orders along. 











ll 





| 


It has been a real victory model. Big sales have been recorded from 
the day it was brought out. A factory floor stock is now sufficiently 
great to guarantee deliveries as desired. Orders in one day can now 
be shipped same day. Why not fill the gaps in your stock with this 
shoe? 
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IN STOCK—STYLE 189 


Cocoa Brown Calf Brougan Bal, Victory Last. AA to 
D, 5 to 11. Wingfoot Rubber Heel. 


PRICE $10.50 


It will make a hit with your trade. You-can have sizes and widths in 
sufficient variety to satisfy every customer. Don’t put off ordering. 
Give it a trial. Action means money for you. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., Ine. 


ROCKLAND, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK FPHILADELPHIA DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
183 Essex Street Marbridge Building 1215 Market Street Washington Arcade Pacific Building 


Ii 
A 


| 
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ANOTHER CREES 
& COOK CREATIO 


TONY 


SMOOTH 
SPARTAN 


COLOR 35 


| T is impossible to describe this new 
shade—or to give it faithful color 
reproduction through printer's ink. 











So we want to send you a sample of 
the leather that you may see its rich 
beauty for yourself. 


Color 33 is a worthy addition to 
the long list of CREESE & COOK 
successes In creating new colored calf 
leathers. 


WOLFENSTEIN xs SHANAHAN P.A.HENRY «x CO. 
39 SPRUCE STREET 706 BROADWAY : CINCINNATIO. 

NEW YORK LEATHER TRADES BUILDING 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 


CREESE &COOK CO 


CREATORS OF N 


TANNERIES Kye eeeee = SALES ROOMS 
DAN VERSPORT MPS; Alaa 95 SOUTH ST. BOSTON 
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For Your Spring Trade 


@ ta of the many new features in the Regal 
line for the coming Spring. This shoe is 
to be pictured in our Saturday Evening Post 


advertising. 


Sales Rooms 
268 Summer Street 209 South State Street 1369 Broadway 
Boston Chicago, Ill. New York City 
Republic Bldg., Room 1512 


Regal Shoe Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Regarding 
Substitutes 


The superiority of the Vulco- 
Unit Box Toe is recognized 
by shoe manufacturers every- 
where. 


The Vulco-Unit Box Toe 
will be used in all your 
shoes if you specify them 
in your orders. 














Accept no substitute. 














t the genuine. 
Ge e§ € Process Pat. Aug. 19, 1913 


Patented January 12, 1915 
Patented January 12, 1915 








VULCO-UNIT 
BOX TOE 


BECKWITH BOX TOE CO. 
108 LINCOLN ST. BOSTON, MASS. 





Agents 


' G. W. KIBBY & CO. GEO. A. SPRINGMEIER 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. CINCINNATI, OHIO 





























































































































“the 
ETT 
ROS oe 


“MAKES LIFE’S WALK EASY” 
‘TRAD - Mane 





ONE OF THE STRONG LINE OF CROSSETT IN-STOCK MODELS 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER - . NINETEEN TWENTY 





HE ‘“‘Nabob” model here shown, only one of the 
Crossett In-Stock line, is expressive of the all- 
around leadership of each of the other shoes which 


make up this department. 

The keynote of the Crossett In-Stock Plan is merchan- 
dise quality throughout and promptness in service. 

Our Spring, 1920, In-Stock catalogue is ready for mailing. 
Shall we send you a copy? 


Shall we also make an appointment with salesman:in 
your territory to call with Fall, 1920, line of samples? , 


CONSTANT IN QUALITY—NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT CO. 


Address all communications to 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM SAN FRANCISCO SALESROOM BOSTON,SALESROOM 
606 Marbridge Bldg. 463 Pacific Bldg. 58 Lincoln‘Street 



























































































































































Standard Kid Prize Winners 


Awards were made at the National Shoe Retailers’ Association 
Convention in the National $2,500 Contest for the best answers 
to five important questions—the results have done much to advance 
the better merchandising of kid leather footwear. 





First 

Prize 
Winning 
Paper 

by 
Murray C. 
French 








Question 1. What Advantages Do You See in Kid Leather For Shoes and 
How Can We Make it Still More Desirable to the Consumer? 


Kid Leather combines firmness with flexi- 
bility; lightness with strength; a reason- 
able resistance to water with a porosity 
sufficient for ventilation. 

Kid shoes, being softer, rip less often than 
other kinds, both at the sole and in the 
uppers. They resist perspiration better, 
and allow a closer, smoother, clinging fit 
with greater comfort. Kid leather has 
fewer wrinkles at the ankle. Wood heels 
are more easily covered with kid than any 
other leather. 

Kid leather is desirable both on account of 
its inherent style and its durability. It is, 
therefore, equally suited to business shoes, 
walking boots, afternoon pumps, evening 
slippers, house slippers onl comfort shoes. 


Conduct researches into ‘better shoemak- 
ing for kid shoes.”” Study backing, stitch- 
ing, lining, lasting, treeing and finishing 
from a factory standpoint and urge fac- 
tories to use the methods you find most 
effective. 

See if you can’t find a system for making 
—better button holes, 

—blind eyelets that won’t “grin,” 

—mat kid that won’t stretch so much, 
—glazed kid that won’t scuff so easily, 
—colors that would be more even, 
—colors that would hold better. 

Maybe you could find a new finish other 
than mat and glazed kid. 


wrrererewe wv 





Question 2. What Sort of Retail Advertising Service Could We Render 
That Would Be of Most Help to You? 


I can think of no service I would appreciate 
more than a little booklet every few weeks, 
showing exact reproductions of advertise- 
ments run by other retailers featuring your 
goods. I would be glad to contribute my 
advertisements. 
I could also use a high-class booklet to hand 
to my trade explaining the care of leather, 
the desirability of shoe trees and dressings, 
and the necessity of using “style’’ shoés 
only for such occasions. It might also con- 
tain an interesting story about the sources 
of kid leather and a little about its tanning. 
Conduct another contest for the best 

(a) Ad featuring ‘‘Vode”’ in women’s shoes, 


(6) Ad featuring ‘‘Vode”’ in men’s shoes, 

(c) Ways and means of taking advan- 
tage locally of your national campaign. 
A booklet containing the best of the an- 
swers would be of great service to me. 
Send me an occasional circular that will 
broaden my knowledge of shoes and leather, 
and help me move goods off my shelves. 
Leave out the so-called “live wire’’ stuff 
intended only to sell goods fo me, not for me. 
Of course, I want some newspaper cuts. 
Make them small and neat. Yours is a 
style campaign and your ads must be 
dignified and high class. 
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Question 3. 


Would It Be Helpful to You if You Could Show Your 


Customer the Brand of Nationally Wide Advertised Leather in the 


Shoes You Offer Them? Why? 


We are a nation of name-worshippers, 
from automobiles to pencils. Why not on 
leather also? 


Confidence is the backbone of the whole 
scheme of modern merchandising. 


There is no doubt that a name on an article 
inspires confidence in the customer’s 
mind, not only as to quality and desira- 
bility, but also as to price. The better the 
name is known the more confidence it 
gives. 


The average shopper is a keen judge of 

values, but her personal experience in any 
one line is bound to be limited. And I am 
of the opinion that her judgment is influ- 
enced as much by national and local adver- 
tising as by her own experience. 
In other words, I believe that a customer 
who has been attracted by ‘“‘Vode’”’ adver- 
tising will buy a shoe made of “Vode”, 
just as readily and with as much confidence 
as she would had she already worn a 
*‘Vode”’ shoe which proved satisfactory. 
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Question 4. How Many and Which Colors Should Kid Leather Manu- 

facturers Standardize? Why? 
This question can be answered for one 
season only, for we are not ready to stop 


introducing new colors from time to time. 
Standardization of colors is essential to 


the safety of the average retailer, to protect 
himself against his own wild guesses, in 
his commendable effort to produce some- 
thing distinctive. 





“To Give the Users of Kid Leather 


the Maximum of Satisfaction” “‘ie\Gontese” 


the Contest 
President A. H. Geuting in Tuesday morning session presented Murray C. 
French, in behalf of the Standard Kid Manufacturing Company, the First Prize 


—a check for $1,000. 
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KID 
MANUFACTURING CO 
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C. A. Derr, Worcester, Mass., received 


second prize of $500; Wm. J. Walsh, [So. 
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FIRST PRIZE WINNER 
MURRAY C. FRENCH, Lincoln, Neb. 


FRPP RENN 


Next Fall’s colors should be black, white, dark brown, medium tan, 
and mouse. 
I do not include gray of any shade. Some grays can be sold by some 


retailers, but the words “‘standard color” indicate not only a safe color. 
but a necessary color; and gray, for next Fall, is neither. 


Yr Wh 


Question 5. Which Magazines of General Circulation, 
One or More, Do You Read Regularly? Why? 


The two magazines that I read more regularly than others are “‘The 
Saturday Evening Post” and the “American.” 


I like these partly because their reading matter, whether fact or fiction, 
is always written in such “readable” style; but really more because I 
enjoy studying their high-class advertisements. 

? 


Modern magazine advertising has developed out of its former status in 
which it was considered a mere space filler, a bore to the intelligent 
reader, and an imposition on those who bought the magazine for its 
reading matter, till now it is to the business man a vast tund of informa- 
tion, a constant source of new ideas, a barometer of fashions, and an 


incentive to higher-grade personal effort. 








Boston, third prize, $200; J. C. Smith, 
Wellington, Kans., fourth prize of $50. 
Seventy-five awards of merit, $10 each. 





Awards for Merit 
Seventy-five Shoe Men get $10 each 


Leon H. Fischel, 478 St. Catherine St., W. Montreal, Canada. 
A. L. Wright, 33 Victoria St., Amherst, Nova Scotia. 
C. F. Campbell, 169 E. State St., Hammond, Indiana. 
Samuel Supowitz, 1315 Fifth ‘Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
John L. Chisholm, 2866 Dundas St., West Toronto, Canada. 
M. Schnippel, 116 South Harrison St., Shelbyville, Indiana. 
A. A. McCormick, 1619 West Fourth’ St., Waterloo, Iowa. 
Herman E. Mailman, Wauconda, II. 
Schuyler G. Harrison, 496 William St., East Orange, N. J. 
Baxter Hooper, 244 North Virginia St., Reno, Nevada 
Edward E. Rowell, 5 Congress St., Portsmouth, N 
C. E. Ruggles, 53 Whiting St., Lynn, Mass. 
Joe W. Mullen, 215 Reed St , Moherly, Mo. 
L. O. Van Sickle, 11 pore Hi St., Rochester, N. Y. 
E. H. Davis, 210 So. Washington Ave., Lansing, Mich. 
Frank P. Meyer, 18 North Vermont St., Danville, Ill. 
H. B. E. Kenberry, 148 West 4th St., Greenville, Ohio. 
= 4 Palmer, 228 Capitol St., Charleston-Kanawha, W. Va. 
K. Johnson, 176 East Main St., Rochester, N. Y 

Ba M. Borland, 1118-1122 7th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Frank E. Condon, 305 Grove Ave., Prescott, Arizona. 
Harrison Seabury, 214 Thames St., Newport, | a 
Clarence K. Andreae, 511 Main St., Evansville, Ind. 
Chas. E. Collar, 322 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Clyde R. Kendall, Yellowstone Merc. Co., Sidney, Mont. 
William P. Purfieid, 123 E. Liberty St., —_ Harbor, Mich. 
O. E. Thorp, The Mode, Ltd., Boise, Idah 

- Myron Sollars, 23 South Paint St., Chiliicothe, Ohio. 
James H. Ingoldsby, 2024 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 
Chester R. Nelson, P. O. Box 134, Hopkins, Minn. 
William Pfeffer, 971 Fifth Ave., New ensington, Pa. 
Mortimer Rosenfield, 100 West Water St., Elmira, N. Y 
Floyd Wilmer Coffman, P. O. Box 203, Harrisonburg, Va. 
M. J. Kelley, Stoughton, Mass. 
Sam Dehnert, Ward & Morrison, Fort Benton, Mont. 
John Flanagan, 142 Pennsylvania Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
John H. Vaughn, 19 King St., St. John, N.B. 
Nancy Aaron, 223 Princeton Ave., Bluefield, W. Va. 
R. Eugene Risser, Cor. N. Main and 6th Sts., Bonham, Texas. 
John T. Williams, 1108 2nd St., 8. E., Rochester, Minn. 
John S. Gingrick, 116 Ninth St., Altoona, Pa. 
Abram Friedman, 12 South St., Morristown, Pa. 
W. W. Kendall, 289 Portage, Winnipeg, — ey Can. 
Frank E. Phillip, 719 Pierce Ave., Niagara Fall, N. Y. 
W. T. Ryman, Girard, Pa. 
Miss J. Vivian Hedgcock, 810 National Ave., E. Las Vegas, New 

exico. 
A. S. Workman, Glenwood, Iowa. 
Stanley Talbot, 1302 12th St., Lewiston, ~— 
Philip W. Ruff, 114 So. Main St., Butler, P; 
Frederick W. Small, ll Wheatland Ave., Mass. 
Harry G. Theede, 1347 N. Irving ie Fremont, Neb. 
A. A. Sceard, 714 Kansas Ave., To a, Kan. 
Morris L. Schwartzberg, Secon: h Sts., Al 
C. A. Schutte, 2 Main St., Salem, W. Virwioia: 
Walter J. Blum, Dansville, Y. 
John A. Van Coevering, 107 Washington St., Grand Haven, Mich. 
Charles F. Gamble, 2 dsley St., Auburn, N. Y. 
F. M. Nost, 121 Broadway Ave., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Jerome J. Sholem, Paris, Ill. 
Dott J. Morgan, 1534 So. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Saures J. Wolf, 290 No. Park St., Richland Center, Wis. 

W. Crawford, 53 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

tessmaen E. McNeary, Main & Fourth Sts., Dayton, Ohio. 
Griggs Marsh, 518 E. Third St., Berwick, Pa. 
Michael F. Cartier, 148 Dundas St., London, Smatain, Can. 
Edwin H. Leona: rd, 44 Irwin St., Winthrop, Mass. 
Harry Rubinstein, 835 N. Water St., Decatur. 
Arthur Robinson, 220 + Main St., Salt Lake Cite, Utah. 
E. L. Freyman, 422 So. Fayette St., Washington Court House, Ohio 
Leroy Luppold, 2580 E. Jef erson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Carl Burgstahler, 115 N. Wabash Ave. .» Chi 
W. Lawrence —— 415 W. Pierce St., acemb, lik. 
W. W. Abraham, Casey, Ill. 
Flo Dru aoe BK S. Division St., Casey, I 
Geo. V. Ricksecker, 301 Main St., “aR Kane. 
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\ ICTOR Detachable Buckle Holder 
.. For Beaded Buckles .°. 

Does not mar the pump. It can be put on and taken 

off instantly. Vamp fits between two spring jaws 


holding it securely in place. 


HOLDER 
To attach holder to buckle locate holder correct 


distance from bottom so that when drawn down, 
lower end of buckle will touch top jaw. Make slit 
with knife or other sharp instrument to start prongs, 
then pull down as far as holder can go. 


MADE FOR BEADED AND BAR BUCKLES— 
THREE SIZES 


LARGE—SMALL—BEADED 


PRICE 25c a pair, one pair on a card 


" TO BUCKLE WRITE NOW TO 


Sole Patentees of NORTHAMPTON, 
MASS. 


Fleming-Keever Co., Inc. "aks 
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MIDGET SHOE STANDS 


Small glass units with great selling at- Hundreds of shoe stores are using Midget 
tractiveness. Their crystal clear cleanliness Shoe Stands for displaying men’s, women’s 
will add character and refinement to any N. and children’s shoes. 

window. Yet they display the shoe in all . Trim your windows with glass and note 
its details. i their improved appearance. These units 
Catalog 9 fully illustrates the entire Crystal ¢,sa1Giass fe practical and economical. Send for 
Glass line and contains prices. Heel Rest Catalog 9. 


CRYSTAL FIXTURE COMPANY 


359 MONADNOCK BLDG. CHICAGO 
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FOR CHILDREN 


FOREWARNED 


Every indication points toward still further advances in 
the prices we will be compelled to ask. 


We still have our stock lines in good shape and for the 
present at unaltered prices. 


You can depend upon Dr. Adlers’ shoes for infants, misses 
and children to give satisfaction and to prove a real sup- 


Misses’ Pony Cut in All Leathers 


We Guarantee You Prompt Attention and 
No Delays in Shipments 


OVER 300 STYLES 
IN STOCK 


Send for Our Agency Proposition and 
Our Newest Catalog 


Spring Heel‘in All Leathers 


HYGRADE SHOE WORKS 


108-110 DUANE ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Factory, 2963-81 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Chicago Office, Lees Bldg. 


a 
= port to your children’s department. 
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“THE DAYTON” CUSHION INSOLES 
MAKE A DIFFERENCE AT THE END OF THE DAY 





ALt WOOt FELT PP ae , . 


MORE PROFITS _ 


Add our line of Cushion Insoles to Our Insoles are built for the natural 
your stock and your profits will tendencies of the foot. They give 
grow. comfort and good health. 


WRITE FOR A TRIAL ORDER 


DAYTON INSOLE COMPANY 


123 Mill Street - - DAYTON, O. 




















FISHSON—A Live Line of 
Quick Selling Shoe Buckles 


OF pnb attractive designs in enamel, Ster- 
ling and Silverite, the exclusive Fishson 


alloy, are pictured in our catalog. Write for 
it today. Our representative will call upon 


request. 


HENRY W. FISHEL & SONS 
_ 126 WEST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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GENUINE MAHOGANY RUSSIA CALF 
SHOES PRICED AT 


Stock No. 689—‘Peake” last, new Stock No. 595—‘“Royal” last (see 
narrow toe, mahogany Russia calf, “Royal” oxford below), mahogany 
orange silk gry: -orw ve Russia calf, invisible eyelets, 9-iron 
9-iron oe ate Pine ’ 5 os outsole, 8-8 heel. AA, 74-11; A, 7-11; 
6-11; C, D, 5-11. 1C@........ $9. B, 6-11; C, D, 5-11. Price $9.00 


Ss . }—** “ 
tock No. 518 Park No. 685—New 


; : s 
ee to, York last, Russia bal, 


hogany Russia calf, in- P : 
visible eyelets, 9-iron invisible eyelets, 9-iron 
heel. A, Sam Ae, ils 


outsoles, 8-8 », 8-8 
6-11; B, 6-11; C, D, 3 _C, 5-11; _D, 
5-11. Price $9.00 ; Pr $9.00 


Ready to Ship Unbranfled in Plain Cartons 





SOME ADVANCE SPRING OXFORDS 


Stock No. cae: sgl Ko-Ko”’ cordo oxford, Stock No. 1518—‘‘Ko-Ko” Russia - Stock No. 1540—‘‘Ko-Ko” Russia calf, 
“Royal” last. A, 7-11; B, 6-11; C, 6-11; oxford, “‘Park’’ last. A, 6-11; B, 6-11; oxford, ‘New York” last. B, 6-11; C, 6-11; 
D, 6-11. Price $6. C, 5-11; D,5-11. Price $3.2 =e errr ee ee $8.2 25 


f 


FISKE SHOE AND vitomee CO., 


717-719 Atlantic Ave., Boston 
301-303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


~—<- ee ee 
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The price of 
this beautiful 
boot is worth 


asking. 


\ TE not only made the shoe—we made the 
leather also. Your customers will 


admire its velvety non-crocking texture. 


Our specialty is cutting unnecessary costs and 
overhead expenses, for your benefit as well 
as ours. 


If your wholesaler does not carry our shoes, 
address us direct. 


GLOBE SHOE COMPANY 


Women’s Welt and McKay Shoes 
Factory: Chelsea, Mass. Salesrooms: 207 Essex St., Boston 
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SHOE MERCHANDISING _DIS- 
CUSSED 


At the Third Annual Convention of 
Wisconsin Retail Dry Goods’ 
Association 


Among the 125 retail merchants of 
Wisconsin who attended the Third 
Annual Convention of the Wisconsin 
Retail Dry Goods’ Association at Mil- 
waukee on January 12 and 13 were 
many merchants handling boots and 
shoes as a departmental feature of dry 
goods and apparel or general merchan- 
dise establishments, including depart- 
ment stores. Consequently in the dis- 
cussion of problems and consideration 
of solutions, boots and shoes frequently 
were referred to along with linens, silks, 
hosiery, cloaks and suits, dresses and 
other merchandise. 

Of particular interest were the reso- 
lutions adopted by the convention, 
the most striking expressions being 
found in the following two resolutions, 
the text of which is given in full because 
of the direct and important bearing 
upon the merchandising of boots and 
shoes as well as other commodities: 


Resolutions Adopted 
Resolved, That the Wisconsin Retail 


Dry Goods’ Association in convention 


assembled, appreciating the necessity 
of doing everything possible to curtail 
the ever-rising tide of prices, hereby 
offers its services, personally and col- 
lectively, to C. H. Tenney, Wisconsin 
Fair Price Commissioner, in making 
any and all investigations that will 
tend to uncover any profiteering prac- 
tices that there may be on the part of 
the retail distributors in Wisconsin. 

We only ask that in making such 
investigations, the common rules of 
business practices be observed and 
that, if no such profiteering practices 
be discovered, we urge that such facts 
be given as wide publicity as has been 
given the charges themselves. 


Co-operation with Government 


Whereas, the Wisconsin Retail Dry 
Goods’ Association, as retail distribu- 
tors, in its desire to co-operate and 
assist in every way possible the various 
governmental agencies in combating 
the present high prices, recognizes 

First—That conditions arising out of 
the World War have resulted in decreased 
production and increased demand. 

Second—That the only permanent 
solution of the problem is to increase 
production and lessen the demand, or 
both; therefore be it 

Resolved, That as retailers we will 
feature the lower-priced lines of mer- 
chandise, at the closest margin of profit 
possible; be it further 

Resolved, That we recommend to all 
retailers that in carrying out this 
program only the normal amount of 
advertising be used. 

In conclusion we want to emphasize 
as strongly as possible the necessity of 
securing the co-operation of manu- 
facturers in carrying on this campaign, 
and that especial efforts are made by 
the governmental agencies to increase 
production, particularly of the plainer 
and substantial grades of merchandise. 


Address on ‘‘Credits”’ 


Retail merchants in all lines doubt- 
less will find much of direct interest in 
an address on “Credits,” given before 
the Third Annual Convention of the 
Wisconsin Retail Dry Goods’ Associa- 
tion at Milwaukee, January 12 and 13, 
by James A. Fetterly of Milwaukee. 
Mr. Fetterly is secretary of the Retail 
Division of the Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce, manager of the Mil- 
waukee Credit Bureau operated by the 
division, secretary of the Milwaukee 
Society of Retail Credit Men, and a 
member of the directorate of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association. 
He said in part: 

‘Probably never before in the world’s 
history have affairs moved so rapidly 


as they are moving today. Is the aver- 
age retail credit man keeping up with 
the procession? Is his mental equip- 
ment geared up to meet the ever-chang- 
ing conditions? Are his methods and 
policies stationary, or is he abreast if 
not a little in advance of his time? 


Keep Up with Procession 


“An honest answer to the above 
defines his exact status as a credit man 
and spells his value (or otherwise) to 
his firm. 

“The Credit Man who is attempting 
to run his office today and to discharge 
his duties along the same lines as they 
were discharged ten years ago, would 
better get out—not remain to be kicked 
out. 

‘‘The man who continues to believe 
he can be a force sufficient unto him- 
self, that he does not need the advice, 
co-operation or suggestions of his 
associates, aides or clerks, has died on 
his feet—it only remains to see that he 
is decently buried. His friends are 
saying to themselves: ‘He was a good 
man in his day, but he couldn’t keep 
up with the procession. Requiescat in 
pace!’ 

“The Credit Man who extends or 
refuses credit along the same lines and 
acts on the same theories as obtained 
ten years ago—yes, even five years ago— 
is likewise due for an awful jolt. 

““*Tempus Fugit!’ And the Credit 
Man must wake up to the fact that it 
is ‘fugiting’ all the time, and never since 
Old Father Time first took up his job 
has it been ‘fugiting’ quite as fast as it 
is today. 

Customer Welfare 


“The Credit Man of today is the 
little steel ball-bearing in the merchan- 
dising machine. All ball-bearings must 
have lots of oil—salve—in order to 
function properly. With plenty of 
lubricant he can keep those two mighty 
parts—Extravagance and Economy— 
from grinding together. He must have 
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Where to Buy 


Women’s Shoes 


























COLLINS & STAPLES 
Makers of HAND TURNED 
PUMPS 


Full Louis Heels 
Patent Leather and 
White Polar-Kloth 


Factory, 118 Phoenix Rew 
=Bosten Office, 110 Lincein St. HAVERHILL, MASS . 











HARTMAN SHOE COMPANY | 


HAVERHILL, MASS 





The Line of 100 Style* 
of Comfort Shoes 


Juliets — Oxfords — Bails 
—Polish—Bu 

Ties — Three Po 
Gored Front Oxfords — 
Pri ndals. etc. 
Women’s Flexible Welts 


TIMSON BROS., Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 








PHILLIPS-CRAM CORP. 


Successors to 
NASON & PHILLIPS 
Makers of 


Women’s Turn Slippers 


276 River Street - Haverhill, Mass. 
Boston Office, 207 Essex Street 








BARNETT SHOE CO., Boston 
In Stock 


Patent Leather Hand- 








Black Kid Good- 

year Welt, 9-inch 

Lace, High Heel. 
$6.10 


Terms 2%-10-net 30 days. 


Barnett Shoe Co. 


110-112 Summer St., Besten, Mass 








The Westcott- 
Whitmore 
Company 

Syracuse, N. ¥. 

SPECIALISTS IN 

Wemen’s Footwear 

Welts, Turns and 

McKays 

IN STOCK 








QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED QUICKLY 


in ‘“‘Where to Buy” columns—a 

growing directory for all the trade, 

Laem answers briefly to cur- 
e 





rent problems in merchandising. 
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in mind the welfare of his store which 
demands sales, but he cannot forget 
the welfare of the customer—even if 
the customer himself has forgotten it 
—which requires a certain amount of 
economy. 

“Sound economic principles demand 
that there shall be a certain amount of 
thrift and saving from all of us each 
year. 

No man_ has_ the _ economical 
right to spend his entire income each 
year. To urge bim to do so against his 
will is to do a grievous wrong not only 
to him but to society in general of which 
he is a part. To permit him to do so, 
even if he is willing, does not mitigate 
the wrong. 


Soundness of Community 


“There is where the retail Credit 
Man of today must stand as the senti- 
nel. ‘Thus far canst thou go, but no 
farther’ is a hard expression, especially 
when he knows his house is there to do 
business; but a little thought will show 
that in the last analysis the real welfare 
of his house rests on the economic 
welfare and soundness of the commu- 
nity, and that welfare can best be pre- 
served by a continued observance of 
those principles which have been proven 
to be for the good of all. 


Wider Expenditure Latitude 


“Increased income and resources of 
the individual demand a wider latitude 
of expenditure, but not unlimited op- 
portunity for waste. 

“Every Credit Man owes a certain 
duty to his house which he must ob- 
serve. That duty, however, in no way 
conflicts with the duty he owes to 
society in general. The observance of 
both duties to the fullest extent marks 
the efficient Credit Executive.” 


MILWAUKEE ELATED 


At Honor of Securing 1921 National 
Convention 


Joy was unconfined when messages 
from Boston were received in Milwaukee 
last week that the “Quality First” 
market was awarded the honor of en- 
tertaining the 1921 convention of the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association. 
The work of 14 months by the mer- 
chants and manufacturers finally 
brought a much-desired result. This 
market feels not only highly compli- 
mented, but accepts it as a recognition 
of its present position of eminence 
among all American and the world’s 
boot and shoe centers that the great 
body of retail distributors of the coun- 
try should select Milwaukee. 
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RESULTS OF CAMPAIGN 


Enthusiasm and Co-operation Help 
Boost ‘‘Quality First’? Market 


The campaign to secure the conven- 
tion for Milwaukee was of great benefit 
to all elements of the boot and shoe in- 
dustry of the city. It resulted in a 
regeneration of the Milwaukee Retail 
Shoe Dealers’ Association in the early 
Fall of 1918. The Shoe Sales’ Associa- 
tion of Milwaukee, launched by the 
sales managers of the leading factories 
in the early Summer, made it among its 
big aims to help the merchants bring 
the convention here. The organiza- 
tion of a Milwaukee society of the 
National Shoe Travelers’ Association 
in January, 1919, can be traced to the 
enthusiasm of the campaign. With all 
divisions of the trade working shoulder 
to shoulder, a beautiful spirit of en- 
thusiasm and co-operation was created. 
This has not been the least factor in 
building up the “‘Quality First’’ market, 
but largely responsible for pushing its. 
fame into every nook and corner of the 
Nation. 


INTENSIFIED EFFORT 


Big Things May Be Expected from 
Shoe Trade 

Having built up influence and an 
envied reputation, dealers and manu- 
facturers realize that these must be 
maintained at all hazards, especially 
when the merchants of the country come 
here next January for their conven- 
tion. For this reason the effort which 
culminated in securing the convention 
will now be intensified and the American 
boot and shoe trade may expect to look 
for some big things from Milwaukee 
from now until meeting time in January, 
1921. 

BUSINESS EXCELLENT 
Clerk of Bankruptcy Court Cannot 
Make Decent Living 

Is business good in Milwaukee? A 
vehemently affirmative answer is found 
in the fact that the clerk of the Bank- 
ruptcy Court has announced his resig- 
nation because he cannot make a 
decent living. The office is on a fee 
basis and business troubles have fallen 
off to such an extent in the last few 
years that the income from fees is at the 
smallest point since the bankruptcy 
law was enacted and the court estab- 
lished in 1898. The court in Mil- 
waukee handles 71 per cent of business 
troubles in the eastern district of 

Wisconsin. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
At Annual Meeting of Milwaukee 
Shoe Credit Men’s Association 
The Milwaukee Shoe Credit Men’s. 
Association, at its annual meeting last. 
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week, elected the following officers: 
President, D. L. Sawyer, F. Mayer 
Boot & Shoe Co.; vice-president, P. H. 
Plunkett, Bradley & Metcalf Co.; 
secretary, A. J. Schoenecker, V. Schoe- 
mecker Boot & Shoe Co.; treasurer, 
R. J. Dempsey. Following a custom 
instituted last year, part of the annual 
session was devoted to an address. 
H. O. Seymour, vice-president of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, de- 
livered an address on ‘Commercial 
Banking,” with special emphasis on 
the part which credit men play in the 
financial scheme of American business. 


CLEARANCE SALES 


In Progress—Cold Weather Has 
Moved Heavier Goods 


Retail business in Milwaukee is well 
maintained, the semi-annual season of 
clearing sales adding an unusual stimu- 
lus. Ordinary trade is of satisfactory 
proportions. Weather conditions have 
been probably more varied than usual, 
and severe conditions have helped move 
the heavier lines more than at any time 
this Winter. Slow but steady progress 
is being made in popularizing the 
brogue oxford, with woolen hose. The 
men generally are buying high shoes, 
however. Women and misses are call- 
ing as much for low cuts in oxfords 
and pumps as for the high boot. This 
has created a good demand for spats. 
On the streets a few women are observed 
with low-heeled oxfords and woolen 
hose, but spats are the rule. 


NEW FIRM 


Organized as Vanhorne-Kaestner 
Leather Company 


Adelbert S. Vanhorne, who resigned 
January 1 from the selling staff of the 
Western Leather Company’s plant in 
Milwaukee, has organized the Van- 
horne-Kaestner Leather Company of 
Milwaukee, capitalized at $25,000. 
A. W. Kaestner is associated with him 
in the enterprise. The articles authorize 
general manufacturing and dealing in 
leather and leather products, including 
boots, shoes, etc. 


RETAIL MERCHANTS MEET 


Protest Figg Bill—Next Meeting 
February 5 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Milwaukee Retail Shoe Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was held Thursday, January 8, 
at the Milwaukee Athletic Club. Reso- 
lutions were adopted protesting against 
the Figg Bill before Congress, aiming to 
limit the gross profit on boots and 
shoes to 33 1-3 per cent. The next 
meeting will be held Thursday evening, 
February 5. 
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HEADS Y. M. C. A. 


Henry L. Nunn at the Helm of 
Local Branch 


Henry L. Nunn, treasurer of the 
Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe Company, 
Milwaukee, was elected a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Mil- 
waukee Y. M. C. A. at the annual 
meeting January 8. The local “Y” is 
53 years old and has 3,408 members. 


DEATHS OF MERCHANTS 


Three Prominent Wisconsin Shoe 
Men Pass Away 


Three prominent shoe merchants of 
Wisconsin and vicinity were called 
by death during the last few weeks. 
Joseph Hall, secretary and treasurer 
of the Ashland (Wis.) Shoe Company, 
died December 30 from injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile accident. 
Henry Hendrickson, for six years 
proprietor and manager of the leading 
store at Viroqua, Wisconsin, died 
December 25, after a long_ illness. 
Joseph Filip, a pioneer shoe merchant 
of Menominee, Michigan, dropped dead 
January 3 in the lobby of the Lumber- 
men’s National Bank. 


BADGER BOOT BRIEFS 


Interesting News Items of Shoe 
Men and Stores 


The J. C. Penney Company of New 
York will open a branch store at 615 
North Eighth Street, Sheboygan, Wis., 
on or about March 1. 

Edwin T. and George W. Linck have 
purchased the interest of E. M. Grady 
in the retail shoe firm of Linck & Grady 
at Columbus, Wis. The business was 
conducted as Linck Bros. for many 
years until Mr. Grady became a part- 
ner. The old name is now resumed. 

John V. Purcell, for ten years asso- 
ciated with the Excelsior Shoe Store 
at Madison, Wis., has purchased an 
interest in the business of William G. 
Schumacher, operating the Schumacher 
Shoe Store at 21 South Pinckney Street 
and the Family Shoe Store at 214 State 
Street, in Madison. 

The L. T. Roe Company of Stanley, 
Wis., boots, shoes, dry goods, etc., has 
increased its capital stock from $30,000 
to $60,000. 

An eight-story addition and three 
stories on the present building will be 
erected during the Spring and Summer 
by the Herzfeld-Phillipson Company, 
operating the Boston Store, Grand 
Avenue and Fourth Street, Milwaukee. 
The improvements will cost about 
$900,000, according to Carl Herzfeld, 
vice-president. 
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Where to Buy 
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Where to Buy 
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The business of Guenzel & Lucas, 
731 Third Street, Milwaukee, has been 
changed to a corporate form, the new 
name being Guenzel & Lucas, Inc. 
The capital stock is $25,000. Harry H. 
Lucas and Mrs. Tillie Guenzel, widow 
of John F. Guenzel, remain the owners 
of the store. 


The Wm. Samuelson Dry Goods 
Company, Eau Claire, Wis., has taken 
over the store until now occupied by 
the Novelty Boot Shop and will remodel 
it for its own use as a boot and shoe 
department. ' 

The Brewer-Rowland Shoe Com- 
pany, Baraboo, Wis., has dissolved 
partnership, W. E. Rowland taking 
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over the half interest of F. E. Brewer, 
who founded the store in 1885. Mr. 
Rowland became a partner in 1911, 
having previously traveled for a large 
Chicago wholesale house. 


Frank S. Wilson, formerly with the: 
Palma Shoe Co. factory at Waupun, 
Wis., has taken over the business of 
John J. Murray and will continue it as 
the Waupun Shoe Repair Company, 
also carrying a complete line of boots, 
shoes and rubber footwear. 


An exclusive shoe and rubber de- 
partment is being opened by The Day- 
light Store at Wautoma, Wis., which is 
remodeling its building and adding 
an adjoining store unit. 


Cincinnati 


RETAIL GROUP MEETS 


Mrs. Searell of Public Health Feder- 
ation Gives Talk 


A meeting of the Retail Shoe Selling 
Group was called recently, the purpose 
of which was to discuss matters the 
local retail shoe merchants wished to 
have brought up at the National Con- 
vention in Boston. Besides the regular 
members, Mr. Carter of J. Slater Com- 
pany, New York; and Henry Hageman 
of the Ohio Valley Retail Shoe Dealers’ 
Association were present. 

Mrs. Searell, a representative of the 
Public Health Federation, an offspring 
of the Council of Social Agencies of this 
city, was invited for the purpose of pre- 
senting the plans which that organiza- 
tion has on foot for the education of the 
public in the wearing of rational shoes. 
Mrs. Searell pointed out that for the 
betterment of the general health of the 
younger generation it is essential that 
fewer of the high Louis heels be worn by 
girls and young ladies; that it is the 
purpose of her organization to bring 
out the beauty of service in footwear, 
and to relegate if possible the instinct 
for decorations. 


Reply of Merchants 


Mrs. Searell sought the co-operation 
of the local retail shoe merchants in 
this campaign. Those present assured 
her that they would do all they could, 
but that they were in no position to dis- 
courage the sale of certain styles of 
footwear which have been in demand up 
to the present time, and which will 


continue to be in demand for some time. 


to come, due to the fact that they make 
their purchase six months ahead of the 
season. 


A CHANGE OF LINE 


W. T. Dennie Now with United Last 
Company 


W. T. Dennie, formerly of the Reh- 
bun Last Company of this city, recenty 
became associated with the United Last 
Company. Mr. Dennie will be sales- 
man at large for this company. “Bill” 
has many friends in the industry, and all 
wish him well in his new connection. 


A BIG INVESTOR 
J. P. Orr Main Owner of Lyric 
Theater Building 


J. P. Orr, president of the Potter 
Shoe Company and well known as a 
leader in the retail shoe business, capped 


‘the climax as one of a number of local 


financiers in large investments made in 
real estate last week when he became 
one of the main owners of Lyric Theater 
Building of this city. . This property 
was held at $800,000. It is opposite the 
Havlin Hotel, purchased by Mr. Orr 
and his associates early last year. Mr. 
Orr figured largely in the purchase of 
many other important realty deals 
during 1919, and, combined, he and his 
associates have invested more than 
$4,500,000 during the past 14 months. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEES 


Appointed for Election of Shoe and 
Leather Club Officers 


At the last meeting of the Shoe and 
Leather Club the Nominating Com- 
mittees for the Red and Blue tickets 
were appointed. The Red: Elmer 
Kokenge, chairman; E. E. Furstenau, 
George H. Schuette. The Blue: F. W. 
Green, chairman; James E. McDonald 
and Charles S. Mueller. The annual 
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election of officers was set for February 7. 
Two new amendments to the consti- 
tution and by-laws were proposed. One 
was for the increase of the dues of local 
members of the association from $10 
to $15 annually, and for non-resident 
members from $5 to $10. The other one 
proposed was to allow the non-resident 
members to vote. According to the 
constitution these amendments had to 
be tabled until next meeting, at which 
time they will be ratified or rejected. 


GROUP OF BRIEFLETS 


Regarding William Tateman, Edgar 
Peck and Thomas Graydon 


William H.-Tateman, formerly su- 
perintendent of the Roth Shoe Manu- 
facturing Company, recently went back 
to his old position of secretary of the 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of this city. 

Edgar A. Peck, son of Mannie Peck 
of the Sam B. Wolf Shoe Company, 
recently became associated with that 
company, and will travel in the South. 

Thomas H. Graydon, president of the 
old McDonald Kiley Shoe Company 
of this city, recently announced his 
connections with Weil, Roth & Co. of 
this city, brokers in stocks and bonds. 


CLEARANCE SALES 


Prices Not Reduced Greatly—$15.00 
Shoes Offered at $13.85 


The clearance sales being conducted 
this month by virtually every one of 
the local stores and departments have 
been reported as most profitable in 
nature. The present day prices are 
not being greatly reduced. Shoes at 
$15.00 are being offered at $13.85. 
The local merchants are sending notices 
to their best customers to the effect 
that the footwear they are offering to- 
day in their clearance sales is the best 
from the standpoint of -value that they 
have had the pleasure of offering for 
many seasons past, these statements 
being augmented by a thorough pres- 
entation of the facts with regard to the 
price situation for next Spring and 
Fall. 


TENDENCY OF PUBLIC 


Retail Shoe Merchants Slightly Off 
Normal in Pairs Sold 


Local merchants state that they have 
noticed a slight tendency on the part 
of a portion of the buying public to 
hold off buying footwear it actually 
needs at this time, with the idea in 
mind that they expect a decline in 
prices. While on the other hand there 
is another portion of the buying public 
that is showing signs of buying footwear 
at this time with the idea of tiding 
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themselves over another year. In the 
number of pairs of footwear sold this 
season, the local retail shoe merchants 
find themselves slightly off normal. 
This indicates that the public is making 
the old shoes do, having them re- 
paired as many times as possible. 


IN OKLAHOMA CITY 


Richard T. Drukker Called There 
by Father’s Illness 


Richard T. Drukker, vice-president 
and general manager of the Travers 
Shoe Company, was called to Oklahoma 
City last week when on the eve of his 
departure for New York and Boston. 
The sudden call was due to the serious 
illness of his father. Mr. Drukker is 
expected back shortly. 


FACTORY IMPROVEMENTS 


Reception Hall and New Sample 
Room at Sullivan Factory 


The P. Sullivan Company has com- 
pleted the remodeling work in the 
offices at the factory. The new arrange- 
ment provides a reception hall and a 
new sample room. 


ADVANCE IN DUES 


Of Cincinnati Shoe and Leather 
Club Necessary 


Those members of the Cincinnati 
Shoe and Leather Club who are in close 
touch with the running expenses of 
their clubrooms will appreciate the 
motive back of the proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution and by-laws 
which provides that all resident mem- 
bers pay $15 annual dues instead of $10, 
and that all non-resident members 
pay $10 instead of $5. Secretary 
George Mohr states that it is abso- 
lutely essential to the smooth running 
of the club for this amendment to be 
ratified at the next meeting, which will 
be held at the clubrooms, February 7. 


THANKS TO CO-OPERATORS 


In First Cincinnati Shoe Fair and 
Style Show 


Nothing succeeds like success, and 
since the First Cincinnati Shoe Fair 
and Style Show has been conceded a 
success, the leaders in making it such 
have not forgotten with the passing of 
the show that they alone could not 
have met with such success if they had 
not received the co-operation of others; 
and they, carrying the true spirit that 
guides every really successful project, 
are now sending out letters of thanks 
and appreciation to those who lent 
their assistance in making the Shoe 
Fair what it was. These letters are 
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Where to Buy 


Children’s Shoes 
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AShoe for Boys 
That Wears 


Marston & Tapley Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 








SOFT SOLES 
A Wonderful Line for the 
Wholesaler 
All leather lines rang- 
ing in prices = 
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Straps in all styles 
and colors, 1 piece 
and 2 pieces. 
NU BABY SHOE CO., East Lynn, Mass. 








SOFT SOLES 
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aby Shoes. 
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F. S. ELAM SHOE CO., Inc. 


j Rochester, N. Y. 
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cleverly couched in words full of ap- 
preciation. They are so written as to 
not allow the participants of the show 
to ever forget the part they played. 
These letters open the road to a 
second Shoe Fair with even greater 
results. 
A NEW LINE 


Of Play Oxfords Carried by Co- 
operative Shoe Company 


Arrangements have been made by 
Arthur J. Knabe, manager of the Co- 
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operative Shoe Company of this city, 
to handle the stitchdown sandals and 
play oxfords of the E. J. Ramsey Com- 
pany, Brooklyn. H. L. Sour of the 
Ramsey Company was in the city last 
week, going over the matter with Mr. 
Knabe. The Co-operative Shoe Com- 
pany has also become an agent for the 
Dayton Cushion Insole. Mr. Knabe 
stated this week that his business is 
taking on such proportions that it has be- 
come necessary for him to secure addi- 
tional floor space. 


Cleveland 


THE RETAIL TRADE 


Preparing for Spring—1919 a Pros- 
perous Year 

Cleveland retail shoe merchants are 
busy now taking inventories and get- 
ting prepared to start their annual drive 
for Spring trade. In addition to in- 
ventories, special sales also are com- 
manding a part of the time of the mer- 
chants. 

The year just ended has been an un- 
usually prosperous one for Cleveland 
merchants, and the same has been true 
of retailers throughout Northern Ohio. 
There has not been a dull month in the 
last 12, despite the tide of high prices 
and the difficulty experienced by mer- 
chants in keeping their shelves well 
stocked. Shipments and _ deliveries 
caused much worry, and the labor prob- 
lem was at times perplexing; but with 
the mental disturbances caused by the 
war subsiding merchants expect more 
favorable circumstances to prevail this 


year. 
1920 PROSPECTS 


Average Merchant Says He Will 
Sell More Pairs 

The big sales of the past 12 months 
will put the average inventory at a 
much lower figure than ordinary, and 
this undoubtedly will cause heavy buy- 
ing. The average Cleveland merchant 
went into the new year with his stock 
of goods considerably below the aver- 
age amount carried over, and he’s got to 
replace those that have been sold. Ask 
the average Cleveland merchant about 
prospects and he will tell you that he’s 
going to sell more pairs of shoes in 1920 
than he did in the 12 months that have 
just passed. 


CONVENTION NEWS 
Merchants Had an Educational and 
Profitable Boston Trip 


Cleveland’s delegation for the Annual 
Convention of the National Shoe Re- 


tailers’ Association, held in Boston, 
January 12 to 17, traveled in a special 
car, and were accompanied by a num- 
ber of merchants from Northern Ohio 
cities, who came here to make the 
trip to the convention city. 

There were 50 people in the delega- 
tion which left Sunday afternoon, 
January 11, while several others de- 
parted earlier in the day on a special 
train that carried shoe merchants, 
manufacturers and salesmen from all 
over Ohio. This train was made up at 
Cincinnati and it had on board, in 
addition to the Queen City shoe men, 
merchants from Dayton, Columbus, 
Wheeling, West Virginia, and other 
Middle West cities. 

The Cleveland men are enthusiastic 
about the convention. They had a 
profitable week, from an educational 
and financial standpoint. Some of the 
delegates bought, others listened for 
tips, and all kept their ears open for 
prophecies from the big men in their 
business. 


DEMAND FOR ARCTICS 


Heavy, Occasioned by Cold Weather 
of Past Week 


The cold weather of the last week has 
created quite a demand for arctics. The 
snow is lying eight to nine inches deep 
in the city, and this has helped to create 
an unusual demand for the rubber 
goods, which are hard to obtain. 

More arctics are seen on the streets 
these days than in previous years. In 
fact, it begins to look as though Cleve- 
land might adopt the custom in the 
villages where arctics are mighty popu- 


lar. 
STORE IMPROVEMENTS 


At the Establishment of Pocock- 
Wolfram 


The Pocock-Wolfram stote at 520 
Euclid Avenue is “torn up” by the 


‘carpenters, who are busy at their task 
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of remodeling the interior, enlarging the 
shelf and seating capacity, and making 
other improvements. 

The company is compensating patrons 
for their inconvenience at the present 
time by offering some bargains in black 
kid walking boots, opera pumps, and a 
big assortment of rubbers. 

The work on the interior of this store 
is being rushed, and when completed 
the management asserts they will have 
one of the finest establishments that 
can be found, with great improvements, 
in the Pocock-Wolfram service. 


SPECIAL SALES 


At Stone Shoe Co., Ames and 
Chisholm Stores 


The Stone Shoe Co. reports that 
many women of foresight are taking ad- 
vantage of the special sale to purchase 
three and four pairs of shoes. The 
company has made a big reduction in 
the price of all ‘‘short lines’’ on the main 
floor of the women’s boot department, 
and a great rush of business has fol- 
lowed. 

The shoe department of the Ames 
Co. has a special sale, in which seven 
groups of shoes are shown. The assort- 
ment comprises the smartest styles of 
Winter in high shoes and a large variety 
of 1920 new oxfords and pumps which 
have just been received. The latter 
are especially desirable for wear with 
Winter spats and many are being sold. 
Included also are shoes suitable for 
home, street and dress wear, featuring 
French, baby Louis lov and Cuban 
heels. 

The Chisholm shoes have _ been 
grouped in two lots for quick sale, and 
here again a wide variety is to be found. 
The sizes are somewhat broken and the 
stores have made big reductions as a 
result. 

Sales are being well patronized this 
year, as many are looking for higher 
prices. Clerks report that they have 
many inquiries from patrons about 
prospects. 


MEETING OF MERCHANTS 


Address by E. C. Logan of the 
** Recorder ”’ 

Members of the Northern Ohio 
Shoe and Leather Club, at their last 
meeting in Hotel Cleveland, were given 
an insight into some of the unfavorable 
conditions that beset both the retail 
shoe merchant and the manufacturer, 
by E. C. Logan, Western editor of the 
‘‘Boot and Shoe Recorder,” who spoke 
to merchants at the gathering. 

The talk was regarded as specially 
significant, coming as it did from one 
who views the operations of both the 
retail shoe merchant and manufacturer 
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and gets an impartial line on the diffi- 
culties which surround both. From the 
information given by the speaker, the 
merchants here were enabled to balance 
their own problems against those of the 
men who ship them their goods, and 
out of this understanding may come 
suggestions that will go far toward 
solving the problems of both merchant 
and manufacturer. 


A QUESTIONNAIRE 


Says Important Problems—Labor 
—Deliveries—Prices —Styles 


Mr. Logan told of the sending of a 
questionnaire to retail merchants 
throughout the country. The ques- 
tions were framed to get a line on the 
problems that are vexing merchants 
and to obtain suggestions for discus- 
sions at the Annual Convention of 
shoe men in Boston. 

The answers to these queries disclosed 
that labor, deliveries, prices and styles 
were among the more important prob- 
lems that were worrying the merchants. 
They wanted some suggestions made at 
the convention that would be helpful. 
There were approximately 150 problems 
presented in the replies, but Mr. Logan 
did not deal with all of them, confining 
himself to the major subjects. 

Production and labor were _ pro- 
nounced the main troubles of the shoe 
manufacturers and tanners, and the 
same elements were said to be the big 
factors in the economic readjustment 
that must follow the war. 

The speaker stated that the time is 
past when labor can be considered a 
mere machine to be oiled and kept run- 
ning with the weekly pay envelope. 
The employer who did not spend some 
time looking after the interest of his 
employes was neglecting his own in- 
terest. 


STYLE CHANGES 


Treated—Also Matter of Prices Dis- 
cussed 


A gradual change in styles of women’s 
shoes for the Fall of 1920 was predicted, 
with the high heels and long vamps 
being modified. Not much change was 
forecast in styles of men’s shoes. 

Referring to prices, the speaker sum- 
marized the leather market by assert- 
ing that no softening had taken place 
and none was in prospect for the im- 
mediate future. Immense exportation 
of leather was set forth as an element 
that operated against lowering prices, 
and while Mr Logan did not advise 
the merchant to buy his head off in 
anticipation of rising prices, yet the 
prophecy was made that prices would 
not be any lower next year The mer- 
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chant was advised to watch his stock 
closely, replace on a pair basis, and to 
turn his stock over frequently. 


A COMMON WORRY 


Split Width Shipments—Subject 
Treated in Boston 


Split width shipments, the common 
worry of merchants in recent months, 
was said to be the result of factory con- 
dition:, where employes will not work 
steadily, and production has been at 
from 50 to 75 per cent of normal, 
despite abnormal wage schedules. This 
was one of the subjects on the program 
for the annual convention, and the 
speaker prophesied suggestions would 
be made for remedying the situation. 
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STOCK PURCHASED 


By Cleveland Investors in Converse 
Rubber Shoe Company 

It has been some time since Cleve- 
land investors have been able to pur- 
chase stock in an Eastern shoe manu- 
facturing concern, through a Cleveland 
brokerage house, acting as fiscal agent. 

Stanley & Bissell, local brokers, have 
purchased a $1,000,000 7 per cent 
serial coupon note issue of the Converse 
Rubber Shoe Company of Malden, 
Mass.; the stock is being offered for sale 
here. Net sales of the company have 
grown from $1,566,953 in 1915 to $5,- 
500,000 in 1919, and the net profits 
have more than trebled, according to 
statements of the brokers. 


Columbus 


CLEARANCE SALES 


Merchants Predict a Business 
Record-Breaking January 

After-holiday and January clearance 
sales are getting under way in a manner 
highly satisfactory to local merchants, 
who predict that January will be a 
business record-breaker. Much of the 
merchandise has been marked in such a 
manner as to make a quick turnover, 
and shrewd shoppers are taking ad- 
vantage of these bargains in many 
stores. 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS 


At Store of Lazarus, Browning and 
Fashion Shoe Department 

For a long time, good shoes have not 
been plentiful, but through all the 
period of leather and labor difficulty 
Lazarus shoes have been kept up to 
Lazarus standard. It is just such shoes 
as you would buy at regular prices that 
are offered in their January sale. The 
prices are so much less now that the 
foresighted are buying for future needs. 
Women’s shoes of tan and black, in 
the graceful styles, as low as $7.35; 
men’s shoes as low as $5.90; girls’ 
shoes of fine quality selling as low as 
$3.65, are just a few of the bargains 
that this up-to-date store has placed 
before the shoppers. 

The Fashion Shoe Department is 
offering as its January inducement 
women’s fine shoes in black kid lace 
boots at the very low price of $7.45, 
while the Z. L. White Company is 
arranging many special sales for this 
month that will prove money-savers 
for the purchasers. At the Browning 
Shoe Company they are holding a 
“‘Hurry-Out Sale’ by placing every 
pair of shoes in their store on sale, and 


thus far have had a remarkable trade 
throughout the establishment. 


MORE SALES 


At Morehouse-Martens and Travers 
Shoe Company 


The sale of Morehouse-Martens 
Quality Women’s Boots at $7.45 is 
rapidly coming to an end, as the stock 
is dwindling. When dollars are clipped 
off of the prices of high-grade, fashion- 
able footwear such as this is it’s bound 
to create a furore, and the stock does 
not last long. 

The Travers Shoe Company has 
placed the entire stock of women’s 
high shoes on sale at $8.95 for the un- 
restricted choice of the house. 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Sold in Large Quantities in Retail 
Shoe Stores 


With the streets covered with about 
four inches of slush and snow, it is 
impossible for the public to get around 
without rubbers, and with this condi- 
tion existing the retail shoe stores are 
very busy selling rubber footwear, and 
no doubt will give many of the retailers 
a chance to clean up their rubber stocks 
from the past season and also allow 
them sufficient profit to cover the in- 
crease in cost on rubber footwear. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


On Felt Footwear, Rubber Orders 
and a Convention 
Many salesmen are covering this 
territory with lines of felt goods for 
next Fall, and all report a very satis- 
factory sale of this style of goods. 
Rubber houses of this city are out 
after rubber orders for next season and 
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so far have met with very satisfactory 


response. 
The Columbus Retail Shoe Club is 
busy making arrangements for the 
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coming convention of Ohio Valley Re- 
tail Shoe Dealers’ Association, and pre- 
dicts something startling when the 
same is held next March. 


Indianapolis 


BUSINESS REVIEW 


Year of 1919 Most Satisfactory— 
1920 Prospects Bright 


Without a doubt the year just closed 
has been one of the largest in the his- 
tory of the local retail shoe merchants, 
and prospects are bright for an even 
greater business during 1920. 

During the Christmas holidays, the 
stores which carried slippers, fancy 
buckles, hosiery and other accessories, 
and featured these as holiday gifts, did 
a tremendous business. The others, 
quite naturally, noticed a slight let-up 
in trade at that time. 

Business with all the shoe stores 
picked up again right after Christmas 
and with the customary after-holiday 
“clearance sales’’ now in progress, the 
merchants report that business is 
satisfactory. High-priced merchandise 
continues to be most in demand. 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


Quiet—Merchants Studying Price 
Situation 

Business in the wholesale shoe houses 
is rather quiet at this time. The whole- 
sale merchants appear to be spending 
most of their spare time just now in 
trying to study the price situation, 
which seems to have most everyone 
guessing. C. H. Crowder, of the 
Crowder-Cooper Shoe Company, at- 
tended the Boston Convention of the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association 
this week. 


RALSTON NEWS 


Successful Demonstration of Tru- 
pedic Shoes Held 

R. F. McGeeney, manager of the 

Ralston Shoe Store, 12 and 14 North 


Pennsylvania Street, says that busines 
at the Ralston Store, although a little 
quiet at this time, has been more than 
satisfactory. Shortly before Christ- 
mas C. S. Richards, of Churchill & 
Alden Company, demonstrated the 
Trupedic shoe at the Ralston Store and 
advised customers in regard to the treat- 
ment of their feet. The demonstration 
was successful in every way. 


NEWS NOTES 


Of New Shoe Store, an Incorpora- 
tion, and Store Front 


An attractive new shoe store is to be 
opened on the east side of the public 
square at Bloomington, Ind., by W. T. 
Summitt, who for some time has been 
manager of the shoe department in the 
Boston department store there. 

The Florsheim Shoe Store Company, 
of Indianapolis, has been incorporated 
under the laws of Indiana. In the in- 
corporation papers the capital stock is 
given as $15,000 and the directors 
named are Louis Florsheim, L. H. 
Crockett and S. Einstein. 

An attractive new front has just been 
installed in the Sam Levy shoe store at 
Marion, Ind., Mr. Levy is now display- 
ing his footwear in the new windows. 
The improvement was made at a great 
expense but adds greatly to the ap- 
pearance of the store. 


Death of H. H. Newton 


Harvey H. Newton, who handled 
shoes in his general store in Akron, 
N. Y., died recently at his home in that 
village. He was a merchant there for 
65 years. 


Akron 


A DESERVED PROMOTION 


Post Departmental Head of Neolin 
and Rubber Heel Department 


H. L. Post, for the past eight years 
connected with the Mechanical Goods 
Department of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, was recently made 
departmental head of the Neolin and 


Rubber Heel Department of this fac- 
tory. Prior to this time the Shoe 
Supply Department had been working 
under the mechanical head, but this 
change means not only a big step for- 
ward for the factory, but for Mr. Post 
as well. 

At present the Goodyear is one of the 
biggest manufacturers of this kind of 
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Ke mark 
"Sood shane biekles 
ever since 1905 
L. ALTERSON & CO. Qa? 
PHONE GREELEY GO6G 


162 W 34 St., New York City N.Y. 





DISPLAY MEN 


Whati is ‘WIN-DECO”? 


ie, wonderfully attractive, novel and dif- 
ferent fancy papers for windows (floor and back- 
ground), show cards, signs, show cases, advertise- 
ments, etc. Free samp les will prove it. 
WIN-DECO DISPLAY PAPER CO. 
93A Federa |St., Boston, Mass. Agencies Wanted 
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MULTIGRAPHED— 
FILLED IN—SIGNED— 
MAILED 


F. S. ROOT CO. 


ey y PUBLICITY SERVICE 
6 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
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TRADE MARK 


REEL OUTFIT 


PATENT PENDING 
BRAID ON THE REEL 
MANUFACTURED BY 


H. W. RAMSAY & COMPANY 
77 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





High Brod 
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Fox 2-Ply Shoe 
i” 
The only one having 


the 2-ply Feature. 
Made Exclusively by 


THE FEDERAL OVERGAITER CO. 


16-18-20 E. 12th St., New York, N. Y. 








Accounts of Shoe and Leather Firms Solicited 





41 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON 











ATTENTION MR. SHOE MERCHANT! 
BIG PROFITS IN THIS! 

Let us recolor your faded or off colored shoes 

to latest fashionable and permanent cordovan 

shades. AINT! 

Write us for full information. Send pair for 

“show me” demonstration. It will pay youl 
ALBANY SHOE REPAIRING CO. 

Recoloring ~~ 157 Kingston St. 

oston, Mass. 
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WOOD SOLE 
SHOES 


ROCKER BOTTOM 


14-inch boots, high lace 
boots and shoes. Write 
for catalog. 


REECE SHOE COMPANY 
Columbus, Nebraska 











For Modern Footwear 
The Molded heel strap is 
strong and elastic 
WM. SUMNER SMITH 


CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 
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Shoe Polishes 

















The Proper Dress- 
ing for Every Shoe 


Griffin Mfg. Co., Inc. 
67-69 Murray St. 
New York 














Best In Thetr Class 


hare Wea 


CREAM UNBURNABLE 





for white buck, etc. for white kid, etc. 
NATIONAL SHOE POLISH MFG. CO., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








INFORMATION iictsos 


“Where to Buy” constitutes a 
source of knowledge so that he who 
runs through these pages may read 
—and learn. 








Where to Buy Srvies 
An extra editorial service to ‘Recorder’ 


readers, free for the asking, with authentic 
information on current problems. 
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wear in the country, and markets its 
product through both manufacturers 
and retailers. They have a co-opera- 
tive policy with manufacturers who use 
standard methods of application. The 
“Goodyear Wingfoot Heel’ is making 
itself known very favorably on the boot 
and shoe market. 

The Neolin Department of the Good- 
year last year had a very substantial 
increase in business, and under the new 
plan is taking on new life. While it 
was not held back before, it was never 
pushed forward as rapidly as the manu- 
facturers thought it should be, and the 
change in policy was made. 


HOME FROM BOSTON 


Akron Retail Shoe Merchants En- 
thusiastic Over Convention 


Akron shoe merchants were repre- 
sented very substantially at the con- 
vention of retailers in Boston the past 
week, and are coming back to their 
respective businesses bubbling over 
with the good things they learned there. 
They are agreed that prices must in- 
crease on shoes, many of them feeling 
that shoe prices now are cheap to what 
they will be later unless something is 
accomplished in the way of increased 
production. The day of the cheap shoe 
is gone, they say. 


SHORT VAMPS AT THIS STORE 


E. J. Bushong of Weil Boot Shop 
Opposed to Same 


E. J. Bushong of the Weil Boot Shop 
comes out very strongly against the 
proposition of putting the short-vamp 
shoe on the market. He says that 
women demand long-vamp shoes be- 
cause they are more dressy and because 
they are more easily fit. ‘‘Personally,”’ 
he said, “I can’t see the short vamp at 
all, and I hardly believe our best-grade 
manufacturers will go in for this kind 
of work. The short vamp is not as 
graceful as the long, and the woman of 
today dresses for gracefulness as well 
as for service.” 

The advent of the shorter vamp is up- 
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setting plans already made by some of 
Akron’s merchants. They have bought 
heavily of the long-vamp styles, and 
find themselves confronted by a possible 
change in the market with the goods 
upon their hands if the short-vamp 
style proves popular. 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Weather Causes Demand to Exceed 
the Supply 

With the city snowbound and the 
streets virtually of slush for the past 
week, shoe merchants are finding them- 
selves hard put for rubber footwear. 
The demand far exceeds the supply and 
emergency orders seem to fail to meet 
the situation. The demand seems to be 
for buckle arctics, both with the ladies’ 
and men, many of them demanding 
the four-buckled type. 


TWO-EYELET TIES 


Soid for Spring Wear by the Shuter 
Boot Shop 

The Shuter Boot Shop has added 
quite a selection of two-eyelet ties to 
its line and is having a run on them for 
Spring wear. In addition the ‘“‘Cheo” 
tie is proving a favorite.- Milady seems 
determined to wear higher heels this 
year than she has ever worn before. 
The bulk of the business is all on high 
shoes, although a few low heels are being 
sold for walking. Black suede shoes 
and pumps promise to be the big sellers. 


A NEW SHOE STORE 


Harry Feingold Opens High-Grade 
Establishment at Akron 


Harry Feingold, formerly a member 
of the shoe firm of Kroeger & Feingold 
of Pittsburg, will open a shoe store at 
East Market and Arlington Streets, 
Akron, Ohio, about February 15. 

Mr. Feingold will. carry men’s and 
women’s high-grade shoes exclusively. 
This is the first shoe store to be opened 
this far East for exclusive goods. Mr. 
Feingold has been in the shoe business 
for the past 12 years and is well known 
in the Pittsburg section. 


Chicago 


REDUCTION SALES 


Of Broken and Discontinued Lines 
Well Patronized by Public 


Apparent continuation of the ex- 
pending of money received as bonuses 
for the year 1919 has had a tendency to 
stimulate retail trade throughout the 


city. This is largely due to advertising, 
as many retail merchants have incor- 
porated in their advertisements, “Buy 
your shoes now with the extra money 
you received at Christmas, in order to 
save yourself money, as shoes are going 
to advance again.” 

Broken lines constitute the majority 
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WOMEN’S NOVELTY 
FOOTWEAR 
IN STOCK 
See Us When in the Market 
G. E. LIPPMAN SHOE CO. 


1627 Washington Ave., 7th Floor St. Louis, Mo. 
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Notice the Difference 
in appearance between a progressive and 
non-progressive Merchant. 

Facts, Facts, Facts, Mr. Merchant, you must 
use organized facts in your business if you 
want to succeed. 

Tarco Business Record System will enable 
you to learn just what you have formerly been 
guessing about. No more small sizes left on 
the shelves—a regular Turnover. 

Records sent free for examination. 


Write today 


TALLMAN, ROBBINS & CO. 
318 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois 








Wood Sole Shoes 


and Boots 


OIL GRAIN, Full Bellows Tongue 
and Back Strap 


RIEMERS NEW STEEL RIMS 


are very light, and just the me for wear on rough Con- 
crete floors and in Quarries, Foundries, etc. Give the service 
of a metal sole without lugging around all the heavy weight 


Waterproof 











You Can Sell These Boots and Shoes To 
Garage Men 
Farmers 


Auto Washers 
Icemen 


of a metal shoe. 


Established 1887 





Creamerymen Miners 


A. H. Riemer Shoe Co. ener + ce 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Truckmen Laundrymen 
Paper Mill Men Ice Cream 
Chemical Workers Makers 














A relieved customer is the most appreciative 


There is a sure way to relieve your customers’ foot troubles, and 
insure them continual comfort—sell them FOOT-GUARDS. Your 
recompense for the service extended will be in the form of constantly 
increased revenue. Write us for details. 


foottards 


FLEXIBLE ARCH SUPPORT COMPANY 
69 E. 12th Street New York, N. Y. 








There Is No Better Dye Than 


Cordo-Tan and Black-Fast Dye 


The many repeat orders we have received from our 4 oz. trial packages 
prove the truth of this statement. 

Anomalous as it may seem, we have improved the dye and lowered the 
prices, as follows: 


MNS 0.6:4:5.4.0:0055 9-00 0ddbeannaeeanededer $.35 
Half Pint -60 


1 Gallon 
Discount to Manufacturers and users of large quantities in bulk. 


HITZ & HOPKINS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
ARISTO PRODUCTS 
602 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


WE HAVE ALWAYS ENDEAVORED to avoid 
mid-season advances in our price lists, so far as 


possible. 


ADVANCE PURCHASES of MATERIALS 
have enabled us to maintain our September 1, 
1919, prices, with few exceptions, up to the 
present. 


THERE IS EVERY I NDICATION that on cer- 
tain of our Fall styles in 1920, especially kid, there 
will be a price advance. 


WE ARE INA POSITION to accept orders for 
a limited number of pairs of boots and low-cuts 
at rock-bottom prices for delivery between March 
15 and July 1. 


Write for samples and quotations. 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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of shoes on sale, with the exception of a 
few short lines-which merchants desire 
to throw out of their line for the coming 
season. 

Continued cold weather has had a 
tendency to stimulate the buying of 
high shoes, although there has been a 
good percentage of pumps and spats, 
which is a combination that has been 
approved of by the wearers of fine shoes. 


SAVINGS PROMOTION 


Inaugurated for Benefit of Em- 
ployes of Local Firm 

Fred E. Foster & Co., one of Chicago’s 
foremost exclusive retail shoe merchants, 
has started a unique plan to promote 
savings among their employes, the plan 
being as follows: All employes can 
deposit 5 per cent of their salaries in a 
fund under the company management. 
Every six months the company adds 
a like sum to the credit of each employe 
equal to the amount that each employe 
has on deposit. In addition to this, the 
company also pays the same dividends 
on salaries as stockholders receive on 
their stock. 


CONVENTION ECHOES 


Merchants Feel Well Repaid for 
Trip to Boston 
Many Chicago merchants who have 
returned from the greatest of all shoe 
conventions at Boston, pronounce their 
satisfaction in few words, namely, that 
they never get too old to learn and that 
each year conditions arise in the in- 
dustry which must be combated and 
studied from many angles; that a view- 
point of the entire industry is of so 
much more value to them than their 
individual opinions that they feel they 
are repaid time and again for the dollars 
and cents and time that they expend 
to attend these conventions. 


EXTENDED TRIP 


Made by Representative of Decora- 
tors’ Supply Company at Con- 
vention 

At the close of the 1920 Boston Con- 
vention of the National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association, S. Robert Weiss and A. F. 
Golk, who had charge of the Decorators’ 
Supply Company Exhibit, started to 
cover all of New England and Eastern 
States. Mr. Golk will cover the large 
cities of New England, while Mr. Weiss 
will make all the large cities in New 
York, Philadelphia and Ohio. 


BIG BUSINESS VOLUME 
Anticipated for 1920 by Chicago 
Shoe Wholesalers 

The many wholesalers of this large 
shoe center feel that after the shoe mer- 
chants of this country who have visited 
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the various shoe expositions, shoe fairs, 
style shows and, last of all, the 1920 
National Convention, return to their 
places of business and contemplate their 
needs, many of them will order goods 
for immediate shipment. 

Having heard the opinions of the 
leaders in the industry, the wholesalers 
think that merchants will now feel safe 
to go ahead and place orders in advance. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PRACTIPEDISTS 


Newly Incorporated Starts Educa- 
tional Campaign for Public 


A new association which will be of 
interest to everyone in the shoe trade 
has recently been formed and is now 
embarking upon a heavy campaign of 
public education. It is known as The 
International Association of Practi- 
pedists, having headquarters at 1533 
United Building, Chicago, and is in- 
corporated under the laws of Illinois 
and chartered by that State. 

The membership of this Association 
consists entirely of graduate practi- 
pedists, shoe men and women who have 
studied the science of practipedics as 
taught by The American School of 
Practipedics of Chicago through its 
correspondence or home study course, 
and have graduated from that institu- 
tion. Only those holding diplomas from 
a school authorized to confer the 
practipedic diploma and title are eligible 
to membership in this new Association. 


Scope of Science 


The science of practipedics is that of 
correcting foot defects and discomforts 
within the shoe store by means of 
mechanical orthopedic appliances. It 
also covers instruction in scientific shoe 
fitting. Graduate practipedists have 
a thorough knowledge of the anatomy 
and mechanics of the human foot, of 
the disabilities from which it is prone 
to suffer, and the methods of recognizing 
and correcting those defects and dis- 
abilities. There are now many thou- 
sands of such graduates in shoe stores 
all over the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain. 

The organization of the new Associa- 
tion was brought about some time ago 
by a meeting of a number of the most 
enthusiastic of the graduate practi- 
pedists. At that meeting tentative ar- 
rangements for organization were made 
and these were later completed and 
put into effect. The charter was applied 
for and granted, a constitution and by- 
laws were drawn up and adopted at an 
organization meeting held only a few 
weeks ago. Officers were elected to 
serve until the first International Con- 
vention, which will be held during 1920, 
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and the delegates to which will regularly 
elect the officers as provided by the 
constitution. 


Objects of Association 


The objects of the Association are 
stated to be: The promotion of a spirit 
of fraternity among the members of 
this new profession, collective action 
for the betterment and advancement of 
the profession and education of the 
public, through national magazine ad- 
vertising, to the importance of having 
their feet and shoes looked after by 
graduate practipedists. 


The members of this Association pay 
an initiation fee of $1 and annual dues 
of $1, and these funds are employed in 
running full-page advertisements in the 
popular magazines of national and in- 
ternational circulation, telling the pub- 
lic about practipedics and about the 
work of the practipedist in giving com- 
fort to the feet of their customers and in 
guarding them against being fitted with 
incorrect and deforming footwear. A 
very comprehensive campaign of such 
educational advertising has been worked 
out by the Publicity Committee of the 
organization, and they believe that it 
will require only a few months to so 
educate the public that there will be 
the same demand for practipedists in 
shoe stores as there is now for a phar- 
macist in every drug store. 


A Public Appeal 


The first of the series of page magazine 
ads will appear in the Munsey’s Maga- 
zine for March, 1920, and consists of a 
powerful and graphic public appeal. 
It will be followed closely by other 
pages in other magazines of wide circu- 
lation. The plans contemplate using 
the Saturday Evening Post, the Literary 
Digest and periodicals of that type. 

An elaborate Certificate of Member- 
ship is issued to each member of the 
Association and is designed for display 
in the store window or upon the inner 
walls. The magazine advertising 
advises the public to look for these 
certificates and for the lapel buttons 
worn by the members, which are also 
supplied to each member. 


Plan of Organization 


The plan of organization is somewhat 
different from that of most professional 
associations. Membership in the parent 
body—the International Association— 
is the first requisite. Local and State 
associations will be formed within the 
parent body, but members of such local 
and State associations must first be 
members of the principal association. 
The local and State organizations will 
be self-governing, within the constitu- 
tional limitations, and yearly State con- 
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Model 444—Patent Turn Co- 
lonial carrying full Louis heel 
with Aluminum plate. Genuine 
cut beads on the buckle. Can be 
had in all leathers. It is a 
characteristic style of this house. 
Original in design, graceful in 
line, beautiful in finish. 


Witherell & Dobbins Co. 


Makers of ‘‘The Best Line of Shoes in the World for the Money” 


Haverhill, Mass. 


Boston Office, 110 Lincoln Street 
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Every Shoe a Business Builder 










































































































































































Dull Luna Kid, One Eyelet Tie. 
Prompt Deliveries 











































































































Quality Turns That Are 
Real Business Getters 






























































Hopkins & Ellis’ Turn Shoes of Quality present 
such a satisfactory combination of style, work- 
manship and value that they are winning in- 
stant approval of retailers who cater to women 
of the better class, who demand not only style 
but real wearing qualities. They are made from 
carefully selected leathers on the very newest 
lasts, by men who have earned reputations 












































































































































as master shoemakers. 































































































HOPKINS & ELLIS 


HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Office 108 Lincoln Street 
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BROGUE KIP 


Full grain boarded whole kip for 
high grade Brogue oxfords. 


Northwestern Leather Company 


14 SOUTH STREET 
BOSTON, MASS., 


U.S.A. 
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DON'T MISS SEEING 
OUR LINE. 


A. F. & B. stylish flexible boots and low cuts are 
well worth your most critical inspection. The com- 
plete line will be shown during the January season at 
our Boston offices, 207 Essex Street. 

You will find women’s shoes of such style—such 
value—and such selling possibilities that were your 
trip to Boston only for the purpose of seeing this 
splendid line you would be fully repaid. : 


Come in—that we may greet you. 


ALLEN, FOSTER, BRIDGEO Co. 


Lynn, Mass. 
Boston Office: 207 Essex Street. 
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W. P. KOPPE 
First Vice-President 


Officers of the International Association of Practipedists 














PAUL M. EPSTEIN 
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CARL J. MEILING 
Third Vice-President 





MARY L. CHRISTIAN 
Treasurer 





Cc. E. DREW 
Second Vice-President 














C. J. DYCK 
Secretary 


FRED ROBILOTTA 
Fourth Vice-President 








ventions will be held. An annual In- 
ternational Convention will be attended 
by delegates elected to represent the 
various State and provincial associa- 
tions. 

Although the first public announce- 
ment of this Association has but 
recently been made, and no general 
canvass of the eligibles made as yet, 
the number who have heard of the or- 
ganization through unofficial channels, 
and who have immediately applied for 
membership, is quite large. It is ex- 
pected that the final enrollment will 
be 100 per cent of the eligible list. 


Officers in Charge 

The officers of the Association now 
serving are: Paul M. Epstein, President; 
W. P. Koppe, First Vice-President; 
C. E. Drew, Second Vice-President; 
Carl J. Meiling, Third Vice-President; 
Fred Robilotta, Fourth Vice-President; 
Mary L. Christian, Treasurer; C. J. 
Dyck, Secretary. 


St Louis 


JUVENILE SHOE CORPORATION 


Closed Its Books On the Most 
Prosperous Year 


The Juvenile Shoe Corporation of 
America, which operates the Juvenile 
Shoe Corporation branch in Carthage 
and the John Foster Branch in Beloit, 
with home office in St. Louis, closed its 
books for the year of 1919 with a record 
of the most prosperous year of the 
factory’s two years’ existence as ju- 
venile plants and also the most prosper- 
ous for each of the two factories in the 
way of shipments. 


Some Statistics 


The shoes produced and shipped out 
of the Carthage plants, during the year 
of 1919, amounted to $1,020,262.81. 
The total shipments of the Carthage 
plant for the year were $1,201,889.20. 


The Carthage plant ships and sells 
to its other plant in Beloit, and to 
others sole leather and various other 
items which last year amounted to 
$181,626.39. 

The John Foster branch of the 
Juvenile Shoe Corporation at Beloit 
shipped in the same period as the 
Carthage factory shoes valued at 
$843,582. 

This gave the Juvenile Shoe Cor- 
poration shipments from both plants 
amounting to $1,863,844.81. 

The business is increasing to such an 
extent that a centralization scheme of 
having all of the company’s plants 
within a certain radius has been con- 
sidered. 


Hides Number 56,500 


Hides to the number of 56,500 have 
been used the past year. The Juvenile 
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More and More Is Their 
Value Endorsed — 


UARANTEED Neédlin Soles left a deeper imprint 
on the National Shoe Retailers’? Convention this 
year than ever before. 


Retailers who attended the 1920 convention had an 
opportunity to inspect the great variety of shoes that 
are now made with these guaranteed shoe bottoms. 


In our exhibit at the Mechanics Building, one hundred 
and sixty-seven of the leading shoe manufacturers each 
displayed at least one of the several styles of shoes that 
they are now making with guaranteed Nedlin Soles. 


And, while these shoes represented a great range in 
style, they have many qualities in common. 





They are practical shoes. They are serviceable shoes. 
They are long-wearing shoes. They are comfortable shoes. 
They are waterproof shoes. They are economical shoes. 


And the Nedlin Soles on these shoes are guaranteed to 
outlast leather—guaranteed against cracking or ripping 
at the stitches. For Nedlin Soles are exceptionally 
tough and of uniform quality to start with, and they 
are applied right, or not at all. 
THE GoopyEaR Trre & RuBBER CoMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 


Goodyear Wingfoot Heels are the guaranteed walking mates vf guar- 
anteed Nedlin Soles. They’re so dependable that more than eighty per 
cent of the shoes made in this country with branded heels are fitted 
with them. And only 1 pair in 627,000 is returned for adjustment. 


oles 
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A Few Styles That are Selling Best Now 
DON’T DELAY YOUR ORDER 


LAQQAQQQQAQAQQAA 


B 536—Brogue Boot Bal, Scotch Grain Vamp and B 401—Cherry Calf Bal, Princeton Last 
Top, Wide Extension Edge, Brogue Last 


B 537—Brogue Oxford. Price 
AA to D 


Ts BIG advantage of our IN STOCK DEPARTMENT is that all styles are carried 


unbranded as well as Crawford. Through this special feature we have increased our 
sales several times that of any previous year. 


The styles carried in stock are of the season's best sellers and our line for Spring is a World 
Beater. 








Have we your~name on 
our SPECIAL MAIL- 
ING LIST? Write for 


particulars. 


All Styles Carried Un- 
branded and “Crawford” 


B 538—Mirror Patent Oxford for Dancing and Dress 
Occasions. Light weight construction with flexible 
sole. Winsor last. AA-D. Price........... $8.00 


CHARLES A. EATON COMPANY 


“The Sterling Shoemakers of New England” 
BOSTON—183 Essex St. ATLANTA—238 Peachtree Arcade 
NEW YORK—127 Duane St. DETROIT—461 Book Bldg. 
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Shoe Corporation has a very high grade 
of juvenile footwear. It has 13: dis- 
tinctive trade-marks under which its 
shoes are sold. Turns, welts and stitch- 
down shoes are manufactured by the 
company. The brands are: Kewpie 
Twin, Sport Walk, Little Jack Horner, 
Punch and Judy, Playhouse, Quaker, 
Wizard, Fairy Tale, Kute Kix, Jim 
Dandy, John Foster, Juvenile and 
Dixie Play Shoe. 


HOW SHOES ARE MADE 


James Clark Leather Company 
Salesmen Visit Carthage 

A group of shoe men entertained by 
the Juvenile Shoe Corporation recently 
were the members of the firm and sales- 
men of the James Clark Leather Com- 
pany of St. Louis, who were the first 
customers of the Juvenile Company 
as distributors of the ““Kewpie Twin” 
shoes. 

Twenty-two men comprised the 
party. This delegation left St. Louis 
Monday night on a special Pullman 
coach, accompanied by C. F. Reith, 
president of the Juvenile Corporation, 
and R. B. Scheurer, secretary and 
treasurer of the Juvenile. Harry L. 
Davis, St. Louis representative of the 
Root Newspaper Association of New 
York, was also on board. Upon their 
arriyal in Joplin, they were met by 
E. Alden, vice-president of the Juvenile 
and manager of the Carthage factory, 
with sedans and closed cars, and after 
having breakfast were taken for an 
interesting automobile ride. After the 
sightseeing trip, the group came to 
Carthage, where they spent some time 
in inspecting the local factory and seeing 
the way shoes which they sell are made. 

The visitors and their hosts left 
Carthage in the early afternoon, where, 
after alunch and theatre party, they were 
entertained in the hotel. A five-course 
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James Clark Leather Company Salesmen Visiting Carthage Plant of Juvenile Corporation (Kaut-Reith Plant) 





dinner at six finished the day’s enter- 
tainment, the party leaving in a special 
car at 8.50 o'clock in the evening. 


List of Guests 


The members of the James Clark 
Leather Company who were guests of 
the Juvenile Shoe Corporation were: 
J. S. Barrie, sales manager; William 
Lessig, salesman for North Missouri; 
Harry Brune, salesman for Northern 
Illinois; Harvey Hunter, Texas; W. P. 
Robinson, Alabama; G. A. Roquemore, 
Oklahoma; E. H. Moody, Texas; 
M. H. Murray, Arkansas; C. O. Topp, 
Mississippi; H. Howard, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin; Oscar Hunter, Texas; 
E. H. Goodbar, Kansas; G. D. Scott, 
Ohio and Michigan; C. F. Geiwitz, 
Nebraska; Himball Battle and Leo 
Kemp, St. Louis; Guy Ferguson, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and W. F. Kurre, 
Missouri. ’ 


EMPLOYES’ APPRECIATION 


Seven Feet of Signatures Presented 
to Lund-Mauldin Company 


That the employes of the Lund- 
Mauldin Company, St. Louis, appreci- 
ate the Christmas cheer and cash 
bonuses which their firm recently dis- 
tributed is testified by the following 
resolution promising continued col- 
lective and co-operative effort: 

We, your employes, in meeting as- 
sembled, do hereby express our sincere 
thanks to the company for the bountiful 
Christmas dinner enjoyed by us and 
our families which means more to us 
than words can express. We also desire 
to thank you for the cash bonus which 
leads us to believe that our humble 
efforts, during the past year, have been 
appreciated. Knowing that the success 
of our employers means the success of 
every individual with the company, 

Therefore be it Resolved, That we 
redouble our every effort the coming 











year, so that when our collective efforts 
have been judged, all may see that your 
motto of “A Square Deal to All” 
spells ‘Success to All.” 

Wishing you and the individual mem- 
bers of the company a_ happy and 
prosperous New Year, we trust to 
remain, 

YOUR EMPLOYES. 

This resolution was signed by all of 
the company’s employes, making a 
document over seven feet long. 


ST. LOUIS NOTES 


Live-Wire News of Shoe Men and 
Events 

E. C. Krause, formerly of Leo Gor- 
don Shoe Company, has associated 
himself with Vinsonhaler Shoe Com- 
pany in the capacity of salesman. 

J. B. Gresham of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
has also been added to the Vinsonhaler 
Shoe Company sales force. He will 
have the Oklahoma and Arkansas 
territory. 

Frank Herbers, formerly of A. S. 
Kreider Shoe Company has joined 
David P. Wohl Shoe Company as house 
and city salesman. 

H. H. Stewart, representative of the 
Peters Shoe Company in the Arkansas 
territory, died Sunday, December 28, of 
heart disease. He was a man of strong 
personality, having many friends, and 
was an exceptionally good shoe man. 

The Tober-Saifer Shoe Company have 
leased two more floors in the building 
which they now occupy. This gives 
them an additional 7,500 square feet. 
Tober-Saifer started in 1916 with a 
capital of $40,000. This was increased 
in 1919 to $200,000 full-paid capital. 

The Honorable A. S. Kreider, con- 
gressman, and also president of the 
A. S. Kreider Shoe Company, was a 
visitor at the St. Louis office last week. 
Mr. Kreider was accompanied by his 
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HE SATURDAY EVENING 


POST 


This postman knows 
the secret of longer 
wearing shoes — 


His shoes are lined 
with “‘Red-line-in” 
QO: all classes of workers, postmen are the hard- 


est on shoes. All through his working day, 

the postman must walk, walk, walk, and 
the strain upon the leather and seams of his shoes 
is hard and continual. So that shoes that last. 
longest with postmen, as with other people, are 
shoes that cost less in the end. 

A strong shoe lining holds the shoe in shape and 
reinforces the leather and‘seams. This increases 
the wear. An unbroken lining makes for comfort 
and saves stockings. The strongest shoe lining in 
test, the heaviest in cotton, the most satisfactory 
in wear, is “ Red-line-in.” 

A large wholesale shoe dealer says that the shoes 
he sells lined with “‘Red-line-in” lining, give 20% 
more wear than shoes made with ordinary lining. 
This means $2 more service in a $10 pair of shoes. 

It is easy to tell shoes made with “ Red-line-in.” 
There is a RED THREAD running through the 
lining every two inches. Be sure to examine the 
lining of the next shoes you buy. “Red-line-in” 
lining imparts dollars worth more wear to your shoes. 

If your shoe dealer cannot supply you with shoes lined 
with “Ré@)-line-in,” give us his name on a postal card, and 
we will send him a list of manufacturers who can furnish 
him with “Red-line-in” lined shoes. 


FARNSWORTH, HOYT COMPANY 
Established 1856 
Lincoln and Essex mane Mass. 


i 
a ee 
| Service Stripe 


tells the very interesting 
story of 


It will give you informa- 
tion on matters of shoe 
comfort and economy you 
probably never thought of 
before. Write 
for it. 
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son, A. S. Kreider, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
and H. Cashman, general manager of 
the Chicago office. 

James Spencer, manager of the rub- 
ber department of McElroy-Sloan Shoe 
Company, was in charge of the exhibit 
ff McElroy-Sloan at the 1920 Na- 
ional Shoe Retailers’ Association Con- 
ention, Boston. J. T. Dyer, secretary 
 McElroy-Sloan Shoe Company, is 
elso in Boston on a business trip. 

George Levett, salesman in the Okla- 
oma territory for Leo Gordon Shoe 
‘ompany, who was confined to the 
nospital for several weeks, is now fully 
recovered. 

F. L. Doerr Shoe Company will make 
dditions to their selling force for the 
Spring trip. 

The equipment for the new factory 


space. 
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of Johansen Bros. Shoe Company has 
been installed, and they will shortly 
begin operation. 

The Leo Gordon Shoe Company has 
been compelled to practically double 
its office space as well as greatly in- 
crease its office force in order to 
handle the rapidly increasing business. 

The A. S. Kreider Shoe Company 
have made a number of changes in 
their office in order to gain additional 
Their ‘sample rooms have also 
been enlarged. 

Boyd-Welsh Shoe Company are mak- 
ing the third addition to their factory. 
It will be two stories, with about approx- 
imately 40,000 additional square feet. 
A new department has been added for 
making specialties in boots and low 
shoes for theatrical and movie artists. 


Lynn 


“LYNNETTES” IN LYNN! 


Shoe Men Enthuse Over 1920 Con- 
vention Style Show 


Lynn is enthusiastic over the great 
shoe gathering in Boston. It opens the 
way for a pewerful drive on sales of 
Lynn shoes. That’s the common 
opinion. Lynn manufacturers plan to 
bring the ‘‘Lynnettes’’ to Lynn, and 
have them present the season’s new 
colors to shoemakers of Lynn, the same 
as they presented new colors to the 
buyers in Boston. 


SHORT AND HIGH 
Vamp Is 34%—Heel Is 18-8 


Four thousand lasts, of a new short- 
vamp type, have been ordered from a 
Lynn last maker by one maker of fine 
footwear for women. The vamp meas- 
ures 3%, and the heel is 18-8 high. 

Other orders call for a last of the same 
character, with a vamp 3% inches long, 
and one order, from a noted maker of 
“girl’’ shoes (everybody saw the girl at 
the style show), calls for a 34% vamp 
and a heel 19-8 high. 


PRICES? 


May Be Both Higher and Lower 
Opinions Given 


Opinions on prices split in this way 
in Lynn: 

Prices of high-grade leather and ma- 
terials used in shoes continue to in- 
crease, and consequently the tendency 
of prices of fine footwear is upward. 

On the other hand, some grades of 
low-price leather and materials are 
shewing a tendency to accumulate, and 





it may become possible to increase the 
production of shoes at lower prices, pro- 
viding the consumers desire them, and 
are willing to accept the lesser quality 
as well as the lesser price. 


ELEVEN-INCH BOOTS 


Leather and Fabric Tops Shown, and 
Perhaps to Be Bought 


Watson Shoe Co. has new samples of 
ll-inch boots, some with fabric tops 
and some with leather tops, to be bought 
by those buyers who believe that boots 
will be higher. 


“CAB. BOOTS” 


A Style and Price Proposition of 
Cabretta Leather 


Cotter Shoe Co. has a special line of 
boots of selected cabretta leather, very 
nice looking, fashioned over new lasts, 
and thoroughly made by the McKay 
processes. A new price list is on them, 
and it attracts many thrifty buyers. 
The Cotter Company also has cab. ox- 
fords. 


KEEP OXFORDS GOING 


Until Late in Fall—Manufacturers 
Need Time to Fill Orders 


Says one sales manager: 

“You might as well tell retail shoe 
merchants that they should keep ox- 
fords selling until late in the Fall, be- 
cause we manufacturers need time in 
which to make the oxfords for which we 
have orders. 

“There is no economy in the trade 
jumping from oxfords to new boots, 
when it has ordered oxfords, and the 
shoe merchants might as well know it 
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now, and save themselves from trouble 
in the Fall.” 


NATURAL SKILL 


Relating How a Lynn Cutter Beat 
the Machine 


Illustrative of the natural skill of 
the Lynn shoe maker is this story: 

A Lynn cutter went to another city 
to take a new position. He was told 
that he would be expected to cut so 
many pairs of shoes a day by the ma- 
chine. 

“That’s easy!’’ he exclaimed. “I 
can do better than that by hand.” 

“You can’t,” replied the foreman. 

The long and the short of the matter 
was that the cutter cut by hand against 
the machine, and beat it in both quality 
and quantity. 

Now the story is nothing against the 
machine, but it is something in favor of 
the natural skill of Lynn shoemakers, 
which skill is a mighty big asset to 
Lynn. 

BROGUE STYLES 


Look Good for Fall—Of Scotch and 
Box Grains 


The best samples of brogue shoes for 
Fall, shown by Lynn manufacturers, 
are of hand-boarded, hand-lasted calf 
leather, chrome tanned, well plumped 
and ‘cold and water resisting. They 
carry a good weight sole, because many 
women will wear them without rubbers 
on wet, wintry days. 

Of Scotch and box grains are these 
leathers. The hand workmen put on 
the grain to stay and the hand lasters 
do not pull it out and smooth the sur- 
face of the leather, and so spoil the 
looks of it. 

Brogue shoes, both boots and ox- 
fords, are also made ot side and kip 
leather, both of which are lower in 
price than hand-boarded calf. 


HEEL HEIGHTS 


Seriously Considered—Some Say 
Low and Some High 

A curious state of the Lynn trade is 
the varying reports on the height of 
heels. One firm says 50 per cent low 
and 50 per cent high, another says 75 
per cent low and 25 per cent high, and a 
third says nearly all high. 

Several manufacturers have taken a 
lift off their high heels, and have 
brought them down to 16-8, which 
seems a popular height for high-heel 
shoes for street wear. But a maker of 


dress shoes has added a lift, and is mak- 
ing samples of shoes with heels 19-8 
high. 

The one sure thing about it is that 
heels are getting more consideration 
than ever. 
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ESMAY 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


SPATS 


Made 


























Anywhere in the World 


THE PREVAILING STYLES AND COLORS 
SIZES 12 TO 8 


BUY THEM NOW 





IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Write or Telegraph Your Orders 
Prices, $30.00 to $42.00 per Dozen 





AMERICAN GAITER CO,, Inc. 


Making the World’s Best Fitting and Highest Grade Spats 


Factory: New York Office 


129-133 Grand Avenue . 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Marbridge Building 
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COMFORT SHOES 


Have Been Graded Up—In Stronger 
Position Than Ever 


Those sober old shoes commonly 
called comfort shoes have gone sturdily 
on their way during the days when it is 
style all the while, and they are in a 
stronger position than ever. They’ve 
been graded up. 

A high heel comfort shoe is one of the 
new type. It has a Louis heel, and an 
wch* supporter_shank, and a comfort 
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tread. A new feat in last-making does 
it. 

Best grades of kid leather are used in 
the finest comfort shoes. So the prices 
of such shoes have gone up corre- 
spondingly. i 

One Lynn firm has tripled its produc- 
tion of comfort shoes. That’s an ex- 
treme instance. But it illustrates the 
way in which comfort shoes, of the new 
styles, are being worn on hardwood 
floors of homes and concrete sidewalks 
of cities. 


Lynchburg Va. 


BUSINESS CHANGE 


I. H. Carroll Purchases W. J. Ben- 
nett Shoe Company 

One important change in the local 
retail shoe trade has been announced 
during the new year. I. Holcombe 
Carroll has purchased the business 
formerly known as the W. J. Bennett 
Shoe Company, becoming sole owner 
and manager of the business, which has 
been incorporated. Mr. Carroll had 
been associated with the firm for several 
years. It is one of the largest .retail 
shoe concerns here and enjoys a large 
trade. 

A BIG 1919 


Reported by Retail Shoe Merchants 
—1920 Prospects Bright 


While few local retail shoe merchants 
have completed their inventories, virtu- 
ally all unofficially report the largest 
year’s business in their history. The 
buying not only was good but there were 
fewer bad creditors, as a general thing, 
than ever before. Local wages, in 
keeping with conditions all over the 
country, have been high, and money 
has been spent with an abandon seldom 
seen locally. The shoe retailer, together 
with the clothing dealer, has received 
his share. The new year starts off with 
unusually bright prospects, and retail 
merchants are expecting another record- 
breaking year of business, and they 


have been laying in stocks preparatory 
for this. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


Business with Retail Shoe Mer- 
chants Throughout South Ex- 
cellent 


Similar conditions seem to have 
marked the past year among retail 
shoe merchants throughout the South, 
judging from reports reaching local shoe 
manufacturers from their traveling 
salesmen. All manufacturers here re- 
port the largest year’s business they 
have ever done, and it would have been 
much larger but for their inability to 
meet the demand. 

The Craddock-Terry Company, the 
largest local shoe manufacturing con- 
cern, was forced to withdraw its travel- 
ing salesmen from the road and keep 
them off for several weeks so as to catch 
up with orders. In addition to building 
a new factory in St. Louis, which now is 
in operation, it also enlarged one of its 
three local factories. These additions 
to its manufacturing facilities, officers 
of the concern assert, will aid it mate- 
rially in meeting the increased demand 
which the new year is expected to see. 
They still say there is no indication of 
cheaper shoes any time soon, with 
leather prices remaining on their present 
levels. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


TRADE SATISFACTORY 


Favorable Report Rendered by Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association 


Satisfactory indications of the pros- 
perity of Buffalo’s leading shoe stores 
are contained in the recent report of 
the Retail Merchants’ Association of 
this city, of which many of the large 


shoe merchants are members. I. C. 
Kantrowitz, president of the associa- 
tion, is also head of Oppenheim, Col- 
lins & Co., who have a complete shoe 
department. Mr. Kantrowitz says the 
association looks forward to a most 
successful organization during the com- 
ing 12 months, that the membership is 
the largest in its history and the finan- 
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cial status of the organization is gratify- 
ing. 

According to Mr. Kantrowitz, Buf- 
falo’s retail merchants, during the past 
year, have had but few complaints to 
register. Trade has never been better, 
so far as buying goes. The chief diffi- 
culty has been in getting the materials 
in time for sale and the right kind of 
help to sell them. The shoe stores, 
department stores, etc., it is said, have 
experienced considerable difficulty in 
getting their orders filled by the whole- 
salers in time for the season’s shopping. 
One of the important features of the 
association is the credit-rating bureau, 
which is reaching a high point of 
efficiency. 


Merchants Optimistic 


Members of the Buffalo Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association do not look for- 
ward to any immediate slump in busi- 
ness this year. These merchants are 
optimistic and will go steadily along. 
with the tide. Every member is of the 
opinion that good business and high 
wages will continue for some months to 
come. 

DAINTY FOOTWEAR 


Many Pairs of Party Shoes Are Sold 


Dainty footwear that matches the 
chic frocks and sport skirts to be worn 
by women planning Southern trips are 
being featured at Buffalo’s department 
stores. These firms have arranged 
special exhibits of ‘‘raiment in harmony 
with sunny climes,” and with the dis- 
plays up-to-the-minute pumps and ox- 
fords are also shown. The local stores 
having the most elaborate of these ex- 
hibits are the William Hengerer Com- 
pany and Flint & Kent. These con- 
cerns also had a lively trade on dancing 
pumps for many who attended Buffalo’s 
recent charity ball. Social events, 
many of which were held up on ac- 
count of the war, are in full swing this 
Winter and are bringing extra trade to 
the merchants handling high-priced 
footwear. Watters’ Boot Shops re- 
ported that “during the war no attempt 
was made to provide smart dress foot- 
wear for formal occasions.”” However, 
these stéres are now well provided for 
with this kind of merchandise, women’s 
dress and dancing pumps ranging up to 
$8.75. 

NEW SHOE STORE 


Of Morton Shoe Syndicate at 637 
Main Street 


The Morton Shoe Syndicate recently 
opened a new shoe store at 637 Main 
Street. This store uses a self-service 
system, which, it is claimed, “‘elimi- 
nates an immense amount of time spent 
by clerks in finding a satisfactory 
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USrrect Dodg' e- 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


IN STOCK 


Stock No. X287—Patent 
Leather Opera. 14-inch Baby 
Louis Wood Covered I. 
AAtoC. Price $6.50 


] HE Baby Louis has many avenues for distribu- 
tion to your trade—growing girls, the woman 
who can't wear high heels, and the well dressed 
woman who wants a low heel if she can get a 
pump with graceful lines. 


We have built this pump to meet the demand of 
your trade. You mark our word, the Baby 
Louis Heel Pump is here to stay. If you want 
some, send in your order while we have them 
at last season's price. sw 
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Stock No. X290—Patent Leather 
Plaza, 14-inch Baby Louis Wood 
Covered Heel, AA to*C. 


ANN 


Prices and Deliveries Not Guaranteed 


Nathan D. Dodge Shoe Co. 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago San‘Francisco 
183 Essex St. 851 Marbridge Bidg. 600 Denckla Bidg. 20 W. Jackson Blvd. ~' 417,Pacific Bldg. 
Great ern Bidg. 
Montgomery, Ala. Kansas City, Mo. Philippine Islands: 
20 Galena Ave. 537 Ridge Bldg. 304 Roxas Bidg., Manila 
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All goods sold F. O. B. Newburyport, term:, net 30 days. Single pairs, 25 cents a pair extra 
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selection and, therefore, spells 


economy.” 


RECENT OFFERINGS 
At the Retail Shoe Stores of Buffalo 


“. Recent features at Buffalo shoe 
stores included the following: Oppen- 
heim, Collins & Co., women’s extra 
high-cut, short-vamp boots, patent 
leather with satin tops, etc., $16.50, 
with a tax of 65 cents; Watters, men’s 
dress pumps and oxfords in patent or 
dull, $12.50; C. B. Marsh, pre-inven- 
tory’ sale, men’s mahogany shade, 
Russian ealf boots, $6.85; Barton’s, 
broken sizes in men’s shoes, $3.85 to 
$11.85. Mr. Barton’s slogan is ‘‘Foot 
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and shoe specialist, the man who makes 
walking a pleasure.” In addition to 
his store at 456 Main Street, he recently 
opened “an exclusive ground-gripper 
shop” at 237 Franklin Street. 


SKATING SHOES 


Sold in Large Numbers at Seales & 
Allen 


Thousands are taking advantage of 
the excellent skating and tobogganing 
at Park Lake, Buffalo. The extra 
popularity of this Winter amusement 
has brought considerable trade to 
Seales & Allen, who handle skating 
shoes, moccasins, etc., at their sporting- 
goods store at 776 Main Street. 


Memphis 


BUSINESS EXCELLENT 


Trade Prospects for 1920 Considered 
Good 


Business in Memphis and vicinity 
has been excellent since the holidays, 
despite cold weather. It is thought 
that the backbone. of the Winter is 
broken here, the first part being very 
severe. Much of the cotton in West 
Tennessee could not be picked out on 
account of heavy rains, but in Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas the contrary was 
true. Trade prospects are good for 
1920. 

The Memphis delegation, accom- 
panied by shoe merchants from Jack- 
son, Tenn.; Jackson, Miss.; Little 
Rock, Helena, Ark.; Greenwood, Green- 
ville, Vicksburg and Jackson, Miss., 
left Memphis for the 1920 Convention 
at Boston on Thursday; January 8, via 
New York, which they reached on 
January 10; they then pursued their 
way to Boston and neighboring shoe 
centers. Among those who went to 
the convention from here are: Thomas 
Sherron of the Sherron Shoe Co., presi- 


dent of the Tri-State Shoe Retailers; 
R. E. Caradine of the Caradine Shoe 
Co., secretary of the Tri-State Shoe 
Retailers; Ewing Caruthers of the 
Caruthers Shoe Co., representing the 
wholesale shoe trade; J. H. Lea of the 
J. H. Lea Shoe Co., also of the wholesale 
trade; Lawrence Hord of the shoe de- 
partment of the Shop of Culture; 
W. M. Miller of Phil Halle; Fred 
Stemmler of Stemmler Bros.; C. D. 
McRae of the E. E. E. Shoe Co.; 
Reuben Stiefel of the J. Goldsmith & 
Son Co. department store. 


Tri-State Retail Shoe Merchants 
Meet March 8-9 


Dealers in Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tennessee will be interested to know 
that the annual meeting this year will 
be held on March 8 and 9 at Hotel 
Chisca. Heretofore the meetings have 
been held at the Gayoso. Thomas 
Sherron of Memphis is _ president. 
R. E. Caradine is secretary. A large 
and enthusiastic membership, with a 
timely program, will make this an 
interesting meeting. 


Rochester 


NEW WHOLESALE HOUSE 


Plans Laid for Another Shoe and 
Leather Goods Firm 


Plans have been laid for the forma- 
tion of another wholesale shoe and 
leather goods firm in Rochester, which 
will be headed by Lawrence Verian and 
Max Jacobson. Both men are well 
known in the shoe and leather industry, 


Mr. Verian having been in the leather 
business before entering the service, and 
Mr. Jacobson being a son of Solomon 


Jacobson, vice-president of the Levin-. 


son Shoe Company of Rochester. The 
new firm, which will be known as the 
Verian-Jacobson Company, begins busi- 
ness with a capital of $25,000 and has 
taken over the interests of the Rochester 
Leather Exchange. 
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PROMINENT IN DRIVE 


Shoe Man to the Front in Chamber 
of Commerce Campaign 


Rochester shoe manufacturers as well 
as their road representatives are taking 
an active part in the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce’s drive for $250,000. 
This sum will enable the Chamber to 
buy additional land and to avail itself 
of the offer of George Eastman to erect 
an addition to the present building. 
Among those who are members of the 
various teams soliciting funds are: 
Frank X. Kelly, Fred J. Zorn, Joseph P. 
Byrne, R. Cartwright, Frank Rice, 
A. C. Edson, Sam B. Vaisey, Gus A. 
Schaub, Ray McCarthy, M. T. Booth, 
R. B. Leard, Elmer W. Day and E. E. 
Evarts. 


WINDOW STYLE SHOW 


Public Attracted to Newark Shoe 
Stores’ Sidewalk Display 


Despite the cold weather prevailing 
in Rochester last week, Miss L. Evans, 
a traveling model for the Newark shoe 
stores, managed to attract considerable 
attention to the stores’ windows by 
holding a sidewalk Style Show. For 
the past six months Miss Evans has 
been staging these footwear fashion 
reviews in the windows of the Newark 
stores and has had considerable success 
with the demonstrations. According 
to Mr. Gillette, manager, the idea was 
put into operation by J. B. Stewart, 
general manager of the company. 
Many styles of lace and button high 
shoes were shown, as well as oxfords 
and pumps, with the new baby French 
heel. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Levinson Shoe Manufacturing 
Company Makes Children’s 
and Misses’ Shoes 


Another increase in the capitaliza- 
tion of the Levinson Shoe Manufactur- 
ing Company was announced last week 
by members of the firm. According to 
the announcement the capital stock 
was increased from $75,000 to $300,000. 
The company, which makes children’s 
and misses’ welts and turns and sells to 
jobbers exclusively, is one of the largest 
manufacturers of children’s shoes in 
New York: State. 


LARGE SALES MADE 


By Rochester Manufacturers at 
1920 National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association Convention 


Rochester shoe manufacturers, just 
home from Boston, report unusual large 
sales made at the National Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association Convention. Sales- 
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men, too, report that an exceptional 
amount of interest was manifested in 
pumps with the baby French heel. 
The Rochester exhibit was one of the 
centers of attraction at the Boston show, 
and the Kodak City shoe manufacturers 
were loud in their praise of the hospi- 
tality of those in charge of the shoe 
merchants’ gathering and exhibition. 


BARGAINS IN FOOTWEAR 


Clearance Sales of Odds and Ends 
—Special Prices Mentioned 


The citizens of Rochester should 
have no cause for complaint on the 
prices of shoes if the values offered by 
the local merchants in their clearance 
sales are given any attention. 
E.Gould, Lee & Webster are offering 
in their annual sale of women’s Winter 
shoes many styles in gray kid, brown 
kid, black kid, gun metal, calfskin, 
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patent leather and brown calfskin, high 
shoes in a variety of lasts, patterns and 
modes of heels. These range in price 
from $4.85 to $9.85. Shop-worn eve- 
ning slippers are “quoted” at $1.00 a 
pair. 

Davis & Friedman are closing out 
their novelty styles in cloth and buck- 
skin top shoes at real low prices. 

William Pidgeon, Jr., issued an “‘ad- 
vance information” announcement. to 
his regular patrons featuring discon- 
tinued lines of men’s, women’s and 
children’s shoes at greatly reduced 
prices. Phelan’s offered men’s black 
or tan calf shoes at prices from $6.50 
up. Tan calfskin welted shoes for 
misses in sizes from 24% to 4% were 
displayed in Eastwood’s windows at 
$4.85. Practically every Main Street 
shoe shop is closing out odds and ends 
in preparation for the arrival of new 
Spring stocks. 


New Orleans 


WACHENHEIM E- 
LECTED 


On Government’s Fair Price Com- 
mittee for New Orleans 


Albert Wachenheim, of the Imperial 
Shoe Store has been named on the 
Government’s Fair Price Committee 
for New Orleans. While the committee 
has held one or two meetings, nothing 
has been done in the direction of fair- 
price making. The meetings have been 
devoted to organization purposes. Mr. 
Wachenheim stated to the ‘“‘Recorder”’ 
representative that the committee will 
meet again on Tuesday, January 27, 
when some action will be taken on 
price fixing. 

While Mr. Wachenheim was selected 
from the Merchants’ Bureau, it is never- 
theless a distinct honor to the shoe trade 
to have a business man of Mr. Wachen- 
heim’s type on the Government’s Fair 
Price Committee. 


ALBERT 


CANADIAN AMATEUR RUNNER 


F. P. Dillistone Joins Walk-Over 
Force 


F. P.  Dillistone, Canadian foot 
runner and holder of many Canadian 
records from 2% miles to 5 miles, has 
joined the sales forces of the Walk-Over 
shoe store in New Orleans. Mr. Dilli- 
stone before coming to the Crescent 
City was in the United States Army. 
He will soon start training for the many 
long-distance races to be held in New 
Orleans. 

Dillistone won the Dunlap Trophy 


in Buffalo several years ago’ when he 
ran the five miles in 25.26 2-5. He 
hails from Toronto, wheret he was a 
member of the West End Y. M. C. A. 
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F. P. DILLISTONE 


While competing for that institution he 
ran two and a half miles in 12.55 which 
is a record for that distance. 

He also defeated Heck Phillips, the 
Scotch champion, over the _ six-mile 
course in Toronto, and Jack Tate in 
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Buffalo five years ago. This latter 
event was the star attraction at the 
65th Armory games. Tate is the boy 
who defeated George Bonhag, the 
American long-distance champion. 

Dillistone believes that a sound body 
is essential for a sound mind. His 
friends in New Orleans expect great 
things of him when he starts competing 
in local races with A. A. U. men. 


AT THE STORES 


Big Sales Have Been Held—Items 
Most in Demand 


After-holiday clearances were held 
in a number of stores in New Orleans, 
and in each instance great sales are re- 
ported. At Marks Isaacs Co., Ltd., the 
annual dividend sale was a huge suc- 
cess. E. P. Himel was in charge while 
George W. Hogan attended the Boston 
Convention, and reports that quite a 
quantity of high shoes have been sold. 

Marks Isaacs Co., Ltd., has com- 
pleted extensive improvements to its 
stores. Their front was greatly reno- 
vated and shows a very attractive 
appearance. 

Mr. Himel received word from Mr. 
Hogan that indications point to a 
higher market and a big season in low 
cuts. 

The Imperial had one of the best 
clearance sales in the history of the 
store. Manager Wachenheim reports 
that there is a big demand at present 
for suedes, satins, one eyelets and 
ribbon colonials. In the men’s line low 
tans are moving well. 

Manager Sol Stern of Maison Blanche 
shoe department reports a surprisingly 
wonderful sale of low shoes in kids, 
patents,, and calfskins in brown and 
black. The holiday trade was one of 
the biggest in the store’s history. 
Manager Stern says that he is prepared 
to take care of a big Spring trade. One- 
eyelet ties are going well in brown and 
black. 

At Leon Godchaux Company, Ltd., 
J. C. Barrington was in charge while 
Rene Robert attended the Boston Con- 
vention. Mr. Barrington reports a big 
demand for tan low quarters, wing 
tipped and button shoes. Business is 
as good as ever. 


MERCHANTS TO MEET 


Third Wednesday in February — 
1920 Convention the Topic 


The next regular meeting of the New 
Orleans Shoe Retailers’ Association will 
be held the third Wednesday in Febru- 
ary, when the delegates will give the 
stay-at-home crowd an insight of the 
big Boston gathering. 
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SHOE RETAILERS— we ig 
Increase Your Profits 


The public demands longer shoe wearability. Thousands of live retailers are already 
“cashing in” on this demand. Very likely—right now—in your locality—more business, 


more customers and more profits await YOU. 


Install a Goodyear Welt Repair Outfit! 


A Goodyear Welt repair outfit remakes worn 
shoes. It does not cobble, but rather rebuilds 
them, adding months of wear and new appear- 
ance, while retaining the comfort and ease of 
the old shoes. People know this. They eagerly 
patronize shops where Goodyear Welt repairing 
is done. Such shops prosper. Why not decide 
on an installation—now? Outfit illustrated in- 


cludes all the parts necessary for the ‘complete 
rebuilding of a shoe. The frame is” of rigid, 
substantial construction, which insures smooth 
operation and lasting dependability. Each unit 
can be run separately, thus insuring operating 
economy, cleanliness and proper lubrication. Write 
us—today—for particulars of our various size 
outfits, and of our plan. 


UNITED SHOE REPAIRING MACHINE COMPANY 


4 Albany Street, Boston, Mass., and 


145 Essex Street 
Haverhill 


30 Euclid Arcade 37 Warren Street 
Cleveland New York 
1 So. Market Street 124 Main Street 
hicage 
1428 Olive Street 301 American Casualty 
St. Louis Bldg., Reading, Pa. 
708 Broadway 93 Centre Street 
Cincinnati rockton 


87 Main Street 
Johnson City, N. Y. Auburn, 
258 Fourth Street 
Milwaukee 
619 Mission Street 
San Francisco 


236 No. High Street 306 Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio | Pome 7 
130 Mill Street 11 Florence Street 
Me. Rochester Marlboro 
221 No. 13th Street 216 Chartres Street 
Philadelphia New Orleans 
16 No. 2nd Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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LIVE-WIRE NOTES 


Interesting News of Another Group 
of Stores 


Phil Schiro of Schiro,. Incorporated, 
was obliged to forego his trip to the 
National Convention due to the illness 
of his five-year old son. Mr. Schiro 
reports business good, with one-eyelet 
ties getting the call. His store is busy 
preparing for Spring goods. 
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At the Walk-Over store, Mr. Davis 
reports business in great shape. Both 


Earl and I. R. Jacobs attended the 


Boston Convention. Earl Jacobs will 
spend a month in the East while I. R. is 
expected home next week. 

The Suburban stores report big holi- 
day season. Down at Louis Sporl’s, 
E. J. Leonhard’s, Alphonse Verlaque’s 
and M. F. Duff’s business was reported 
big. 


Philadelphia 


MORE CLEARANCES 


Many Stores Still Have Big Stocks 
On Hand 


& Clearance sales have continued 
throughout the week in the Philadelphia 
retail trade, and despite the very satis- 
factory buying which has been stimu- 
lated by low prices, it would appear 
that a great many stores still have good- 
sized stocks to dispose of. 

Weather conditions continue, as 
throughout December, to increase the 
demand for substantial footwear and 
rubber goods. It has been many years 
since a Philadelphia Winter has pro- 
duced such a continuous run of cold, 
rain and snow. The result could not 
help but be hard on shoes and good on 
sales. 


10 PER CENT PLAN 


Del Mar Store Follows Grocers’ and 
Haberdashers’ Sales Scheme 


The Del Mar store, which is capi- 
talizing its downstairs location as a 
factor of low expense, is now giving 
publicity to a 10 per cent above-cost 
policy. As the store is located in the 
very heart of the city, at 1211 Chestnut 
Street, and so can draw trade from every 
section, and inasmuch as the 10 per cent 
plan has been given a great deal of 
publicity in connection with other lines 
of trade in this city, from groceries and 
meats to haberdashery and men’s 
clothing, it may be assumed that there 
is a large number of people in Phila- 
delphia to whom this method of offer- 
ing goods has an appeal. Indeed, the 
recent sales of the Del Mar store tend 
strongly to confirm this. One of the 
recent drives of this store was on a 
men’s all-weather dress shoe at $4.85, 
offered as $7.00 and $8.00 values. 
With it was featured a system of de- 
livery by mail, at an extra fee of 15 
cents. In connection with the sale was 
made the announcement, “There is 
no profiteering here. This is our direct 
answer to the high cost of footwear.”’ 


GEUTING WARNING 


Store Tells Public to Buy Now— 
Prices Will Rise 


‘“‘There’s no use dodging the issue,” 
says an announcement of the Geuting 
stores. “Shoes will be much _ higher 
priced this Spring and Fall. You can 
help us break the price by letting us 
repair your shoes, thereby ‘using the 
leather you own.’ ” 

This is one of the Geuting sale an- 
nouncements. It calls attention to the 
Geuting ‘‘drastic cut in shoe prices,” 
and constitutes an appeal to the con- 
sumer to anticipate his, or her, next 
season’s high shoe needs from the 
$1,500,000 Geuting stock. Prices 
quoted are $8.75 up on women’s shoes; 
$3.75 up on children’s; $7.75 up on 
men’s shoes, and $2.65 on women’s 
woolen stockings. 


AFTER-INVENTORY SPECIALS 


At Hanover, Frank & Seder’s. 
Claflin’s and Dalsimer’s 


A number of ‘“after-inventory spe- 
cials’’ are being pushed by the Boston 
Sample Shoe Shop, which has a second- 
floor location at 10th and Market 
Streets, and which offered several lines 
of men’s shoes in cordo, brown calf, 
black vici, with a wide selection of sizes, 
at $3.85, $4.85 and $5.85. 
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The Hanover store, on Chestnut 
Street, has been devoting its windows 
almost exclusively to footwear priced 
at $6.00 flat for quite some time now, 
and displays a surprisingly wide variety 
of styles in men’s wear, all at this same 
price. 

Frank & Seder’s Shoe Department 
sprang a one-day sale last week in 
which it offered new Winter models in 
black and brown kid and patent colt 
with cloth tops at $5.75 for $8.00 and 
$10.00 values. The special lot went 
quickly and also proved a big stimula- 
tion to sales of regular stock on that 
day. : 

Claflin’s at last has opened a sale, 
but is running true to form by issuing 
but the simplest of announcements and 
avoiding all mention of price. The en- 
tire advertisement consists only of a 
simple line cut of a man’s shoe and the 
words, ‘First week of Claflin sale, 
men’s fine shoes, 1107 Chestnut 
Street.” 

The Dalsimer store has been cashing 
in heavily with its big stock of men’s 
and women’s shoes bought under more 
favorable price conditions, and with a 
price of $7.25 as the feature, has been 
drawing big crowds and making large 
sales with an exceptionally wide range 
of sizes and styles. 


NEWS NOTES 


Beaded Tip Newspaper Advertising 
and Removal Sale 


The United Lace & Braid Manv- 
facturing Company of Providence has 
launched a newspaper advertising cam- 
paign in this city on its ““Beaded Tip” 
rubber heels and shoe laces for the 
benefit of the shoe-repair trade gener- 
ally. 

Reiszner has announced the expira- 
tion of his lease at 1305 Market Street 
and the necessity of vacating those 
premises. In connection with this he is 
selling out his present stock at prices 
declared to be from $2.00 to $4.00 
under regular values. 


Brockton 


SPRING STOCK CATALOGS 
Being Issued by Local Shoe Firm 


Believing that it is none too early to 
advise retail shoe merchants concern- 
ing the facilities afforded by Brockton 
factory In-Stock Departments for the 
Spring season, Brockton manufacturers 
are issuing Spring stock catalogs for 
distribution among merchants. Among 
the early issues of these catalogs is 


that gotten out by M. A. Packard Com- 
pany, illustrating and describing stock 
styles of Packard shoes. These in- 
clude: Mahogany cordovan bals and 
oxfords; Russia calf bals and bluchers; 
brown kid bals and blucher oxfords: 
cherry russia bals and bluchers; black 
kid bluchers and bals; velour calf 
bluchers and bals. The brogue pattern 
is featured in several patterns. The 
colored shoes are printed in the natural 
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Are Your Windows Attracting All 
Trade They Should ? 


“Glove Grip” Shoes stand out strongly in 
the windows of many stores and increase 
their trade attracting power tremendously. / ie 


“Glove Grip” Shoes have alluring features Sg 
which completely absorb the interest of all en ; 
who see them. 


“Glove Grip” Shoes are the heavy sellers 
today in stores where a few samples were 
“tried out” a season or two ago. 


““Glove Grip” Shoes have fitting vir- 
tues,uncommon tomen’s and women’s 
shoes generally, due to original and 
exclusive methods of manufacture. 


Imagine what may be 
achieved by you in their 
sale if you get in now when 
the best the market offers is 
what the public wants. 




















M.NARNOLD SHOE CO. 
NORTH ABINGTON. MAS; 
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shade and the Packard trade-mark is 

featured on each page of the booklet. 
IN NEW POSITION 

Now Located in Neighboring Town 


David A. Childs, who recently asso- 
ciated himself with J. Ralph Baker 
Shoe Company of Bridgewater, as sales 
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DAVID A. CHILDS 
Sales Manager for J. Ralph Baker Shoe 
Company, Bridgewater, Mass. 


manager for that house, is now fulfilling 
the duties of his new position. Mr. 
Childs is well qualified by experience 
and ability for the work he has under- 
taken in building business for this 
rising young concern. 


ADDITIONS TO SALESFORCE 


New Faces to Be Seen from Old 
House 


Stacy-Adams Company of this city, 
makers of men’s fine shoes, will, for the 
coming season, make several additions 
to their salesforce with some rearrange- 
ments of territory. Stacy Bearse, 
nephew of the late W. H. Stacy, begins 
his third trip for the house, covering 
Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and New York 
State. Hubert James, son of W. H. H. 
James, vice-president of the concern, 
has Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana. 
Carl Merrow, who is transferred from 
the office to the salesforce, will make 
Western Tennessee, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas, except the towns re- 
served by John McElaney. John will 
look after his regular territory in the 
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Southwestern States. W. H. H. James 
and W. H. Larkin will cover the prin- 
cipal points from Denver to the Pacific 
Coast. Joe W. Ellison covers the 
Southeastern States. President Clar- 
ence P. Waide will call on his trade in 
Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland and other cities. 


A PACKARD CONVENTION 


Meeting of Salesmen Held Last 
Week 

Sixteen members of M. A. Packard 
Company’s traveling force were present 
at the Annual Convention which took 
place at the Boston City Club last 
week. Oliver M. Fisher, president and 
salesmanager of the concern, presided 
at the meeting and also at the banquet 
on the evening of January 13. Discus- 
sions of production and merchandising 
problems occupied the sessions. There 
was 100 per cent attendance of Packard 
salesmen at the Style Show of the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers’ Association at 
Mechanics Hall. 


SICK BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Formed by Manufacturing Concern 
for Employes 

Thompson Bros. Shoe Company 

have announced to their employes that, 
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at a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors, it was voted to form a sick 
benefit association to provide assistance 
to factory employes in case of illness. 
It was voted that the funds for the 
benefit be taken from the surplus earn- 
ings of the lunch room, conducted by 
the company in its factory. E. F. Til- 
den has been chosen as _ president; 
B. F. Leary, vice-president and Miss 
Edna. F. Baird, secretary-treasurer. 
There are also Finance and Factory 
Committees, the latter to investigate 
all cases brought to its attention. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF LOCAL 
FACTORY 


Comes from Near-by Town to Take 
New Position 


Francis E. Hall, formerly buyer for 
the Sole Leather Departments of the 
Regal Shoe Company and the Common- 
wealth Shoe and Leather Company, 
has taken the position of general super- 
intendent of the Liberty Shoe Com- 
pany’s plant in this city. Mr. Hall 
has had extended experience in impor- 
tant factory positions, and is well 


qualified for his present work. He be- 
gan his new duties with the opening of 
the New Year. 






Haverhill 


MAKING A SOUTHERN TRIP 


Member of the Local Trade on a 
Visit 

Sherman H. Marshall, head of Emery 
& Marshall Company, left Haverhill 
last week for Miami, Fla., where he 
will remain for several weeks. Mr. 
Marshall took with him his golf outfit, 
which he will use to the best possible 
advantage in improving his game during 
his stay in the Southlands. 


ATTENDED ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


Representatives of Local Manu- 
facturers in New York City 


Messrs. L. H. Downs of C. K. Fox, 
Inc., Frank J. Bradley of Hazen B. 
Goodrich & Co., and Everett Bradley 
of Bradley Shoe Co. were among the 
representatives of Haverhill shoe manu- 
facturing concerns attending the annual 
meeting and banquet of the National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held in New York City last week. 
Numerous local houses are affiliated 
with the National Association and 
closely identified with its activities. 





ASSOCIATION ELECTS PRESI- 
DENT 
New Executive Head of the Local 
Manufacturing Organization 


Herbert H. Hicks, assistant treasurer 
of Hilliard & Tabor, Inc., was chosen 
president of the Haverhill Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors, January 6. Mr. 
Hicks succeeds George W. Dobbins of 
Witherell & Dobbins Co., who has been 
head of the association for the past 
three years. The new president is a 
young man who has demonstrated 
executive ability in association with the 
concern with which he has been long 
identified. He has plans under con- 
struction for strengthening and enlarg- 
ing tae scope and effectiveness of the 
Haverhill Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 


HAVERHILL’S FINE SHOWING OF 
FOOTWEAR 


At the Style Show in Mechanics 
Hall, Boston 

Among the many exhibitors at the 

Style Show of the N. S. R. A. Conven- 

tion in Mechanics Hall, Boston, the past 
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MEN'S VENTILATED 6ETE No. 28 
(ADJUSTED TO SIZE BY TURNING HANDLE) 





Drive home this point to 
your customer—that shoe 
trees and good shoes 
belong together. 


You know—and I know—that the time of the shoe sale is the time 
for a shoe tree sale. 

There isn’t a merchant of standing in the country but who can sell 
more shoe trees, for in these days of advanced prices the average 
wearer is giving more attention to his footwear—striving to get the 
most in appearance and wear from every pair of shoes he buys. 

When you chat with your customer and suggest to him the necessity 
of shoe trees—mention how they keep the shoes in shape—prevent 
curling and wrinkling—keep the shoe looking new, he will grasp the 
idea and nine times out of ten your sale is made. 

With a selection of Miller Trees in stock, you are in a position to talk 
in a convincing educational way on the shoe tree subject and to im- 
press upon the customer your desire that his shoes may always have 
the maximum of appearance and wear. 

He will like you better for your co-operation—you will make a firmer 
customer-friend. 

I should like very much to have you write me for further shoe tree 


information. 


Shoe Tree: Division 


O. A. Miller Treeing Machine Co. 


Brockton, Mass. 
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week, Haverhill-made footwear was a 
leading feature. The many Haverhill 
concerns exhibiting up-to-date styles of 
women’s welts, turns and McKays 
excited much favorable comment from 
the thousands of visitors. The Style 
Show of Wednesday night brought 
Haverhill’s footwear into bold relief, 
through the models on the runway, 
showing artistic styles of pumps, ox- 
fords and boots. The Fox Footery girl 
was acclaimed with delight by the 5,000 
spectators, and the other girls also 
made a big hit. In fact, all the Haver- 
hill-made shoes shown on the runway 
and in the various booths were not only 
objects of admiration to the visiting 
shoe merchants, but resulted in sub- 
stantial orders being placed for present 
and future deliveries. It was a mer- 
chandising show and.one in which 
Haverhill reaped a harvest of business. 
MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL 
MEETING 


Choice of Directors Made for the 
Coming Year 


The Haverhill Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association held its annual meeting last 
week. Three new members were 
elected to the Board of Directors and 
one was chosen to fill an unexpired 
term. The new directors are: E. C. 
McCormick of McCormick-Perry Com- 
pany, William A. Ryan of Wingate 
Shoe Corporation, Nathaniel Hopkins 
of Hopkins & Ellis Company. Everett 
Bradley of Bradley Shoe Company was 
chosen to fill the unexpired term of two 
years of Horace M. Murray. The 
Board of Directors is composed of nine 
members, three retiring each year. 


OPEN BOSTON OFFICE 


Local Concern Has Branch in the 
Shoe District 


The P. & R. Shoe Company, whole- 
sale shoe dealers of this city, with fac- 
tory on River Street, has opened a 
Boston office at 36 Lincoln Street. 
H. I. Platz is in charge of the Boston 
salesroom. 


NEW AFFILIATION 


Clarence H. Johnson with May- 
flower Last Works 


Clarence H. Johnson, formerly with 
the Haverhill: Last Works, is now 
associated with the Mayflower Last 
Works, Malden,. Mass. 


INCREASING ITS OUTPUT 


Concern Making Women’s Welts 
Shows Substantial Gain 


Welch, Moss & Feehan Co., manu- 


facturers of women’s high-grade welt 
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footwear, have, during the past few 
months, made a steady and substantial 
growth in their production. Starting 
July 1, 1919, the concern has steadily 
increased its output until, at the present 
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time, it is producing 700 pairs daily. 
Among the younger houses exhibiting 
at the Style Show of the N.S. R. A. this 
week, Welch, Moss & Feehan Co.’s 
samples attracted interested attention. 


Boston 


PRELIMINARY SALES 


Boston Shoe Stores Offering Cus- 
tomers Bargains in Advance of 
Public Sales 


The retail shoe stores of Boston 
and Boston’s Shoe Departments have 
been filled to overflowing the past week 
with purchasers at sales which have been 
well arranged. Sales in the exclusive 
shoe stores have been to regular pa- 
trons, and those of the public who called 
by chance in the Shoe Departments. 
The shoe stores announced their offer- 
ings to their customers by cleverly 
worded announcements, sent through 
the mail. The Shoe Departments ad- 
vertised in the Saturday and Sunday 
papers, preceding Monday, January 19. 
On next Sunday,the exclusive shoe stores 
will advertise to the public and a large 
trade is anticipated. 


AT A. SHUMAN’S 


A 15 Per Cent Discount Offered on 
All Shoes 


At the store of A. Shuman & Co. a 
15 per cent discount on men’s, women’s 
and children’s shoes was offered. 
Women’s gray suede $12.00 shoes were 
sold at $10.20 and $9.00. A combi- 
nation shoe was sold at $7.65. A black 
suede $14.00 shoe was sold at $11.90; 
women’s fur-trimmed $13.50 carriage 
boots were sold at $5.63; men’s $11.00 
shoes were sold at $9.35. 


AT SHEPARD-NORWELL COM- 
PANY 


3,018 Pairs of Dorothy Dodd Boots 
Sold at $6.45 


An artistic sign in the windows of the 
Shepard-Norwell Company announced 
the sale of 3,018 pairs of $12.00 to $18.00 
Dorothy Dodd shoes at $6.45. These 
boots were all of this season’s styles. 
This sale is well worthy of mention as 
it was carried out on novel lines and 
was so well systematized that although 
there was a very large number of 
buyers, there was no undue crowding 
and no confusion. The regular Shoe 
Department was extended by fitting 
out a space 75 feet long, 18 feet wide, 
with sales tables, fitting benches and 
stools, and carried out the divisional 
scheme as to sizes, which had been per- 





fected by C. B. Merrill, manager of 
the Shoe Department, and John Shep- 
ard, Jr. 

There were 90 clerks in all, 35 girls 
and 45 men, selling, five floorwalkers, 
eight messengers and nine cash boxes. 
There were two girls on each table. 
Every table was marked plainly with 
a sign in white lettered in black and red, 
which was placed in a conspicuous 
position, marking the size of the shoes 
contained on the particular table and 
stating the size and the price. There 
were 40 men fitting shoes, every fitter 
wearing a badge of silver ribbon with 
the word “FITTER,” printed in dark 
blue. The fitters tended exclusively to 
their work of fitting and the girls tended 
exclusively to sales. 


Sale Cleverly Arranged 


In case that a woman purchaser did 
not wish to have the shoes tried on, the 
girls simply took the sale, wrapped the 
shoes up in paper (by the way, there 
were no cartons used) and the customer 
departed. It was plainly announced 
that no exchanges would be made, and, 
therefore, caution should be made in 
selection. 

In case a customer wished to try on 
her shoes, the salesgirl turned her over 
to the fitters and she was fitted as care- 
fully as if no sale were in progress. All 
sizes could be had from 11% up to 10. 
The shoes were mostly four-inch vamps 
—in Cuban, military and Louis heels, 
all leather and combinations. This 
sale was announced in the Sunday 
Globe, Post and Advertiser by a very 
attractive and convincing ad. 

The sales and publicity manager, 
B. Stevens, stated that the sale would 
continue until the shoes were sold. 
He stated that his store is on the look- 
out all of the time for goods that it 
can offer at special prices, and that the 
public by buying now is being given a 
big opportunity to lower the high cost 
of living. He stated that this is the 
policy which is being carried out all 
over the store. These shoes were 
mostly four-inch vamps. They came 
in Cuban, military and Louis heels. 


Novel Merchandising Idea 


The idea was strictly a novel mer- 
chandising method. Nothing of the 
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Made by the Camco process. 


CAMBRIDGE RUBBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
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kind has ever been attempted in. any 
shoe store or Shoe Department of the 
city. The crowds coming every day 
to buy were enormous, and yet perfect 
order prevailed. Everybody appeared 
happy, the salesforce did not show any 
undue nervousness and_ everything 
moved like clockwork. This sale at- 
tracted numerous buyers to the regular 
department and many sales of women’s, 
misses’ and children’s shoes at the 
higher prices were sold. 


AT CARMAN’S 


Heather Stockings Being Featured 
at $1.65, Spats at $1.25 

The season is opening up very early 

on low shoes. There was no special 


sale. 
AT THAYER-McNEIL’S 


The 39th Annual Sale Offers Un- 
usual Price-Saving Advantages 


The past week found the store of 
Thayer McNeil Company offering their 
customers special lots at reduced prices. 
This store, in company with others, 
held this preliminary sale, giving their 
patrons the first choice of bargains in 
merchandise. This sale will continue 
until the first of March, or until all the 
“specials” are sold. The lots offered 
were mainly odds and ends. After the 
goods go on public sale, they will prob- 
ably be arranged so that the store will 
feature boots one week and slippers and 
oxfords the next week. These lines will 
be duly advertised. 

The sale announcement, sent to regu- 
lar patrons of this store, was headed 
“Footwear for Men, Women and 
Children at Greatly Reduced Prices.’ 
It stated that the present condition 
and high prices for all kinds of mer- 
chandise make our sale this season of 
more importance than ever before, and 
it offers an immediate opportunity to 
reduce the high cost of living. We, 
therefore, recommend that our cus- 
tomers avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to purchase Thayer McNeil 
footwear at far below ordinary prices. 

This followed the store’s usual policy 
of giving its customers the oppor- 
tunity to obtain bargains for an entire 
week, before the sale was advertised 
to the general public. 


Advertising Program 


P. H. Goodhue, salesman at the 
Thayer McNeil Company store, is one 
of the active workers on the Easter Ball 
of the Boston Retail Shoe Salesmen’s 
Association, to be held in Convention 
Hall, Garrison Street, on Easter Mon- 
day night. He reports that the ad- 
vertising program is progressing splen- 
didly. The salesmen have already sold 
about $1,000 of space and expect to 
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reach the quota of $1,500 before they 
close their advertising schedules. Mr. 
Goodhue reports that the trade has 
co-operated with them splendidly. He 
mentioned the fact that the big stores 
of Boston have done exceptionally well, 
mentioning particularly Stearns, Jor- 
dan’s and Filene’s. Mr. Goodhue also 
anticipates that the association will 
clean up $1,200 on the whole affair. 


AT H. H. TUTTLE COMPANY 


Preliminary Sale Prior to Public 
Sale of January 26 

At the store of H. H. Tuttle Company, 
John Fischer, in charge, stated that the 
large number of customers at his store 
was accounted for by the fact that their 
customers’ mailing list had been cov- 
ered very carefully. This store has a 
good card system of customers’ names, 
and use it to advantage on many oc- 
casions. The sale which was held here 
was duly announced to customers, and 
so many people responded that, had 
any more come, it would have been 
impossible to have taken care of them. 
When the store opened, on Monday, 
January 19, Mr. Fischer found the 
customers lined up from the door to 
the street. After the regular patrons 
are all fitted out, then the sale to the 
public begins on January 26. This will 
be advertised in all of the papers. 


AT T. E. MOSELEY COMPANY 


Preliminary Sale in Progress Brings 
Many Regular Patrons 

At the store of T. E. Moseley Com- 
pany, a sale preliminary to the public 
sale of January 26 found the store 
thronged with the regular patrons of 
this firm. One lot of boots marked at 
$5 were of excellent value—in fact, the 
customers were given exceptional offer- 
ings at very low prices. This store also 
has a very complete customers’ list. 
They sold, besides men’s and women’s 
shoes, many children’s shoes. 


AT JONES, PETERSON, NEWHALL 
COMPANY 
Special Lots of Evening Slippers 
and Shoes Offered 

At the store of Jones, Peterson, New- 
hall Company, a preliminary sale was 
in progress. Prices noted were as low 
as $4 on some of the odds and ends in 
women’s lines, mostly on evening 
slippers. A-large number of customers 
were there, and salesmen were on the 
alert to fill their wants. 


BIRTHDAY SALE 


In Progress at Store of Jordan 
Marsh Company 

The 69th Birthday Sale, which is an 

innovation of the past two or three 
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years of the firm of Jordan Marsh Com- 
pany, has been progressing with won- 
derful success. A spirit of punch and 
pep has been evident. The original 
idea of the birthday sale was for a 
three days’ period, but this brought 
much confusion. The present method of 
distributing the thousands of items over 
several weeks has proved an entirely 
satisfactory method. 


C. C. Ferrers in Charge 


In the Shoe Department, rubbers, 
overshoes and boys’ shoes were sold in 
very large numbers, although the busi- 
ness in all lines has been good. In 
this 69th Birthday Sale, the depart- 
ments were all separated as to sales, for 
instance, children’s goods went on sale 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays; men’s 
goods were on sale Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, and women’s goods, Mondays 
and Thursdays. The advertising was 
also systematically arranged. 


WHOLESALE BUSINESS GOOD 


Wholesalers Buying Many Brogues 
and Low-Heel Oxfords 


At the Boston office of A. M. Creigh- 
ton Company, Frank N. Terhune says 
that brogues are selling strongly to 
wholesalers; also that the new short 
vamps are coming in strongly in black 
and tan boots for Fall, which will be of 
solid colors, no combinations. Mr. Ter- 
hune feels that low shoes will be as 
much sold for Fall, 1920, as boots, es - 
pecially on heavy walking shoes—or 
about 50-50. 


LEATHER MAN POSTMASTER 


Roland M. Baker Receives Appoint- 
ment for Boston 


The shoe and leather trade of Boston 
is gratified to know that Roland M. 
Baker, who was active in the New Eng 
land tanning trade for a number of 
years, has been selected by Washington 
as Boston’s postmaster. Mr. Baker 
stood at the head of the Civil Service 
list. He has 100 per cent ability as a 
business man, and will undoubtedly 
make one of our most successful post- 
masters. 

Roland Morris Baker was born in 
Dedham, Mass., April 30, 1865. He 
entered the tanning and shoe manu- 
facturing business in 1883 and four 
years later was made president and 
treasurer of the Morrill Leather Com- 
pany, continuing in this capacity until 
1907. He became president of the Win- 
slow Bros. & Smith Company in 1906. 
He was until recently president and 
treasurer of Roland M. Baker & Co. 
tanners and manufacturers of calfskins. 
He was identified with the Portsmouth 
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Let Us Make You Acquainted With 


MASTER ARMORTRED 


When the lively, wide awake lad goes out to school or to play, he’s always glad to 


have MASTER ARMORTRED along. 


It’s Master Armortred who helps him stay on his feet in slippery places and who pro- 
tects him from the consequences of pounding his heels all day on hard walks and 


floors. 


Moreover, it’s this same Master Armortred who is the best wearing friend a boy 
ever had. That of course makes a big hit with thrifty parents. 


ARMORTRED Rubber Heels should be on every boy’s shoes for the sake of both 
efficiency and economy. In these days of mounting costs, fathers and mothers are 
on the look out for methods to keep down footwear expense wherever possible. 


Introduce Armortred Rubber Heels—and these men and women will be glad to 
reward you not only with business but widespread recommendations. 


Quabaug Rubber Co. 


North Brookfield, Mass. 


“‘Made in New England” 4 
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Tannery Company and was at one time 
vice-president of the N. D. Dodge Shoe 
Company. 

Mr Baker lives at 70 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. He is a director in the Naum- 
keag Trust Company. 


AVIATION TO SHOE- 
MAKING 
Mare S. Wright, Treasurer and 
Sales Manager of the Abbott Shoe 
Company, North Reading, Mass. 


FROM 


Visitors at the National Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association at Mechanics Hall, 
Boston, saw, among other interesting 
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MARC S. WRIGHT 


Holder of World’s Record for Pole 
Vault ‘ 


sights, a Yankee shoemaker of the old 
school making hand-sewed satin-quilted 
boudoirs at the Abbott Shoe Company’s 
exhibition booth. Not only was it an 
instructive sight, but it also showed 
the enterprise and ingenuity of the 
treasurer and sales manager, Marc S. 
Wright, who started in a year ago 
making three cases of shoes a day and 
in 12 months’ time brought his produc- 
tion up to 1,000 pairs daily. 

The factory of the Abbott Shoe Com- 
pany is located at North Reading, 
Mass., and here are produced women’s 
turn comfort shoes (oxfords and boots), 
boudoir slippers, and also a line of 
men’s slippers. 

Dartmouth Graduate 

During the war; Wright saw service 
as ensign in the United States Naval 
Aviation, flying for over nine months. 
He took naturally to the air, for he is 


the holder of the world’s record for the 
pole vault and a member of the Ameri- 
can Olympic Team that competed at 
Stockholm, Sweden, in 1912. Mr. 
Wright is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College in the class of 1913. 


BUCKLE NOVELTIES 


William Reynolds, Jr., Inc., Had 
Interesting Convention Exhibit 
One of the most unusual and artistic 

exhibits at the National Shoe Retailers’ 

Convention in Boston was the buckle 

display of William Reynolds, Jr., Inc., 

of Providence, R. I. 

In the center of a handsome showcase 
in which were displayed beaded and 
rhinestone ornaments, was a rhinestone 
slipper moulded exactly like a 4A pump 
and set with 3,000 rhinestones all beaded 
in by hand and with a green rhinestone 
heel. The scintillating beauty of this 
ornament attracted the attention of 
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many buyers and was made by D. W. 
Coultas & Co., buckle manufacturers of 
the same city. 

Another novelty display by Mr. 
Reynolds was an ingenious device called 
the Buck-el-on, by which an ornament 
can be attached to the shoe by a lady 
and held in the shoe by the foot itself. 


EVERSHARP PENCILS 


2,000 Given Away at Convention 
by S. Rauh & Co. 

The booth of S. Rauh & Co. at the 
1920 Convention of the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association was a big at- 
traction center. In addition to the 
fine line of spats which they had on 
display, they were handing out honest- 
to-goodness Eversharp pencils. The 
pencils simply bore the words “Stand- 
ard Spats;” 2,000 of them found their 
way into the pockets of lucky con- 
vention visitors. 


New York City 


MAJESTIC JEWELRY CO. 


S. H. Schiff of New York the Or- 
ganizer 


S. H. Schiff, formerly of the Schiff 
Jewelry Mfg. Company of New York 
City, has organized a company under 
the name of the Majestic Jewelry 
Company, Inc., with offices and factory 
at 35 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Schiff states they, his new com- 
pany, are going to manufacture a 
complete line of shoe buckles, running 
from the cheaper grades to the very 
finest of rhinestone ornaments. He 
is now working on a new buckle to be 
introduced shortly. This company 
will cover the retail trade as well as the 
wholesale. Mr. Schiff has been calling 
on the shoe trade for the past eight 
years. 

S. S. SCHWARTZ DEAD 
Brooklyn Shoe Merchant’s Family 
Continues Business 
S. Schwartz, late proprietor of the 
retail store at 392 Christopher Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., operated under his 
own name, died on December 20. He 
was a young man, 43 years of age, and 
had been in the retail business for 14 
years. His family will continue the 

business. 
AIR-PEDS 

A New Product Made on a New 
Principle 

Another novelty in findings has just 
come on the market. 

Air-Peds apply the principle of the 
rubber heel to the whole sole. These 


rubber cushions are not sewed on as 
in the case of other rubber or composi- 
tion soles, but are applied to old or new 
leather soles by screws or nails. 

The heel is similar to the regulation 
rubber heel, and the sole is in two pieces. 
The idea of a two-piece sole is te do away 
with all possibility of breakage across 
the ball of the foot. 

Air-Peds soles have soft pads of 
rubber composition, made especially 
tough and resilient, whence.their slogan, 
“Cushion your steps as Nature cush- 
ioned the dog’s.”’ 

The Air-Peds pads closely resemble in 
principle the pads on a dog’s foot. 

Besides this cushioning effect, Air- 
Peds have numerous other advantages: 
One being that they will not slip on icy 
or wet pavements; another that Air- 
Peds raise the foot off the ground and 
so out of the wet on rainy days. 

Air-Peds are the pioneer rubber- 
sole-and-heel equipment—the original 
American product. 

Pioneer Products, Inc., 30 East 42d 
Street, New York, is putting Air-Peds 
on the market and will shortly start 
some vigorous advertising to popularize 
them. 


Sept. 2, 1918. 
The “Boot and Shoe Recorder,” 
Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen,—I here send balance of my account 
for ad inserted for me. I wish to thank you very 
kindly, as the results were excellent and have a 

many positions in view. I know of another 
party who inserted ad at same time I did in an- 
other medium, and who thought it better, but to 
date he has-had no replies. It pays to advertise. but 
watch what and where you advertise. 

With best of wishes, I am 

Very truly yours, 
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Plus Business 
for Every Shoe Retailer 
in the United States 


25,000,000 public school children under compulsory 
gymnastic training; 50,000,000 boys and girls, young 
men and young women, between the ages of 5 and 24, 
being transformed into players of indoor and outdoor 
games; 110,000,000 Americans being converted into 
lovers of outdoor life—a whole nation being educated 
to enjoy each year seasons of sport and recreation. 


HIS is the rapidly expanding market 
for just a few of the many types of 


fabric rubber soled footwear. 


Consumer demand is becoming so general 
and the variety of types of shoes needed 
so great that the most careful attention 
must be given to finding the means of meet- 
ing the conditions of the market. 


A few so-called tennis shoes stored care- 
lessly where convenience dictates and where 
customers do not see them—this is no 
longer sound business policy. 


Progressive retail shoe dealers are. finding 
a large volume of plus business by stocking 
a line of fabric rubber soled shoes complete 
enough to meet every need and varied 
enough to suggest new uses and new com- 
forts in fabric shoes. 


The United States Rubber Company has 
kept pace with the needs of the rapidly 
expanding market. New types, new styles, 
improvements in manufacture, increased 


facilities for production—these have been 
its policy. 


A new achievement in manufacture has 
just made possible the perfection of a welt 
sole for canvas rubber soled shoes. 


These welt soles, the firmly boxed toes and 
fashionable lasts of the Regent models have 
added to our Keds Line a new shoe of style 
and distinction—Already assured of wide 
popularity and opening up a still wider 
field for the line. 


Keds have now become a most complete 
line of superior fabric rubber soled shoes, 
ranging from the easy, less formal tennis 
shoe at $1.50 a pair retail, to the latest and 
most fashionable styles of footwear at 
retail prices up to $6.50 a pair. 


The extensive national advertising cam- 
paign planned for the coming season will 
make more popular everywhere the many 
types and styles and is sure to make the new 
year the greatest year in the demand for 
Keds. 


We extend greetings to the National Shoe Retailers’ Association 
and its members and wish to assure them of our efforts to secure 
maximum production in all lines which is consistent with the 
maintenance of the quality of our merchandise. 


United States Rubber Company 


This advertisement appeared on January 14 in the Boston Post, Herald- 
Traveler, Globe, and American, during the Convention of the National Shoe 


Retailers’ Association. 
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Leather Market Firmer 


Stronger Hide and Skin Values Inspire Greater 
Confidence—No Talk Now of Receding 
Leather Prices—Factories Very 
Busy with More Inquiry 


Recent advances in hide and skin 
values have been reflected in greater 
firmness in the leather market. There 
is as much activity as has prevailed of 
late, but prices are on the lower grades 
of leather. Top grades-are closely sold 
up with prospects of further advances. 
The general talk at the recent conven- 
tions of the abounding prosperity in all 
lines assures a large volume of business, 
and this all has an important bearing 
in stabilizing leather prices. 

So much trade contact as has pre- 
vailed in the opening weeks of the 
month begets much enthusiasm and 
stimulates buying and more activity. 
Again the various handicaps to the 
industries of the country and the in- 
ability to get sufficient skilled help 
make the need seem all the greater to 
increase and stimulate production in 
leather. As in many other things, it is 
not so much a question of prices as 
ability to secure the goods when wanted 
and the kind wanted. 

The temporary slowing up in export 
business is helping out the trade in this 
country. A complex situation arising 
from exchange rates leaves no little 
doubt as to the amount of leather which 
will go abroad as soon as the existing 
contracts are fulfilled, but the world’s 
needs are so great it is reasonable to 
suppose that we will be large exporters 
of leather for many years to come. 

In analyzing the situation, the great- 
est authorities in the trade have cor- 
roborated our remarks to the effect that 
basic conditions must all be entirely 
different before we may look for 
materially lower values of leather or 
hide and skins. For example, our im- 
portations of skins from the Orient are 


at higher prices than prevailed formerly 
owing to keen competition over there in 
buying. 


The Upper Leather Situation 


According to observation, brogue 
leather will be used extensively in Fall 
and Winter footwear. Tanners are 
producing it in several new finishes and 
shoe manufacturers’ samples contain 
many brogues, boots and oxfords for the 
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coming season. This leather is chrome 
tanned, has water resisting quality and 
makes suitable shoes for stormy weather 
to be worn without rubbers. The most 
popular shades are of dark brown or 
mahogany, and the leading grains are 
Scotch and box. Some of the best 
leathers are hand boarded and the ex- 
cellence in quality depends upon the 
thoroughness of the boarding. 


Strong Demand for Best Calfskin 


An active demand continues for high 
grade calfskin leather, and the best 
of this kind is moving about as fast as 
received from the tannery. Low grade 
skins are less easy to move and it is 
said that the difference in prices is not 
enough to encourage cutting the lower 
grades. Prices still range from $1 to 
$1.50 per foot, with colors most popular. 
The velvet finish skin is meeting with 


CURRENT LEATHER.AND HIDE MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Sole Leather 


Hemlock sole, heavy, No. 1 

Hemlock sole, seconds, mid 

Oak sole, No. 1 bends 

Oak sole, No. 1 backs, all weights 
Union steers, flat 

Union cows, flat 

Offal, hemlock heads 

Offal, hemlock bellies............... 


Offal, hemlock shoulders............ vd 


Union offal, heads 
Oak offal, heads 


Chrome, A. S. dry hide, 714 to 10 iron sides 


Chrome, green hide, 6 to 8 iron sides..... 


1918 1919 
Cents per pound 
56 @57 
54@55 
85 @92 
80@85 
84@85 
80@83 
17@18 
23 @25 
38 @40 
24@25 
27@28 


Cents per foot 
43 @50 
—@50 


1910 


56@ 58 
54@ 
1.10@1. 
98@1. 
88@ 
90@ 
17@ 
20@ 
39@ 
23@ 
25@ 


25 @26 
23 @24 
45 @— 
43 @— 
33 @35 


60@ L 
—@ 60 


Upper leather quotations are not given, owing to the wide range of prices which 


depend on quality, grade and selection. 


Hides and Skins 


POOR Y MONIVG MEROES oi. 6. 6. 5.0:605.0 500s hans 
Se 


Chicago City calfekine..............5... 
B. A. dry hides 


1918 1919 
Cents per pound 
— @28 
—@26 
— @1834 
30@40 
— @34 


1910 


—@ 40 
40@ 41 
30@ 33 
62@ 82% 
43@ 46 


1634 @17 
154%@15% 
1334@14 
18 @19% 
21 @23 
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We Do Not Make *"™™ Shoes 
We Do Make the Most Modern SHOES 


in the MOST UP TO DATE and 


lite 


Best equipped factory manufacturing high grade ladies’ welt and turn shoes. 

We have moulded together the most experienced and efficient organization for producing style, fit 
and class that money and judgment could create. 

If the science of engineering as applied to the manufacture of shoes would interest you—come and see 


our plant. 


Greenfeld & Cohen, Inc. 


OWNED AND CONTROLLED BY 


THE WORLD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
1734 N. FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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C In Stock | 


You’re Going 














to see the brightest, snap- 
piest line that ever earned 
the term “live-wire line.’’ 
That is, you are if you'll 


) 

' 

( Ready for | 
Quick Delivery | gt tuey TODAY end 

| 

| = 

| 








send your name or better 
still— 
Use the Wires 


CHILDREN’S TURNS 
ie. 101—Patent Button, Dull Top, Plain Toe, No $1.66 


No. 102—Patent Button, Spring Heel, 

Se 7 Black Kid Button, Whole aes, Kid ma, ‘Ne 
__ & Oo a ee ee aE on ee: 

No. 202—Black Kid Button, Kid Tip, Spring Heel, 3-8. z $0 

No. 301—Tan Kid Button, Plain Toe, No Heel, 1-5 2.25 

No. 302—Tan Kid Button, Tip, Spring Heel, 3-8....... 350 


Send for Sample Pair or Sample Dozen. Be Convinced. 
Terms: 5 per cent—10 days. 


Waliithlee Lp peal Ap. 
— BLEECKER SHOE a = 
XL = zee LIV Ee WIRE HQUS" eT eee a 
NOVELTIES & STAPLES 
148 150 Duane Srreer 
NEW YORK, NY. 


COOPERATIVE SHOE CO. 


STOCK DEPARTMENT 
301 BELL BLOCK CINCINNATI, OHIO 


a 
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great popularity in high grade boots 
and oxfords for women. It is easily 
cared for, always looks neat, and is 
extremely durable. This is ooze fin- 
ished on the flesh side and will not crack 


or stretch. It is made in fast colors of 
the standard shades. 
Side Leather Active 


Side leather continues in popular call 
and there is virtually no change since 
our last report. The best colored sides 
range all the way from 60c to $1 per 
foot. Black sides are in good request but 
not as active. There is now a good call 
for buck finished leather with prices 
ranging from 85c to $1.25 per foot. 
There is a heavy demand for heavy 
leather for work shoes. While patent 
leather factories are covered with con- 
tracts for their present output, the new 
demand is not quite so large. A good 
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volume of this leather is moving for 
export, and prices range from $1 to $1.25 
per foot. 

Sole Leather Firm 


There is virtually no change in the 
sole leather situation value. Market 
quotations are obtained for the standard 
tannages and selections and the ex- 
pectations are that quantities will be 
needed and old contracts will be re- 
newed for the coming season. 

Packer hide hemlock sides are selling 
up to 66c. Country hides 60c to 62c. 
Dry hide hemlock brings 56c to 58c for 
No. 1 heavy. Tanners dre talking 
higher values for the ensuing month, 
but it is surmised that they will be 
resisted by buyers, who do not wish 
to purchase beyond their current needs. 

The test is yet to be made, however, 
as to the outcome of this situation. 


Convention Echoes 


J. E. William Prescott Reports Events Seen 
and Heard 


Visitors at the “‘Recorder”’ office the 
past week were J. E. William Prescott 
and Mrs. Prescott. Mr. Prescott 
represents the F. Mayer Boot & Shoe 
Company, with headquarters at Des 
Moines. He came here with the Iowa 
delegation to attend the 1920 N.S. R. A. 
convention and to be present at the 
booth of the F. Mayer Boot & Shoe 
Company, to talk up the merits of his 
line. Mr. Prescott is a live wire of the 
first order. He is secretary-treasurer 
of the Iowa Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
on the Publicity Committee of the 
National Shoe Travelers’ Association 
and correspondent for the ‘‘Boot and 
Shoe Recorder.” 

George F. Mayer of the F. Mayer 
Boot and Shee Company also attended 
the convention, accompanied by Fred 
A. Mayer and Louis W. Mayer. The 
Messrs. Mayer with Mr. Prescott and 
the other members of the Milwaukee 
delegation attended a conference each 
morning of the convention at the Lenox 
Hotel, the Milwaukee headquarters. 
After attending this conference, they 
came over to their exhibits and were on 
the alert every minute during their 
entire stay. 


Foreign Buyers 


A number of prominent men from 
foreign countries visited the F. Mayer 
booth at the convention. Among them 
was Artturi Hillman, representing the 
Finnish firm of Bjoneborg & Friitala of 
Finland. 


Another visitor was Leon 





Matalas, representing the. Russian -and 
Balkan states; A Bolvig of Mayporten 
4, Copenhagan, Denmark; E. A. Yates 
of Baird Bros., Belfast, Ireland,’ who was 
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J. E. WILLIAM PRESCOTT 


interested in some high toed ladies’ shoes 
with short vamps. These, F. Mayer 
Boot & Shoe Company will have to 
make to order. There were also visitors 
from Siberia and South Africa, M. N. 
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Deakoff, Siberian Co-operative Associa- 
tion, and W. Lipworth, Managing 
Director of W. Lipworth & Co., Ltd., 
Johannesburg, South Africa. Mr. 
Prescott reports that his firm did a 
wonderful business during the con- 
vention, on shoes to Georgia, California, 
Eastern Massachusetts and placing their 
shoes in one eastern city where they 
had never before been represented. 
They also took some -export orders. 


joined N. S. R. A. 


Mr. Prescott also states that Miss 
Anna Meyer, buyer for J. F. Stampher 
Company of Dubuque, Iowa, joined the 
National Retailers’ Association and 
was present at the convention. She will 
give a talk on “Advantages of Attending 
the Convention” on her return to 
Dubuque. 


Telegram of Sympathy 


Mr. Prescott had a copy of a telegram 
to Mrs. A. Silver Day,of Salem, Ohio, 
in behalf of the Pennsylvania Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, which was sent 
by Secretary A. A. Betts, extending 
the sincere sympathy of the Pennsyl- 
vania “Knights of the Grip’’ to Mrs. 
Day in her great loss. 


Death of Julius Bittel 


Mr. Prescott also reported the death 
in Madison, Iowa, of Julius Bittel, who 
was one of the very few retail shoe mer- 
chants in that part of the country in 
the retail business for over 50 years. Mr. 
Bittel recently passed away and it was 
with much regret that the Iowa delega- 
tion learned of his loss. 


Iowa Delegation 


In the list of Des Moines people who 
attended the convention were George 
Breck of the Walkover Company; 
Harry Jacobs of the Seymour Shoe 
Company; T. Frank Jaques, president 
of the Elwell-Field Shoe Company; 
A. D. Crandall of the Brunk’s Shoe 
Company; Jack Cochrane of Panor 
Shoe Stores; E. E. Whitaker of the 
Killian Company, representing the 
Killian Company, of Cedar Rapids; 
Roy Stevens, Ottumwa, Iowa; Milo 
Slade and wife of Des Moines; Frank 
Wilson of Washington, D. C.; J. L. 
Woederhoff, buyer for Denecke Dry 
Goods Company, Cedar Rapids; W. R. 
Lynn of Davenport; Frank Nebe of 
Atlanta; G. A. Anderson, Oransky’s 
Department Store, Des Moines; Ben 
Schulein of Sioux City; H. A. Stewart of 
Iowa City; Sam Welsh, Fort Dodge; J. 
A. Niland of Fairfield; G. M. Woodruff 
of Mason City; W. Cook of Mason 
City; Mr. Holstein of Hawkeye 
Leather Company, Burlington. 
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Heel 2x4 Edge 
ENAMEL 


—gives that much desired 
RENEWED appearance to 
heels and sole edges. The 
newness endures, for Repco 
does not rub off. It contains 
no varnish, shellac or other 
gummy substance. Repco’s 
beautiful finish of lasting 
newness insures complete 
customer contentment. To 
meet every modish require- 
ment Repco can be had in 
Havana Brown, White, Iv- 
ory, Light Gray, Dark Gray 
and Champagne. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


BRANCHES 
Auburn, Me, oF Disin {mane Sie, N Y Dn nee 37 Warren 
Brockton, Mass ...........93 Centre BM, BERS. oc cc cccccsceet roa : : 
Cincinnati 708 Broadway arlboro, Mass 11 Florence er rey i be 2m age oe 


18 South Market re 258 Fourth 
endeds 145 Essex New Orleans 216 Chartres St. Louis 1423 Olive 
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ANNUAL SALES CONVENTION 


Of James Clark Leather Company, 
January 5-9 


On January 5 the James Clark 
Leather Company held its Annual 
Sales Convention at the Marquette 
Hotel of St. Louis, Mo. The total 
number of salesmen attending the con- 
vention was 39, including men selling 
merchandise from the Gulf to Canada 
and from the Coast to Michigan. 


Special Features 


Special features of the program 
were: The trip of the shoe salesmen to 
Carthage, Mo.; the lunch and enter- 
tainment for findings, leather and 
rubber salesmen. (Great enthusiasm 
was shown at this meeting, and the men 
specializing on these lines promised a 
great increase in our business.) The 
meeting Wednesday afternoon, at which 
time selling of Juvenile Shoe products 
was thrashed out thoroughly and the 
company assured of great increases in 
those lines also. The unannounced en- 
tertainment Wednesday evening at the 
Bellerive Club, including an old-fash- 
ioned ham and egg dinner. The 
formal banquet Thursday evening, at 
which time the concern announced an 
increase in net sales of $500,000, and 
at which time the slogan for 1920 was 
set at three-quarters of a million gain. 

The sales force of the James Clark 
Leather Company has been increased 
considerably for 1920 and the company 
has sub-divided territories in near-by 
states,so that men will be able to devote 
their attention exclusively to the lines 
that they are best fitted to sell. 


Purpose of Convention 
The furtherance of the aims, ambitions 
and possibilities of the salesmen, to the 
end that their success for 1920, as well 
as the success of the James Clark 
Leather Company, may be assured. 


The Program 

Monday, January 5—10.00 a.m., 
Roll Call and Introduction of New 
Salesmen. Message of Welcome, W. G. 





Dentind See Salesmen 


Activities of our Trade Ambassadors 
On and Off the Road 
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Battle; ‘“‘Our Hope of 1920,’’ M. B. Lake; 
Program Explanation. 

2.00 p. m. Rubber Footwear, 
Braender Tires, etc., by H. P. Hanley. 
Evening—Lunch and entertainment for 
Findings, Leather and Rubber Salesmen. 
Expedition of Shoe Salesmen to Car- 
thage, Mo., to inspect Juvenile Shoe 
Corporation plant and learn how 


‘“‘Kewpie Twins” are made. 

Tuesday, January 6—9.30 a.m. 
“‘Findings First: Why and How,” F. D. 
Reynolds. 

2.00 pm. “Clark’s Leather Values,”’ 
by R. E. Clark. 


Wednesday, January 7—9.30 a. m. 
“‘Shoes,’’ by C. E. Reader. 

Thursday and Friday—Thursday 
Evening—Annual Dinner. Exact time, 
etc., to be announced. 

The program ended with the follow- 
ing suggestion to salesmen: 

‘‘During both these days, department 
men or anyone you wish to see will be 
at your service. Avail yourself of this 
time to satisfactorily answer any ques- 
tions not so answered during regular 
discussion. See to it that when you 
leave St. Louis you take with you not 
only your samples and prices—but a 
ringing conviction of the worthiness 
and the greatness of your house, and 
the necessity for its good, as well as 
for yours, of your keeping this convic- 
tion and giving it your best and con- 
sistent efforts for 1920.” 


BRANCH OF NATIONAL SHOE 
TRAVELERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Started by La Crosse Shoe Salesmen 


Traveling salesmen of the La Crosse 
Boot & Shoe Manufacturing Co., La 
Crosse, Wis., recognizing the need for 
a local branch of the National Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, have organized 
as such, with a membership of 15, 
which will be considerably augmented 
by a campaign among other factories in 
Western Wisconsin. W. J. Christian- 
son was elected president; A. O. 
Abrahamson, vice-president; K. A. 
Franklin, treasurer, and C. C. Benton, 
secretary. Mr. Benton and his wife 
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entertained the new .organization at 
their home in La Crosse on Thursday 
evening, January 8, at which time the 
final details were perfected. 


NORTHWESTERN SHOE 
TRAVELERS 


John Bates Elected President— 
Eugene Bailey Secretary 


At the annual meeting of the North- 
western Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
John Bates was elected president and 
Eugene Bailey secretary for the en- 
suing year. These gentlemen are both 
well known to the Northwestern trade 
and their selection is a fitting reward 
for years of faithful service in the 
order. 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES 


Interesting Items on Knights of the 
Grip 

C. L. Dodson, Northwestern repre- 
sentative of the Hamilton-Brown Shoe 
Company, has just returned after an 
absence of four weeks from St. Louis. 
While in the South, Mr. Dodson seized 
the opportunity to visit his mother, 
in Southern Illinois. 

C. M. Stendahl is in the East on a 
short trip. He attended the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association Conven- 
tion in Boston, and will visit New York, 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati on his 
way home. 

W. A. Miller, Northwestern repre- 
sentative of the Endicott-Johnson Cor- 
poration, is spending a week at the fac- 
tory at Endicott, N. Y. 

J. B. Jaros, 504 Boston Block, repre- 
tative for Northern Minnesota and 
Northern Wisconsin of R. P. Smith 
& Sons Co., Chicago, has just returned 
from a brief visit to the home office in 
Chicago. His complete line is now on 
display and he plans to leave, within 
a few days, for a short trip to near-by 
towns in his territory. Mr. Jaros has 
been in charge of this office only since 
last October, but he expresses great 
satisfaction over results thus far ob- 
tained and intends to break all his 
previous records in 1920. 
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DOLGE SLIPPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Felt Shoes and Slippers 





























Main Office and Branch Factory Selling Offices 
Factory at 82 LINCOLN STREET 
OXFORD, MASS. WORCESTER, MASS. “Ed.” Wolff, Salesmanager 
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The experience of over 30 years manufacturing Over- 
gaiters surely qualifies us to serve the best trade. Our 
lines are sold by the best dealers from Atlantic to 
Pacific in both United States and Canada. A trial will 
convince the most skeptical. We can meet your re- 
quirements in all styles and grades. 








WINOOSKI, 


Perfection Overgaiter Co., vermont 
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BELOIT CONVENTION 


Meeting of R. P. Smith & Sons 
Co.’s Salesmen 


Fifty salesmen of R. P. Smith & Sons 
Co. met at Beloit, Wis., January 9. 
The R. P. Smith & Sons Co. is one of 
the most active of the 26 distributing 
houses that handle the product of the 
Juvenile Shoe Corporation of Beloit 
and are spreading the fame of Beloit 
over the United States as a shoe manu- 
facturing center of the greatest im- 
portance. 


W. W. Skinner, Leader 


W. W. Skinner of the R. P. Smith & 
Sons Co. led the delegation of visiting 
salesmen who arrived in two special 
Pullmans. They were met by officials 
of the Juvenile Shoe Corporation, who 
escorted them to the factory, where the 
salesmen were shown the process of 
manufacture of boys’ and girls’ shoes 
from the tanned hides to the finished 
product. 

The visitors were conducted through 
the big plant by Vice-President L. Bean, 
manager of the Beloit factory; Vice- 
President A. L. McCall of St. Louis, 
where the executive offices of the Juve- 


Fifty Salesmen in Convention Assembled 


nile Shoe Corporation are located; and 
Elijah Alden, manager of the Carthage, 
Mo., factory of the corporation. 

The visiting salesmen were welcomed 
to Beloit by Mayor J. A. Janvrin. 


One of the Clan 


L. W. Thompson, vice-president of 

the Chamber of Commerce, addressed 
the visiting salesmen as one of their 
“clan.” 
_ Mr. Thompson illustrated the part 
the shoe company is playing and will 
play in the growth of Beloit by the atti- 
tude of Mr. Bean and Mr. Reith during 
the Chamber of Commerce membership 
campaign and other civic movements. 
“With this spirit displayed on every 
hand, the company and its sales forces 
must of necessity meet with a great 
success,” he said. 


A Royal Welcome 

F. W. Dupke, vice-president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, welcomed the 
visitors to Beloit as the men who “‘are 
selling a sound, honest understanding 
to the American people.” “‘We know 
you are handling sound, honest goods,” 
said Mr. Dupke, “because they are 
made in Beloit, because the superin- 


Special Pullmans from Chicago 
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tendent of your factory must have come 
to Beloit with the resolution that he 
would never be outdone by any of his 
friends in doing a good turn, and because 
Mr. Bean has a reputation that is be- 
yond that of even the famous Boston 
beans.”’ Mr. Dupke told something of 
the ideals and purposes of the city and 
its Chamber of Commerce and wel- 
comed the Smith Company salesmen 
into the big family of Beloit beosters. 


Automobile Tour 

Following the banquet the Smith 
Company men were taken on an auto- 
mobile tour of the city under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Industrial plants of the city, the col- 
lege, public schools and other points of 
interest were shown the visitors. The 
trip was concluded in time to permit the 
visitors to leave the city in their special 
cars at 3.45 o’clock. 


Visiting Salesmen 

The party of visiting salesmen com- 
prised the following men: 

W. W. Skinner, T. A. Lenerts, Jas. 
Brady, R. A. Carson, W. M. Smith, 
J. O. K. Smith, J. E. Johnson, F. A. 
Schmelz, M. G. Marshall, A. Steiner, 
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Ready! 





THE 


Preston B. Keith Shoe Company 
Brockton (Campello Station), Mass. 


New York Office, 299 Broadway, Room 415 
Boston Office, 207 Essex St. 
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If You Have NOT Read | 
Our Advertisement Before 


_ READ IT NOW 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER | 
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ARISTO KID BAL| 
STRAIGHT LAST | 
GOODYEAR WELT) 
SOLID GRAIN IN- 
NER-SOLE, RUBBER 
HEEL ATTACHED. 



















99 Duane Street, 
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Make Buyers Out of Passersby 


Attractive window and store fixtures are 
business builders. They help to make your 
displays distinctive — and result in sales. 


Our interior and window fixtures are offered 
in period designs — designs that make atten- 
tion-compelling displays possible. 


Let us send you our supplementary catalogs. 


HUGH LYONS & COMPANY 





MAKE BUYERS OUT OF PASSERSBY 
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LANSING —- MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK SALESROOM CHICACO SALESROOM 
234 S. FRANKLIN ST. 


35 W. 32nd. STREET 
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J. S. Griffith, G. A. Laney, L. L. Rau, 
L. E. Ward, J. B. Jaros, V. L. Rash, 
W. P. Robinson, J. E. Shawhan, J. A. 
Fletcher, L. K. Williamson, J. H. 
Playter, R. N. Price, J. Wellman, L. 
Richard, C. R. Melton, H. W. Kish, 
C. W. Sheldon, R. O. Crossley, H. C. 
Strantz, A. R. Jessup, J. G. Fogarty, 
C. M. Caraway, C. M. Waddle, T. M. 
Hammill, A. E. Ertell, H. J. Fears, 
Frank James, D. Zedick, A. C. Benge, 
P. R. Stenwall, V. V. Hooper, Thos. E. 
Kight, J. H. Everston, G. S. Brannon, 
E. K. Ryerson, Chas. Miller, Wm. 
Caraway, E. P. Healy, W. O. Moody, 
W. C. Weber, B. C. Bowen, W. G. Lusk. 


EN ROUTE FOR SOUTH 
J.P. Schlesinger Retites from Road 


A visitor at the Boston office the past 
week was J. P. Schlesinger, who has 
been covering the smaller towns of the 
South during the past 14 years for the 
Thomson-Crooker Shoe Company. 

Mr. Schlesinger has been in Boston 
attending the National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association Convention and a confer- 
ence of the Thomson-Crooker sales 
force. He-is planning to return im- 
mediately to. his territory and will 
soon be en route with the newest Fall 
styles of his house. ° 


A Bit of History 


About 35. years ago H.-W. Crooker 
and J. P. Schlesinger formed a business 
association in <the firm of George F. 
Daniels Shoe Company, Boston. 

In 1901, Mr. Crooker organized with 
J.M. Thomson the manufacturing con- 
cern of the Thomson-Crooker Shoe 
Company. It was only logical then 
that Mr. Schlesinger should commence 
the exploitation of the merits of the 
Thomson-Crooker Shoe Company line, 
with which he and his son have had 
great success in their Southern territory. 


Knight of the Grip 


Mr. Schlesinger, Sr., is well known to 
the shoe trade and has many friends, 
not only in the Southern territory, but 
in New England. His record as a 
‘Knight of the Grip” is an enviable one, 
and it will be with the keenest regret 
that his many friends in the trade who 
have looked forward to his visits from 
season to season will learn of his resig- 
nation from active traveling. 

They will be pleased to learn that Mr. 
Schlesinger, Sr., is in very good health. 
He will devote his entire time to his 
shoe store in Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
and will continue to be a buyer of shoes, 
exclusively, rather than a buyer and 
seller. 


way 
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Covers Father’s Territory 


Mr. Schlesinger, Jr., has long been 
familiar with the Thomson-Crooker line 
of women’s shoes and has a wide ac- 
quaintance in the Southern States. The 
territory previously covered by his 
father will now be covered by the son 
and will include not only the big city 
trade, but the small town trade in 
Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama and 
Florida. 


BELOVED UNCLE TIL 


Oldest Member of National Shoe 
Travelers’ Association 


One of the oldest traveling men alive 
today is the beloved Uncle T. W. Bush, 
78 years. Uncle Til, as he is called, 
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T. W. BUSH 


is the oldest member of the Nationa 
Shoe Travelers’ Association. He at- 
tended the Ninth Annual Convention 
and took much interest in its proceed- 
ings. Uncle Til sold shoes on the road 
for 42 consecutive years, two trips a 
year. During this long period he did 
not miss one single trip. 

He went on the road at the age of 28, 
beginning with the line of Samuel 
Dunbar & Co., Philadelphia, who were 
makers of misses’, children’s and in- 
fants’ shoes. Two years later, 1872, 
he added the line of Stribley & Co., 
also that of Banister & Tichenor. He 
carried these three lines until 1882. 
His territory was the Southern States, 
Indian Territory and the District of 
Columbia. From 1882 until 1912, when 
he retired, he carried various other 
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lines. Uncle Til says he never did find 
shoes hard to sell. He is a member of 
the Cincinnati Shoe and Leather Club. 


FIRST BILL AT SHOW 


Sold by Larkin of Stacy-Adams 
Company 


Bill Larkin, Western traveler for 
Stacy-Adams Company, Brockton, 
claims the first sale of shoes at the 
Boston Style Show. This took place 
before 8.30 a m. on Monday, January 12, 
when a Western merchant blew into the 
Stacy-Adams Company booth and in- 
quired, ‘‘Will you sell me some Stacy 
shoes?”’ ; 

Would he! We'll say he would—and 
did. 

Merchant—happy Bill—delighted at 
making so auspicious a beginning. 

Moral—‘‘The early bird’’—you know 
the rest. 

NEW SALESMEN 


For P. W. Minor &- Sen, Batavia, 
mk. 

Two new additions have been an- 
nounced to the sales force of the P. W. 
Minor & Son, shoe manufacturers, of 
Batavia, N. Y. Elmer’L. Beesley, who 
is secretary of the Syracuse Retail Shoe 
Dealers’ Association and buyer and 
manager for Sprague’s, Syracuse, will 
travel in the territory left vacant by the 
late Billy Le Pine. C.J. Hall, buyer and 
manager of the Duffy Powers Company 
shoe department, will make the coast 
for the Batavia manufacturers. 


WITH NEW LINE 


Frank Le Pine Travels with Reed 
Footwear 


When big Frank Le Pine unpacks his 
gems of beauty for the shoe merchants 
out on the coast, they will discover that 
the popular salesman has changed to 
E. P. Reed & Co.’s footwear. Le Pine is 
highly enthusiastic about his new 
samples and is anxiously waiting for 
packing-up time so that he can show the 
Western merchants his proteges. 


ENLARGED STAFF 


For the Westcott-Whitmore Shoe 
Company, Syracuse 


With an increased staff of capable 
salesmen, the Westcott-Whitmore Shoe 
Company of Syracuse, N. Y., are right- 
fully optimistic regarding a big year. 
Every “knight of the trunk” bearing 
the name ‘“Westcott-Whitmore” is 
loaded with pep and punch. The men, 
and the territories they will cover are: 
New York and Pennsylvania, Paul C. 
Dunning, assisted by F. P. Hearmans; 
Michigan, George E. Van Tuyl, N. F. 
Thornbro; Washington and Baltimore 
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NON-POISONOUS 


(NO CYANIDE) 


SILVERSHINE 


FOR FOUR YEARS NEW YORK’S LEADING PREPARATION FOR CLEANING AND RESTORING 


— SILVER CLOTH SLIPPERS — 


SAFE AND EFFECTIVE CLEAN AND QUICK ACTING 
NO FREE SAMPLES—$4.50 A DOZEN—$48.00 GROSS—RETURN IF NOT SATISFACTORY 


SILVERSHINE COMPANY 


127 DUANE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 



































BUCKLES anywhere. In STEEL, RHINE- 
STONE, BEADED and METAL. All 
grades, from $2.00 per dozen to $20.00 per 
pair. (They are in Stock Now!) 


BEADS for Embroidery or Buckles. LACES 
in Silk and Mercerized —tubular round and 
fiat. 





Patented 
Feb. 23, 
1913 
Why attach bows and buckles to shoes by obsolete methods when a 
gon panetient and popular device is available to you. Be progressive, 
‘ t 8. 
reo PDakco” device holds bows and buckles securely in the fashion- 
able upright position. It can be attached easily, once on always in 
lace. Makes instant changing of ornaments possible. . 
Shoe manufacturers and retailers are ee of it. The “Dalco” 
device and a liberal assortment of ‘‘Dalco” shoe ornaments should 
be in every store. Samples and prices on request. 
DALRYMPLE-PULSIFER CO. 
Manufacturers 
HAVERHILL, MASS., U. S. A. 
SOO OOO RO RO OOOO)0O09)9994239K5 


17th St. 


: 
The Novelty Corner 
860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The Foreign Trade Bureau of the Boot and Shoe Recorder 
For Advertisers 
207 South Street Boston, Mass. 
An Effective Agency for Promoting the Export Business of the Shoe and Leather Industry 
Its Service Includes 
Registration of Trade Marks in All Lands. 
Financial Reports. 
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Detailed Information on Foreign Markets. 


Foreign Trade Opportunities. , F 
Advice on Financing Foreign Accounts. Means and Methods for Forwarding Shipments. 


Translations from or into any language. Expert Advice for Exporters. 
Mediums for Advertising. 
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M. W. Hirsh; Tennessee and Arkansas, 
F. L. Todd; Cincinnati, Southern Ohio 
and Kentucky, A. J. Knabe; Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, Florida and 
Alabama, W. C. Carter; Western Ohio, 
F. B. Serage; New York City, J. H. 
Mayberg; Chicago and Wisconsin, 
A. J. La Casse; Ncw York and North- 
ern New Jersey, H. B. Hayman; New 
Orleans, Wm. Surgi; Western Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia, Ed. J.Mc- 
Manamon; Indiana and Illinois, Ed. 
Shea; Wisconsin, Minnesota and Ne- 
braska, Walter C. Newbauer. 


VIA ROCHESTER 


Salesmen Attend Exhibit—Then 
Proceed to Boston 


L. S. Fitzgerald, Buffalo; J. W. Slaw- 
son, Syracuse; J. J. Hannan, Phila- 
delphia, and J. W. Sullivan of Akron, 
all sales representatives of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, stopped off 
at the Rochester Style Show en route 
to Boston. F. D. T. Boule of the 
Rochester Branch ‘Neolin’”’ was in 
charge of the exhibit. 


FOR TWEEDIE 


F. E. Littlejohn Predicts a Big 
Season 


F. E. Littlejohn, representing the 
Tweedie Boot Top Co. of St. Louis, 
began his selling trip January 15. 
He covers the States of Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North and 
South Carolina and Iowa. 

Mr. Littlejohn is probably one of the 
best-known traveling men in that terri- 
tory and not only carries a good line, 
but carries and radiates a million-dollar 
smile. 

He predicts a big season, not only for 
the shoe merchants and their lines, but 
also for Tweedie Boot Tops. 


EDWIN L. BASS 


Selling Lundin Shoes in Mississippi 
and Arkansas 


Edwin L. Bass, for many years a 
leading St. Louis dry goods salesman, 
has bought a substantial interest in the 
Lund-Mauldin Co. and will represent 
the company in the sale of Lundin 
shoes in Mississippi and Arkansas. 

Mr. Bass began his career with the 
Ferguson-McKinney Dry Goods Co. in 
1901, when as a boy of 18 he went to 
work in one of the departments at 
$25 per month. Going on the road in 
1905, he has traveled since in North- 
west Mississippi, where he built up 
one of the largest volumes ever sold 
from St. Louis. Last year Mr. Bass’ 
sales for Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co. 
exceeded $600,000. 
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He is a man of sterling character and 
pleasing personality who has ‘‘made 
good.” 

The Lund-Mauldin Co. are to be con- 
gratulated upon this addition to their 
sales organization. 


A BIG TERRITORY 
For John M. French of E. T. Gilbert 
Manufacturing Company 


When it comes to covering territory 
the palm and all the laurels go to John 
M. French of the selling force of the 




















JOHN FRENCH 


E. T. Gilbert Manufacturing Company. 
This season Mr. French will cover New 
York State, Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Eastern Maryland, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts. Practically 
every pair of pumps sold in the States 
mentioned will be held on by the 
“‘Gilco” retailers, if the enthusiasm of 
Mr. French is any sign. 


WITH MILWAUKEE KING 


H. E. Nichols Starts on Trip Febru- 
ary 1 
H. E. Nichols, Eastern representative 
of the Luedke-Schaefer Shoe Company, 
Milwaukee, will leave the first of 
February to cover his trade with a full 
line of Milwaukee King shoes. 


Sam Mendolson Coming 


Samuel Mendolson, New York repre- 
sentative for the Luedke-Schaefer Shoe 
Company, attended the 1920 National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association Conven- 
tion in the interest of his customers. 
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He stated that he would see them on 
the first of February after he gets back 
from Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee King Convention 


There will be a convention of Mil- 
waukee King salesmen on January 19- 
20-21. This is a semi-annual event. 
The booth which the Milwaukee King 
line had at the Boston Convention was 
a prelude to their local Salesmen’s 
Convention in Milwaukee. About 25 
men will be present at the semi-annual 
Salesmen’s Convention. These men 
cover the entire retail trade of the coun- 
try with the Luedke-Schaefer line of 
men’s and boys ’service and semi-dress 


shoes. 
WITH NEOLIN 


E. E. Bain Will Also Sell Wingfoot 
Heels 


E. E. Bain of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. Chicago District, who has 
been assisting at the Shoe Travelers’ 
Exhibition in Chicago the past week, 
will be connected with the sales force 
handling Neolin soles and Goodyear 
Wingfoot heels. Mr. Bain will call 
upon shoe factories in Michigan, North- 
ern Illinois, Northern Iowa and South- 
ern: Wisconsin. 


DEATH OF CAPTAIN COTTER 


Old Traveling Shoe Salesman Dies 
in Freeport 


After a short illness, one of the oldest 
and a much-respected shoe salesman 
passed away at his country home in 
Freeport on January 8. 

Mr. Cotter, who had been associated 
with the firm of Chas. W. Strochbeck, 
Inc., of Brooklyn, for the past 28 years, 
took an active part up to the last in the 
shoe industry. His loss will be felt 
keenly by the firm which he had been 
representing for so many years, as well 
as by his numerous friends and custom- 
ers. 

Since he has been ill his trade has 
been looked after directly from the 
factory office, and up to the day of his © 
death business has been coming in. In 
fact, while nearing his end, orders were — 
being booked. Mr. Bierm, buyer of the 
H. E. Jones chain of stores throughout 
Brooklyn, was at the factory office that 
day, and from orders placed gave 
Chas. W. Strohbeck, Jr., the pleasure of 
mailing check to Mr. Cotter of close 
onto $200, although, to the deep regret 
of those who wanted him to know busi- © 
ness was still coming his way, he had 
passed away earlier in the day. 


Civil War Veteran 


Mr. Cotter in his younger days was ‘ 
connected with many leading organiza- 
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tions and societies in the city. He was a 
veteran of the Civil War, an ex-volun- 
teer fireman of Brooklyn, and a pilot 
captain. 

During certain months of the year he 
devoted considerable time to gunning, 
his chief sport, shooting ducks and wild 
geese. He was a crack shot, and no 
matter how small the missile thrown into 
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the air, he could bring it down with the 
first shot. 

Besides his country home in Free- 
port, Mr. Cotter was the owner of two 
splendid boats, and usually spent a good 
part of the Summer months along Long 
Island Sound. 

Interment was at Evergreen Ceme- 


tery, Sunday. 


Manchester 


RETAIL MERCHANTS MEET 


Regal Sales Manager Discusses In- 
creases in Cost of Shoes 


That retail shoe prices in the Spring 
will go up instead of down was the gist 
of remarks delivered by F. V. Hill, 
agency sales manager of the Regal Shoe 
Company of Boston, at a recent meet- 
ing of the Manchester Retail Associa- 
tion. ' 

In a review of the general conditions 
of the shoe market, Mr. Hill explained 
that higher prices were certain to come, 
since an advance wholesale ‘rate had 
been already paid by the merchants. 
Among the chief reasons for the increase 
are decreased production, heavy expor- 
tation, and ‘scarcity ot leather, he de- 
clared. 

The lessening of production is caused, 
Mr. Hill said, by short hours, competi- 
tion for labor, and general inequality 
of working conditions. Large exporta- 
tion of boots and shoes is a natural se- 
quence to the demands of the post-war 
market. He believes that the decrease 
in leather production is due to the fact 
that leather is a by-product of the 
beef industry, and is due to the scarcity 
of live stock. 


Address of W. C. Roose 


W. C. Roose of the Beacon Shoe 
Company discussed questions of stock 
keeping, store expenditures and order 
placing. 

Including a number of merchants 
from Nashua, Concord and Derry, 
who are members of the Manchester 
Association, about 30 retail merchants 
were present. The meeting was held 
in Healy & McWeeny’s store, Elm 
Street. 


HALF HOLIDAY CLOSING 


Declared for Wednesday Afternoon 
by Retail Stores 


It was decided that all Manchester 
shoe stores will close Wednesday after- 
goons from now on in accordance with 
the request of the Retail Clerks’ Associa- 
tion. ‘The Wednesday holiday, how- 


ever, will be suspended during the two 
weeks before and after Easter. 


“THREE EXHIBITORS 


Many Manchester Retail Merchants 
Attend Convention in Boston 


Three Manchester manufacturers of 
shoes were represented in the list of 
exhibitors at the National Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Convention in Mechanics Build- 
ing, Boston, and many local shoe mer- 
chants were in the Hub for the three- 
day observance of National Shoe Week. 

New Hampshire as a whole was repre- 
sented by many other retail merchants, 
all intensely interested in the showing 
made by the State, because in very 
recent. years New. Hampshire has 
stepped from thirty-third to fourth 
place among the other States of the 
Union in the matter of shoe production. 


Local manufacturers represented and 
tke spaces they occupied were: F. M. 
Hoyt Shoe Company, space No. 125; 
W. H. McElwain Company, distribu- 
tors, space No. 112; Plant Brothers & 
Co., space No. 173. 


Recent Statistics 


Recent statistics show that New 
Hampshire ranks first in its propo-tion 
of shoe workers to population. The 
census of 1909 gave about 13,000 shoe 
workers in the State, while the census 
of 1919 shows an increase of more than 
6,000, the present figures being about 
20,000. 

The production of shoes in 1910 was 
estimated at 25,000,000 pairs, while the 
figures for Manchester alone in 1910 
are given as 9,402,009 pairs. 

When Manchester first became recog- 
nized in the shoe industry it turned out 
the cheapest kind of case shoes, which 
sold at $1 a pair. Today it is produc- 
ing some of the highest grade footwear 
on the market. Three New England 
States, New Hampshire, Maine and 
Massachusetts, are producing more than 
one-half of all the footwear in the 
country. 
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DEATH OF SHOE MERCHANT 


Sumner Wallace, Once Prominentin 
Retail Trade, Passes Away in Florida 


Sumner Wallace, for many years 
proprietor of one of the largest retail 
shoe stores in the Granite State, is re- 
ported to have died in Florida. Mr. 
Wallace was an important figure in the 
business world of New Hampshire. He 
was a power in Republican politics. 
In 1877 be represented the city of 
Rochester in the Legislature and at one 
time was a delegate to the National 
Convention. 

During his business career as a shoe 
merchant in New Hampshire he was 
identified with his brother, Albert Wal- 
lace. The firm was known as the 
E. G. & E. Wallace Shoe Company 
and was located in Rochester, N. H. 
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Every Shoe Store Needs, 


a pair of 


“MANCHESTER” 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
CURVED JAW CUTTING 


NIPPERS 


The only nipper 
made which is yoo 
the right shape to cut 
out tacks on the in- 
side of shoes. 


“Manchester” 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S 
Pat. Off. 


soogene are made of 
high-grade tool steel, 
nickel plated with a 
curved jaw that-ena-: 
bles you to cut the 
tacks close to the 
insole. 

Be sure and specify 


“MANCHESTER” 
curved jaw when or- 
dering. ; 

Write us direct if 
your dealer cannot 


supply you. 
Price, $4.50 


Frank W. Whitcher Co. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 
Chicago Branch 
Boston, Mass. 323-325 “W. Lake St 








DO YOU KNOW? 


that you can buy it—or 
sell it— through _ the 
‘‘Where to Buy”’ columns. 
This feature in its quick 
service is a time saver in 
meeting immediate needs. 














